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A true experience of Frank C 
Davidson, Truro, Nova Scotia, 
Stoker First Class on the tor- 
pedoed H. M. S. Rajputana 
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Here’s the figuring chart we used 
-..and we saved some money, too!” 


ES, all you have to do is send the coupon 

below for your GMAC Figuring Chart. It 
shows, in dollars and cents, just what you want 
to know about your car financing. In a few min- 
utes at home you can figure your own time pay- 
ment plan—based on the number of months you 
want to pay, and the amount you wish to pay 
each month. 


Then, compare the costs of different finance 


plans . . . compare what each plan offers, 
Notice the sound insurance protection for your 
car that is included in the low-cost General 


Motors Instalment Plan. 
But, discover these helpful facts for yourself! 
Send for your Figuring Chart today! Then see 
your General Motors dealer. 
This plan is available only through 
dealers in Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 
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NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
ON NEE ES ck 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York 
Please send me copy of GMAC Figuring Chart for the car 
checked below: 
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“What’s wrong, Cowboy 
...car go lame?” 


L 


cowsoy: This thing’s worse’n a 
half-broke bronc. 

Too bad you don't know 
rubber like you know sad- 
dle leather. 

Meanin’ what? 

When you buy tires, put 
your brand on the best in 
the corral—switch to 


B. F. Goodrich. 


pore BEST WAY to keep your 
car sure-footed is to put 
GIRL: Silvertowns all around. They'll 
stand between you and the dan- 


vs ger of skids and blowouts. And 
COWBOY: 


GIRL: 


extra mileage is built right into 
every Silvertown tire. It’s put 
there by Duramin, the B. F. 
Goodrich discovery that keeps 


See the new SILVERTOWNS 


(Center) DELUXE SILVERTOWN. Best 
possible combination of mileage, safety, 
comfort. New safety tread smothers 
road noise to a whisper. 


(Left) SAFETY SILVERTOWN. Top- 
quality Hi-Flex cords make it stronger 
than ever. Duramin gives it thousands 
of extra miles. 

mention PoPULAR SCIENCE 
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rubber young; keeps tires tough, 
durable. Because of Duramin, 
Silvertowns stay safer longer. 
Trade-in allowances are high 
today, and prices are the low- 
est in years. If you prefer the 
Budget Plan, many B. F. Good- 
rich Dealers and all Goodrich 


Silvertown Stores offer it. HG) 
7 ~ 


(Right) LIFE-SAVER SILVERTOWN, 
Extra miles—20% more than the origi- 
nal Life-Saver tread tire. No tire can stop 
you quicker, keep you safer from skids. 
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TOUCH 


BUT OH $O GENTLE 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING 
GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


The money you waste on extra quarts of 
oil is the least expense of driving an oil- 
pumper. For oil-pumping usually means 
that rapid cylinder wear has started— 
and that means a long trail of trouble 
and expense. 

At the first sign of oil- pumping, 
replace your worn rings with Hastings 
Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They put a quick 
stop to oil-pumping. check cylinder wear 
and avoid high repair bills later. 

Any good mechanic can install them 
—quickly and economically. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it is 
Stee!-Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MFG. CO., HASTINGS, MICH. 
Toronto and Winnipeg 


=HASTINGS> 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
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“Wy business is not as usual” 


calls to make a tank or an airplane or 
a cargo ship. 


My BUSINESS is not as usual—not by 
a long sight. . 

I don’t usually have 600 or more new 
Army and Navy and defense plants to 
equip completely and quickly. ; 

And I don’t usually have the rush of 
business that comes when every one else 
is working on defense. 

When a country starts to hurry, 
about the first thing it calls for is more 
telephones. It takes a lot of telephone 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


When a country goes all out to pro- 
duce, it uses plenty of telephone service. 
We are all out for defense too—doing 


*“‘THE TELEPHONE HOUR’’ IS BROADCAST 


EVERY MONDAY. (N. B. C. RED NETWORK, 
8 P.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME.) 
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CHAMPION SPARK Pigs 
In 17TH Victory 


At Indianapolis 500 Mile Race | 


? 





| 


° 


Floyd Davis and Mauri Rose 
drove to a sensational victory in 
the 1941 Indianapolis Memorial 
Day Classic, using dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. 
They wired ‘‘We won the Indianapolis 500 Mile Race 
teday stop You couldn't ask for more perfect, more depend- 
able performance than we received from Champ'on Spark 
Plugs stop They certainly were a big help in our victory.” 
Thus once again Champions demonstrated in an outstand- 
ing manner that they make every engine a better perform- 
ing engi for the Indi polis race is generally recognized 
as the supreme test for spark plugs. Wt is significant that 
year after year the victors and the majority of money 
winners choose Champions. 
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Mode Attention 


Vv V-2 V-3 
C2 MB. 
HM) wl "2 
Thread Length = “32 hye | Se 
Weight, Grams 8 WA 1% 
electrodes for easy starting. 
One piece construction. 














Actual Size V-Plug 
Champion has designed 3 
spark plugs for model gas 
engines which give the same 


dependable performance as 
regular spark plugs. Sill- 
ment sealed. Sillimanite in- 
sulator. Alloy needlepoiat 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUG CO. 
901 Upton Ave. : 
Toledo ° Ohio 
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Ls TRUE that “knowledge is power” — and just as 
true that learning is earning power! 

You ean start right now to learn more about your 
job — more than the men you’re competing with for 
promotion — in order to earn more on a better job! 

You can get sound, practical, modern training-for- 
success at surprisingly low cost, by devoting part of 
your leisure time to studying an I. C. S, Course in your 
work, In a few months, you can become a trained man 
— eligible for a trained man’s pay! 

Mail this coupon today, for free booklet and com- 


plete information! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


CELEBRATE 50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMBITIOUS AMERICANS 


1891 +1941 


BOX 7616-K, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
] Marine Engines 
Mechanica! Drafting 
Mechar | Engineering 


* * 


t. Signalman Refrigeration 
ary Engineering 
Metal Work 


« 
p Drafting 


Contracting and Building 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines 

Electrical Drafting 


Air Brake { 


»ynditioning 


D Agriculture 
C 
{ Drafting 


Shop Practice 





ral Drafting 


Tune-up 
nician 

i Aviation Mechani 
Boilermaking 
Bridge Engineering 

hemistry 
ivil Engineering 
val Mining 
yncrete Engineering 


) Advertising 
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Name 


City 
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Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Foundry Work Heating 
Heat Treatment of Metals I 
Highway Engineering I 
House Planning Pu 
R 
I 
I 
I 


making 
Pharmacy 
*oultry Farming 
actical Telephony 
c Works Engineering 
», General 
o Operating 
© Servicing 
of Pulp and Paper t. R. Section Foreman 
BUSINESS COURSES 
C Foremanship 
Good English 
ce High School 
« > ce Illustrating 
First Year College Managing Men at Work 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
}) Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dresemaking and Designing 


Plumbing 


Locomotive Engineer 
Machinist 

Management of Inventions 
Mfg 


D French 


Present Position 


up 
nts send coupon to I. C. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W 


(1) Secretarial 


n to International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, I 


am Electric Steam Engines 
Steam Fitting 

Structural Drafting 

Structural Engineering 

Surveying and Mapping 

Telegraph Engineering 


[) Telephone Work 


Toolmaking 
and Gas 
uring 


Textile Designing 
We 
W o« 


ling, Electric 
en Manufact 


Railway Postal Clerk 

Salesmanship 

2 Spanish 
Showcard and Sign Lettering 


C) Traffic Management 


0 Tea Room and Cafeteria 


Management, Catering 


imited, Montreal, Canada 
2, England 
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KEEPS TOOLS 


MOBIL HANDY OIL 


@ Protect your shop and garden 
tools with this fine penetrating oil. 
It lubricates thoroughly without 
gumming. Helps prevent rust. 
Good for household appliances 
and points about the car. Free 
wall clip with every can. 





FOR YOUR CAR ENGINE 
@ Mobil Upperlube 


protects against un- 
due wear at starting, 
or other times when 
the regularoil supply 
may be inadequate. 
Added to the gaso- 
line, it reaches the 
engine asa mist where its special 
ingredient produces an adsorbed 
film on the metal surfaces. 


MOBIL UPPERLUBE 
At Mobiloil and Mobiigas Dealers 


Mobil Specialties 


MOBILGLOSS - MOBILWAX - MOBIL STOP-LEAK 
MOBIL HANDY OL MOBIL RADIATOR FLUSH 
MOBIL WINDOW SPRAY MOBIL UPPERLUBE 
MOBIL HYDROTONE MOBIL SPOT REMOVER 


bY SOCONY-VACUUM 
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| New “PLUG-CHEK™ Service 
Checks Spark Plug 
Performance 5 Ways 


CORRECT HEAT RANGE 
PROPER INSTALLATION 
EFFICIENT OPERATION 

© POSITIVE CLEANING 
© ACCURATE REGAPPING 


- 


— 
7s 
uel 


“3 OLNy 


yoo core 


How Auto-Lite “Plug-Chek” Helps Discover Engine Ills...! 


“PLUG-CHEK,”’ the new service for 
motorists offered exclusively by Auto- 
Lite Spark Plug Dealers, gives vital 
facts on engine performance. With the 
new ‘*Plug-Chek”’ Indicator and Data 
Book your service man quickly spots 


Matching the business end of your spark 
plugs against examples on the “PLUG- 
CHEK” Indicator, helps give Auto-Lite 
Service Men the “inside story” of your 
engine. Get a “PLUG-CHEK” today. 
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plugs not up to par—plugs burned or 
fouled because of some engine irregu- 
larity. And when worn plugs indi- 
cate replacement, be sure to get new 
Auto- Lite Spark Plugs ignition 
engineered by ignition engineers. 


From countless tests and experiments, ‘ — 1 out of 4 
which were conducted on Spark Plugs 

under actual operating conditions, Auto- new cars Auto- 
Lite engineers developed “PLUG-CHEK”" Lite equipped. 
—a new service for motorists. 
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SECRETS ENTRUSTED 


‘Sens are some things that can not 
be generally told—things you ought 
to know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some—but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand them. Behind the 
tales of the miracles and mysteries of 
the ancients, lie centuries of their 
secret probing into nature’s laws—their 
amazing discoveries of the hidden pro- 
cesses of man’s mind, and the mastery 
of life’s problems. Once shrouded in 
mystery to avoid their destruction by 
mass fear and ignorance, these facts 
remain a useful heritage for the thou- 
sands of men and women who privately 
use them in their homes today. 


THIS FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious or- 
ganization), an age-old brotherhood of 
learning, have preserved this secret 
wisdom in their archives for centuries. 
They now invite you to share the prac- 
tical helpfulness of their teachings. 
Write today for a free copy of the 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” Within 
its pages may lie a new life of oppor- 
tunity for you. Address Scribe G.V.H. 


Ghe ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC), SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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Coming Next Month— 


“PRIORITIES” is a big word in the news to 
day. But within a few weeks it will be more 
than a word, when familiar household articles 
begin appearing with unfamiliar materials in 
their make-up. How defense needs for certain 
metals will affect your daily life is told in an 
article that will help to prepare you for the 
changes ahead. 


MINES play a big part in the war at sea. Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S.N., Retired, 
tells you all that you want to know about mines 
—the different types, how they are laid at 
sea, how mine sweepers clear the ocean lanes 
for warships and commercial vessels. Photo 
graphs and drawings show all the details of 
this dramatic phase of naval war. 


EVERYBODY'S IDEAL HOME is the net re 
sult of boiling down the specifications in 3,307 
house plans submitted in the Popular Science 
$1,000 house-planning contest. Analyzing the 
entries, Greville Rickard, our architectural con 
sultant, has arrived at a pretty definite idea of 
what the average man and woman want when 
they set out to build a home. In addition to 
Mr. Rickard’s analysis, there will be a complete 
description of the first-prize house, a personal- 
ity sketch of the winner, and an interesting ac 
count of the way the judges went about their 
big job of finding the best among so many good 
plans. 


CALL IT A JEEP, a blitz buggy, or anything 
else you will, the “bantam” car is the most ver 
satile vehicle our mechanized Army has today. 
To show our readers what makes it perform its 
astounding tricks, we got the Army to let us 
literally take one of them apart. After reading 
this description of the panzer pram, you'll know 
it as well as the men who ride in it—but you 
won't have the bruises. 


MACHINISTS are in the front line of the de 
fense program. To help beginners in this vital 
line of work, C. W. Woodson presents four prac 
tice projects in shopwork. Whether you're in- 
terested in it as a hobby or as a job, you'll find 
these projects ideal for learning fundamental 
processes—and you'll wind up with something 
useful to show for your pains. The products 
are a plumb bob, toolmaker’s clamps, cap 
wrench, and sleeve-hammer center punch. 


FIGHTING IN THE DARK is now an im 
portant part of military aviation. How do 
bombers find their targets in the night? How 
do fighter planes find the bombers? An article 
describes the new technique of war in the air, 
and the tricks the pilots have to learn. 

SCIENCE 
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you’re that man, here’s something that will 

interest you. 
Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—butsomethingmoresubstantial ,more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You've got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study—over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary of $2,000 

to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. with his aid, you studied 

accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first-—then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex—soon you'd master 
them all 


Supp. se, 


That’s the training vou follow in principle under the 
r t 


LaSalle Problem Method. 


You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 


Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
= spend i in study. 

ill recognition come? The only answer, as you know, 
is pe success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings—before they have completed it! 
For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 


Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off investigation of all 


the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It'll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now 


Over 1850 Certified 
Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., 
I want to be an accountant. Send me, w 
The Profession That Pays,” 


Dept. 983-H, Chicago, Ill. 


Name 
Address 


Position... 


SEPTEMBER, 19}! Please me 


ithout cost orobligation, the 48-page book, 
and tull intormation about your accountancy trainir 


« 
Accountancy, 
1 program. 
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RENCH ENDIVES, Italian tomato paste, Balkan paprika, 
and many other hitherto foreign products of the soil have already 
been transplanted successfully to the United States. Florida has 
also produced Greek sage, Dutch and Danish spinach seed, Jap- 
anese mustard and turnip seed, and French teasel burrs, highly 
prized for combing wool in American mills. California, not to 
be left behind, is raising Spanish cork and Mexican guayule rub- 


ber trees. 


Te. TH RAYS, produced by infra-red rays from a special in- 
candescent lamp, killed cockroaches in four minutes at a distance 
of 18 inches, in a University of California laboratory experiment. 
Scientists reporting the feat cautioned, however, that the technique 
is scarcely applicable in household and restaurant kitchens. Infra- 
red apparatus might cost more than the afflicted home or business. 
The same rays worked equally well on many plant pests, but not 
before the plants themselves were seriously injured or killed. 


Pins OF GLASS in tires and roadways used to mean trouble. 
Betore long, however, glass may be used to give tires greater 
strength with less thickness, and British engineers have already 
used glass to reénforce concrete in bridges. Sustained speeds of 
70 and 75 miles per hour on the new superhighways destroy 
heavy-treaded tires; a lighter thin tire seems to be required, and 
glass may be just the element to give the necessary increased 
strength. The British have turned to glass to reénforce highway 
spans because of the shortage of steel. 


y) — 
V ORLD WAR I saw Germany overcome the shortage of Chil- 
ean nitrates by fixation of nitrogen from the air, when atmos- 
pheric nitrogen was turned into synthetic nitrates for explosives 
and fertilizers. World War II has brought the further startling 
development of feeding synthetic nitrogen compounds directly to 
livestock, instead of going through the roundabout “natural” 
process of fertilizing the soil, turning the nitrogen compounds into 
plant proteins, and then feeding the plant proteins to animals. 
British and Scottish experiments, as reported in the British maga- 
zine “Nature,” also tend to contirm the success of the German ef- 
fort. ‘The most successful of the synthetics is said to be carbamide. 
Tests show that carbamide is assimilated through the action of 
microérganisms living in the animals’ digestive tracts. 


HE TRAILER,an American phenomenon, is here to stay. 
So concludes Professor Donald Cowgill, of Drury College, in 
a new study revealing the existence of 1,975 “trailer cities’ in 
the United States. Professor Cowgill estimates that trailer in- 
habitants will never number more than 15 percent of the total 
population, and that they will continue to be stable, responsible 
citizens. 
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Battleship Drops Anchor \ 
in Secretary's Office 


— 


eaders SO: 





Just to show how you never 
know where you're going in the 
Navy, we had the U.S.S. North 
Carolina heading due East on page 
86 of the August issue of P.S.M., 
but here just a few weeks later she 
is turned around and streaking 
West. Anyway, Secretary Knox 
looks pleased, and I was sure proud 
to present him with this westward- 
bound job.—Matt Murphey, U.S.N. 


’ 


It seems there was an Irishman 
named Murphey and he did a 
painting of the U.S.S. North Caro- 
lina for PopuLar Science MONTHLY. 
It looked so good that he made 
another which was presented to 
the Secretary of the Navy. The 
photograph shows Artist Murphey 
and Secretary Know.—Ed. 


bt dhe‘ daisialeivie 


Wanted: a Tractor That 
Will Plow Ozarks Soil 


Here in this section 

HOW ABOUT DYNAMITE 7 of the Ozarks, we need 
oops! a two-wheel garden 
, tractor (high wheels) 

that will plow—not 

just cultivate. Ordinary 

tractors will not plow 

this soil, but will culti- 

vate it after it is 

plowed. Try in your 

Readers Say and see if 

someone has licked 

this same problem and 

is willing to tell others 


how.—E. W., Clarksville, Ark. 


Now the Tortoise Pumps a Bike 
and Achilles Drives a Car 


Here’s a problem that has been confound- 
ing philosophers for 2,400 years. Disprove it: 
If a man in an automobile gives a boy on a 
bicycle a head start he will never overtake 
him, if the boy keeps moving, no matter how 
fast he goes. Say the cyclist has a 100-yard 
start and goes only half as fast as the motor- 
ist. When the motorist has traveled the 100 
yards, the cyclist will be 50 yards ahead and 
when the motorist has traveled that 50 yards 
the cyclist will be ahead 25 yards—then 12% 
yards, 6% yards, 3's yards, and so on. Since 
half a positive number is always a positive 
number, the motorist will never overtake 
him!—J. D. G., Wallace, Idaho. 
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A Scaffold Worker Pleads 
for Kinkproof New Rope 


CaN you spare a little space to broadcast 
an SOS for an urgently needed improvement 
in Manila hemp rope? Anyone who, like my- 
self, works on hanging or swinging scaffolds 
will attest that one of the greatest nuisances 
we must struggle with is new rope. It is 
notoriously unmanageable until it is “broken 
in.” It’s almost as stiff as steel cable, and it 
twists into kinks that are a helluva job to 
remove. Kinky rope can cost a man his life 
when he’s struggling with it with one hand 
and holding his scaffold with the other, ten 
stories up. Why don’t 
rope manufacturers wo minps 
find out why new rope THE KINKS ¢ 
behaves so badly, and i A 
then try to eliminate 
the trouble? Just what 
is it that happens to 
rope during the 
“breaking-in” period 
that eventually renders 
it easy to handle? Is it 
repeated flexing, wet- 
ting and drying, sun’s 
heat, stretching, pack- 
ing closer together of 
the fibers, dust and dirt, loosening of the 
strands? What is it? And whatever it is, 
why can't it be taken care of mechanically 
during or immediately after manufacture so 
the buyer would get a rope which has already 
been broken in? Won't somebody who can 
please do something about this? Thanks!— 
A. V., New York, N. Y. 
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He'd Have a Fluid Drive 
on the Starter, at Least 


Wuite looking over 
With the Inventors 
columns, I thought of 
an idea. Why not have 
a fluid-drive starter for 
these new cars? Every 
time someone starts a 
new car, he holds the 
starter button down 
after the motor is run- 
ning, and it makes a 
whirring noise. Witha 
fluid-drive hook-up 
there would be no 
Aberdeen. S. D 


NOISELESS HORNS ARE 
MORE TO THE PoINT'! 


noise.—-R. O. F., 


When the Sole Is Lost, 
Can You Save the Upper? 

How can the jeather tops of old shoes be 
used advantageously? 
It seems a shame that 
so much leather goes to 
waste when the 
are gone and the sides 
pull out. New shoes 
can be bought cheapet 
than old ones can be 
mended. I surely wish 
someone would find a 
use for old leather, 
while they are doing so 
much with chemicals 

Mrs. E. J. H., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


OH DEAR THERE'S Always 
SOMETHING TO WORRY 
aBouT ! 


soles 


Cheese Boxes Again: This Time 
It’s a Filing Case for Slides 


You got plenty of suggestions about using 
those empty cheese boxes, but I'm surprised 
that no amateur photographer told about 
making them into slide filing boxes. You take 
some corrugated paper of the kind used in 
packing, cut it to the width of the box sides, 
and glue it on the inside of the longest di- 
mension. With a two-pound cheese box, this 
makes a 35-mm. filing box that the two-by- 
two slide will just fit.—Dr. P. B. G., Peoria, 
Il. 
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What Made the Kitten Britches 
Burn on the Wrong Side? 


One cold winter day, 

acat was sitting 

“KZ against a stove at our 
school. The stove be- 
came very warm and I 
smelled something 
burning. The cat's fur 
was scorching. After 
careful examination by 
the teacher, it was 
found that the cat was 
not burning on the side 
touching the stove, but 
on the opposite side 
Let some scientist try 
Miss E. A., Morrison- 


FIGURE |T OUT FOR 
YOUR SELF YE-E-O 


and figure that out. 


ville, Ill. 


Movie Operator’s Night Off 
Is a Busman’s Holiday 


Dip you ever wonder what we movie opera- 
tors (projectionists) do for pastime while 
running the same film a half dozen times in 
succession? I, for one, take out my specs 
and look for technical errors in the movie. 
One of my pet errors was one I saw in “The 
Return of Frank James.” Remember in the 
closing scenes when Frank James had the 
villain in the second floor of the livery 
stable? Four shots were fired through a door 
by John Carradine. He fired the first two, 
the scene shifted to the door, and behold 
there were four holes in it! Then he fired 
two more shots, but no more holes appeared 
The film editor must have slipped, or the 
villain was using a new type of firearm. One 
more thing: do you know what we pro- 
jectionists do when we have a night off? 
Why, we drop in at a theater to see a movie! 

J. A. W., Holdingford, Minn. 


Another Candidate for the 
Penny-Balloon Record 


ANSWERING J. A. F.'s 
letter about his penny- 
balloon flight: With 
another boy, I filled 
some penny balloons 
with hydrogen and let 
them go on a Sunday 
in a strong south wind. 
We heard no answer 
for two weeks. Then I 
received a letter from 
a breakwater tender on 
Hudson Bay. As near 
as I can figure, the balloon went about 1,200 
miles.—R. W.C., Royal Oak, Mich. 


WAIT'LL ONE COMES 
DOWN HERE, THEN 
TALK ! 


south) 
POLE | 
—J 
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TEACH YOURSELF SHORTHAND, TYPING 


and the Essentials of a 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR ONLY $1 


There are almost endless opportunities for new jobs, promotions, greater earning power—but 
the rewards go to those who show a little pep and ambition. The better jobs and opportunities for 
advancement go to those who improve themselves and thereby earn the right to demand greater 
rewards from industry, business, the professions, ;personal services, and the like. No matter 
what your occupation is, the ability to write notes quickly and then put them down on a type- 
writer can’t do you anything but good. Increase your personal efficiency by studying our simple, 
easy, home instructions in shorthand and typewriting, plus other important breuches of business 
and professional activity. 


The self-helps listed below are intended for students, office workers, executives, businessmen, 
professionals, and the like. In short, this offer is intended for just about everybody—the general 
public. Remember, this is no $75 correspondence course. It’s a set of neat, attractive booklets 
that we'll deliver for only $1, which pays for everything, including carriage. What an amazing 
bargain! We could dress up these booklets and easily sell them for five times our asking price, 
but that wouldn't do at all because it would be impossible for us to continue this mass appeal. 
The price is just right for everybody—only $1 for the entire business library listed below—de- 
livered. 


Our Shorthand lessons are simple and easy—you'll be using the method a few hours after 
you begin studying our simple instructions. You can do the studying in your spare time at 
home. Once you learn our system you won't forget it. At the same time we teach you the most 
scientific, efficient way to operate a standard typewriter. The two books just mentioned could be 
sold alone for $1, but that isn’t the big idea with us. We want to give you still greater value, so 
here’s what you get for your $1: 


. Lightning Shorthand Self Taught. 11. A Book of Useful Phrases. 
Typewriting Self Taught. 12. How to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
A Rapid Calculator. 13. English Composition Self Taught. 
Common Faults in Writing English. 14. How to Write All Kinds of Letters. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Self Taught. 15. Handbook of Useful Tables. 
Handbook of Legal Forms. 16. Book of Synonyms. 

. Handbook of Commercial Law. 17. 4,000 Most Essential English Words. 
. Spelling Self Taught. 18. Book of Similes. 

Grammar Self Taught. 19. Genera! Hints on Self-Improvement. 
. Punctuation Self Taught. 20. Psychology of Leadership. 


1 
a 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
0 


— 


can get the above library by return parcel post by sending this order blank today to: 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, BOX 252, GIRARD, KAN. 


TTT 





MITT 


ORDER BLANK FOR BUSINESS LIBRARY 
E. Haldeman-Julius, Box 252, Girard, Kansas. 


Enclosed please find $1, which is payment in full for a complete set of your BUSINESS LIBRARY, in- 
cluding all the 20 titles listed above, beginning with the volumes on shorthand and typewriting. You are 
to send the parcel prepaid. This payment of $1 is not an instalment but constitutes PAYMENT IN FULL. 


seeeeeeititeg 


Name 


Address 
If you prefer to have shipment go to you C. O. D. please be prepared to pay an additional few pennies 


(not more than 20c) to cover all C. O. D. fees and handling. If you send cash with order you save money. 
However, if you want the parcel to reach you C. O. D. make an X mark here 
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HOW DID OUR 4 
LANGUAGE 


ORIGINATE ? 





@ 





Astonishe 


actually means thunderstruck 


wires we trace our English word astonish back 
through the Middle English astonien and Old 
French estoner, we find its original source in Latin ex, 
“out,” combined with tonare, “to thunder.” The first 
meaning of astonish was “to stun,” “to render sense- 
less,” as by a thunderbolt or a blow. But the word has 
lost its physical significance and now suggests great 
surprise, sudden fear, or wonder. 

To tantalize is to torment with the punishment of 
Tantalus as told in Greek mythology. Disaster literally 
means “the stars are against you.” | 

These are a few of the thousands of interesting word 
origins given in the unabridged Merriam-Webster, 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition. This great reference book provides a wealth 
of general information. It contains 600,000 entries— 
122,000 more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. WARNING: The only 
genuine Webster is the MERRIAM-Webster. Look for 
the Merriam-Webster name and circular trade-mark on 
the cover. Ask your book dealer to show it to you. Write 
for free illustrated booklet of interesting word origins 
to the publishers, G. & C. Merriam Company, 749 
Federal Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Advt. ( riam Co, 


the Genuine Webster 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL oe 
DICTIONARY =“ 


Second Edition 


Please mention Porutar Screnc 


& Montuty when writing to advertisers. 


With the Inventors 


SAFE and sturdy trailer hitch for mo- 
torcycles, patented by Vincent Rea 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has served its 

inventor successfully in trips from Maine to 
Florida, and at speeds up to 75 miles an 
hour. No alteration of the motorcycle frame 


is needed to attach, with U bolts, heavy 
members that support a bed plate behind 
the saddle. A second plate swivels upon the 
first, between limits imposed by curved slots 
engaging a pair of bolts. To attach the 
trailer, a long horizontal bolt is removed 
while an extension of the trailer chassis, 
terminating in a tubular bearing, is dropped 
into place. The bolt is then replaced and its 
nut locked on, the whole operation requiring 
only a minute’s time. Upon arrival at the 
desired camp site, the trailer may be de- 
tached as quickly, and propped up with a 
log to serve as a cabin with complete living 
accommodations for two persons. ... MASH- 
ER AND FLUFFER are combined in a handy 
kitchen tool for making mashed potatoes, 
designed by Selma 
Anderson of Taco- 
ma, Wash. The bot- 
tom part, which 
serves as a masher, 
is used in the usual 
way. Meanwhile a 
crank is turned, as 
on an egg-beater, 
and rotating arms 
complete the mash- 
ing and  fluffing. 
Since both opera- 
tions are performed 
at once, instead of 
in separate steps, 
the utensil serves 
as a time-saver for 
the busy house- 
wife. ... AN AUTO- 
GIRO WITH ONE WING now joins the strange 
family of “windmill planes.” A _ counter- 
weight balances the other side of the ro- 
tating appendage. Invented by the late 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Get Expert Advice on HOW to 
PROTECT and SELL Your Invention 


“Why I thought of that years ago!” 
WE GIVE How many persons have said that, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION when they found later that somebody 
else had thought of the same thing, 
vo had it patented, sold it, and were prof 
MILITARY INVENTIONS iting from it? Too many, sad to say. 
These unfortunates did not know what 
to do about their inventions, in order 
to protect and profit from them. Some 
thought elaborate working models 
were necessary to secure a patent 
others felt their idea wasn't “worth 
much.’ They failed to realize that a 
good practical invention, plus prompt 
action in securing a Patent, and locating a buyer or a good market, 
have proved the secrets of success for thousands of inventors. 


Patent Guide Shows What To Do 


Our “Patent Guide for the Inventor’ answers many important 
questions concerning Patents that inventors constantly ask. It tells 
what facts, details, drawings, sketches, etc. are necessary to apply 
for a Patent: how to protect your invention through dated and wit 
nessed disclosure; how to do this AT ONCE to safeguard your 
rights; how Patent Office Records can be checked to determine 
whether the invention is probably patentable before filing fees need 
be paid; discusses costs involved and a practical way these can be 
paid as the application progresses. It tells how some inventors se 
cured financial backing: how many simple inventions have proved 
large commercial successes: how Patents covering improvements 
also can be profitably utilized and marketed; tells countless other 
facts of interest. 


Why You Need Expert Assistance 
The Patent Laws were enacted for your benefit—to give you pro- = Over /00 


tection for the features of your invention which are Patentable. But 

these features must wi yr and concisely set forth in the form of . 
“claims.” This phase of the procedure is so complex that the Patent . 2 I y 

Office advises the Inventor to engage a competent Registered Patent ustrations 
Attorney. We maintain a large staff—carefully trained 

registered patent attorneys—expert draftsmen—experi 

enced searchers—to serve you. We have been serving in- 

ventors for more than 20 years. 


Take First Step Now 


With the Patent Guide you will receive also Free a “Rec- CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 


ord of Invention” form which will enable you at once to 

establish the date of your invention, before you file your Registered Patent Attorney betore the United States Patent Office 

Patent application. This step costs you nothing yet may 1J2 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

be vital to your success. Remember—in Patent Matters Please send me your 48-Page “Patent Guide” and 
wr * MP . . oe a " all i “Ase seni » s age é e ’ ae £ 

ACTION is IMPORTANT. Delay can be costly. Mail the your specially prepared “Record of Invention” form 


NOW, in an envelope, or paste it on a penny postcard FREE, This request does not obligate me 
NOW. —s 5¢ . 


4// ° CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN Mes 
“*Worthy of Your Trust’’ Name... 
Yet (LZ) ‘Geoteered 


Patent Attorney 


i 9] § t 4 0 0 4 Washington, D. C. a a ND wnnenien 


IMMEDIATELY MAIL COUPON TODAY! Carer onene —  —_—— 


(Please write or print plainly.) 
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: (Continued from page 16) 

quickly tightened with Smooth-On 
Juan de la Cierva, autogiro pioneer, the odd 
craft avoids the disadvantage of vibration 
observed at times in multibladed machines. 
With its single vane pointed rearward, it 
can also be parked in a minimum of space. 

. GRIPPED BETWEEN THE TEETH, a flash- 
light leaves both 
hands free, when 
fitted with an at- 
tachment’ devised 
by Frank L. Colby 
of Forest City, 
Iowa, for use by 
garage mechanics 
and others. His de- 
vice consists of a 
T-shaped rubber 
bit held in the 
mouth, together 
with a rubber sup- 
port that rests 
against the chin. 
Lined with metal, 
which is threaded 
at the rim, the in- 
vention fits any 
conventional flashlight, replacing the regu- 
lar base cap. A hole in the chin brace offers 
and quickly tighten loose handles, casters, fixtures, a handy means to hang up the light when 
bolts, ete.. on furniture, tools and equipment all it is not in use, as shown in the accompany- 
over the hous ing close-up sketch A MAGNETIC PAINT- 
ING SET, developed by Raymond G. Osborne 
of Los Angeles, Calif.. employs powdered 
such as stopping leaks on heating systems and iron and ores, attractively painted or dyed, 
water lines, sealing cracks in boilers, radiators, for colors. Because of their difference in 
tanks, engine jackets, gear cases, et magnetic susceptibility, each pigment may 
be selectively moved about a board by an 
wood, concrete and any metal and its use does ordinary horseshoe magnet capped with a 
not require heat, special tools, or previous ex- plastic spacer of the proper thickness. It 
perience may also be removed with the magnet and 
put back in its container, which, like the 


= 


wUPOR OCT a bee 





With a little Smooth-On No I you can easily 


This many-purpose iron cement is best for dozens 
of other household and auto repair jobs, too 


Smooth-On holds set urel\ and permanently on 


‘ 
inaiat « 


en aince 


40- -Page Suntaoe 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., 
174 Communipaw Ave 
Jersey City, N. J 

Please send Smooth-O 





spacer, bears the same hue for identification. 
Thus the paints may be economically used 
over and over again. Moreover, the inventor 
declares, the fascination of picking up the 
colors with the magnet “makes it a pleasure, 
for the first time, for a child to put things 
(Continued on page 20) 
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, FREE BOOK 47, 


¢ 


AVERT | 


TO PROTECT THEIR 
INVENTIONS 


Arey uunsettled 
hout the fu 


ae 
litions? Co ncerne 1 about the security of your family— 
Does the way ahead seem veiled in doubt, leaving you 
il of the vears to con 
paint no glowi1 i une—but if you have an inven- 
. if it serves a definite new need... if the public accepts it— 
in tell you it may provide the security and benefits you are 


secking. 
Make This Record NOW =! you bave an in. 
» secure it for the future, act at once. Have it dated now and 
rded in our office. We will send you this FREE Invention Record 
Form for the purpose. Fill out the Invention Record Form, fully 
describing the nature of your invention. Make a sketch of its main 
features. Mail it to us and we will rect rd the date it was received 
in our office. The earlier the date the better your chance of combat- 
ing rival inventors who may lay claim to your idea later. 
Don’t delay a single minute in taking this important step. Your 
: le future may depend upon it. Mail the coupon for our FREE 
vention Record Blank and New FREE Bg 0k today! 


. 
Modern Business Wants Inventions 
a tical and novel inventions are in big demand today. The oppor- 
nity for quick money is enticing. Sales sources are many if your 
invention has merit. But, be sure—before you place your device in 
strange hands—that it is fully protected. A United’ States Patent 
vives you this protection. 
first step toward inventive success—always is—and always has 
been, the application for a U. "§. Patent. There is no other way to 
protect your invention in accordance with the laws of this country. 


How We Serve You As Registered 
Patent Attorneys The U. S. Patent Office strongly 


recommends—unless the inventor 
is familiar with such matters—that he employ the services of a 
Registered Patent Attorney in the preparation of his Patent Applica- 
tion. We are Registered Patent Attorne ys, fully qualified to represent 
you at the Patent Office. We have had long experience in studying 
hundreds of types of inventions. This gives us the ability to judge 
your invention and to describe it accurately and convincingly in 
technical language. It gives us the pe rception to center arguments 
upon those details of your invention whic in 
our judgment, will be Jooked upon most favorably 
by the Patent Office Examiner 
Mail the coupon today for our new FREE Book 
*“‘How To Protect Your Invention’’ and our 
FREE Invention Record Form—maybe this step 
will pave the way to future security for you and 
your family. Act Today! 


EXTRAS «=~ 


this coupon 
tight away you will also receive the in- 
spiring stories of a number of humble in- 
ventors and their successes, titled “Bright 
Ideas That Were Right Ideas.”’ 


MeMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 


142-P BARRISTER BUILDING 7 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ,G 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 
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Know How Successful 
Inventors Protect ond 
Sell Their Inventions 


Our new FREE Book ts the latest volume on In- 

ventions and Patents off the press. It brings you 

new information about the modern way to pre- 

pare your pg for market. How to protect it 

—how to sell it. It's a book every inventor — — 

have. Mail the coupon today for our boo 

To Protect Your Invention’’ and learn these _ 

portant facts — 

How to know if ere is a prior U. S. Patent on 
your inventio 

How to save otepe in getting patent action. 

How we prepare your ae on for presenta- 
tion to the Patent O 

How you may patent an “improvement on some- 
thing in use now 

How to obtain funds to patent and promote your 
invention. 

How to find a buyer or backer for your invention, 

How to protect yourself in making royalty 
agreements. 

These and many other inventive 


E 

tect Your Invention.’’ 
coupon or write us to- 
day—the first edition of 
these new books is 
ge be sure you 

et your gd 
while they last. 


Please mention Porvutar Scrence MonTHLY when writing to advertisers 
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NOT A CHOO-CHOO, JUNIOR, 
JUST A CAR THAT NEEDS SANI- 


FLUSH IN THE RADIATOR back where they belong.” ... A CONVENIENT 
SHOULDER SUPPORT for a hand-set telephone, 


invented by Alvin N. Epstein of Chicago, 
Ill., permits use of both hands for taking 
notes or referring to correspondence during 





VES 


a call. Only the gentle pressure of the 
user's ear is required to hold the phone in 
place. Three pairs of flexible “tingers” at- 
tach the support securely to the instrument, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
. HOES, RAKES, BRUSHES, BROOMS,AND MOPS 
are converted into two-handed implements, 
with a supplementary handle devised by 
Jacob M. Tweit of Holcombe, Wis. Instead 
of having to bend over to use both hands, 
the user works from a comfortable standing 
position. In addition, the extra leverage 
makes light tasks out of hard ones. For use, 
an opening in the curved shank of the extra 
handle is slipped over and down the regular 
‘ ; one. After the grip has been adjusted 
Po the joo s”.. o it. Plain to the most convenient position, it may 
your ot enoug ee be locked securely in place by tighten- 
wate <a ish Can't | are an ing a wing nut. The 
evlinder heads » cleaning iser has the choice 

num Cyr athrooms for Hone on if placing it at 
= net (Du cory, arufs ry either side of the 
a ) Sold aa ie stores shart, so that it will 
hardware | The Hygien" sft \ serve a left-handed 
joc and 2 — ~antots Ohio. he rr right-handed 
products : _ person with equal 


e Fl facility. In the illus- 
Sani- gue ie tration, the labor- 
saving device is 

CLEANS ° shown attached toa 


hoe. ... WHEN HE 
WANTS TO PLAY 


: ¥ = * three saxophones at 
G MONEY Assembling . , nothing can 








Sani 


wis 
bo groct 


EW MEAD KI “YAK —— ; . ' . a stop Bill G. Trew, 
= >... complete =. Be of Steubenville, 
xz ar Home! Kiteasity —_— Ohio. Any little me- 


chanical difficulties 

r profit! P e. Seawort you'd think might arise are all disposed of 

weirs cost. 3 models 2¢ Ths. to 45 open in his Multiple Saxophone Unit, patent 
FREE ing, paddling. Also oar ae eee 2,232,151. He mounts his three instruments 
R YAK. ive w for strates ver on a single stand, adjusting them so that 


Cireulars! 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Into the Aviation Career of Your Choice 


CF oT: Vie: VG 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUWTILS 


6 


Get e extra 
SUVART AN Ss 
\ ed by UL 8 t $750. woo ex- 
pansion program makes SP AR T AN « 


rs 


™ 
ocncinees 
2 RADIO 
TECHN aut 
met 
msTRU 
° Tec weirs 


scan eq 

. SPARTAN Cr i i 

emplost Next semester 

starts September 29 

WRITE for free Catalog. 

Captain Maxwell W. Balfour 
Director 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


EARN A DEGREE at uome 


From A Chartered Educational Institution 
Employers Now Demand Graduates With Degrees 
88 Degree Courses tn Arts: S s Philosophy ; Educ n lic H 


Dept. PS-91 


raining: , 
Mechanica 
Rad 


' aa § P 
McKintey-Roosevelt Foundation, 4610-AF Sheridan Road, Chicago 


-STATE COLLEGE 


B. 8. Degree in 2% Years 


e for techni ‘ 
Mect nanieal, hem! al Rad ’ 
Bb : 


departmer 


ma 


prepa 


i 8 
58th year. 
i Burton endo 


r, January, March, June Write for ta 
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Metal Finishing. etc. Illustrated lit- 
32 PAGE 
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MICHIGAN TRADE SCHOOL 

3718 Weodward, Detroit, Mich. 
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ment Big pay. Special " Drafttn < se trains 
you Ql a RLY at home FREE. Bulletin. 


No ob! mm. Addr 
American School, Dept. A-646, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


in spare time. 
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eded ymimon school edu cati on sufficient 
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ch American School of Phote 
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REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MAIN OFFICE: 430-K VICTOR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pittsburgh Office: 521-C Empire Building 
Los Angeles Office: — meget Bidg. ¢ 
Send me free ! f yur be ate mt Frotection® and 
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SEND NO MONEY! —Save Money! 
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TRANSPARENT os 
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We make FALSE TEETH for vou by MAIL 6 

from your own mouth-impression. Meney- to$35 

Back Guarantee of S facti 
Free impression material, directions,catalog 


‘fevsional Mode! U.S. Dental Co., Dept.9-42 Chicago, Ill. 
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INVENTORS fw 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS PATENT || 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK ==> =} 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT 


Written by a Former Member of the Exam- 
ining “are (1922-24) of the U. 8S. Patent 
Office ou want te profit by your idea, 
you 1 take steps to apply for a U. 8. Patent 
atonce. Your first step is to get this Free Book. This inter- 
illustrated book contains valuable information you 
have. It tells you fully how to obtain a patent on 
idea in the quickest way. With this Free Book you will 
receive a ‘Record of Invention’ form on which you can 
easily record your idea. Personal and Confidential Service: 
Yeur case will be personally handled only by a Registered 
Patent Attorney who is also a Former Member of the Ex- 
amining Corps of the U. 8. Patent Office. All communica- 
tions confidential. 
MAM COUPON TODAT tor FREE PATENT BOOK sad RECORD OF INVENTION Form. 


CARL MILLER 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 
FORMER MEMBER EXAMINING CORPS U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
Woolworth Bidg., 35th Floor, De -C, New York City 
MILLER BUILDING, Dept. 91°C, WASHINGTON, D.C 


Please send me your Free Book, *‘How to Obtain a Patent,’* 
your ‘Record of tnvention’’ Tore. 
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OF COSTS and OTHER USEFUL 
FORMAT/(ON ABOUT PATENTS 


EUGENE H. PURDY, REGISTERED PATENT AT 


TORNEY 
NTERNATIONAL 8. 08¢c HINGCTON dD. € 





~ My Personal 
service assures 
strictest confi- 
dence on all 
your patent 


problems. Send 
me a model or 
drawing, or 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


sketch and description of your invention, and $5.00. I will make a 
search and report promptly as to its patentability and send you « 
copy of my 72-page booklet. Or, if you prefer to read my booklet 
Gret, write today for FREE copy. Registered Patent Attorney 


UL. F. Randolph, 340-D Victor Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Discover YOUR "Pot O’ Gold” 


in GRETSCH DRUMS] 


@ Many big- 
mame - band 
drummers 
found a “Pot 
Oo Gold” in 
their mastery 
of drums, like 
BERNIE 
MATTINSON, featured ace Im 
HORACE HEIDT and His PAY 
MUSICAL KNIGHTS, in the big- 
time motion-picture of that name. BERNIE and his 
GRETSCH DRUMS have won high honors in the musical 
world. Start your career with a GRETSCH, made by 
the oldest drum house in America. Stage, screen and radio 
constantly need new musical talent, so start TODAY 
to learn to drum... with a famous GRETSCH DRUM. 
Send penny postcard for brand new 84-page FREE Drum Cata- 
logue just off the press; also full information about EASY- 
PAYMENT PLAN and FREE trial. Address Dept. PS92. 
The FRED. GRETSCH MFG.CO. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, NWN. Y. 


GRETSCH also offers SUPER VALUES in Guitars, 

Saxophones, Trumpets, Trombones, Accordions. 

Send for FREE catalogue. Mention instrument. 
. 


TO PLAY 
EASY TO 


lease mention Porutar Scte: 


MontTHLy whe 
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their mouthpieces converge. With one hand, 
he fingers the saxophone at his left; with 
the other hand, the one at his right. As for 
the one in the middle, he plays it with his 
feet. To adapt the instruments to his un- 
usual purpose, he 
has devised tricky 
bars and keys 
never dreamed of 
by other red-hot 
saxophone artists. 
Cords or wires 
connect toe and 
heel treadles to 
the keys of the 
foot-operated 
horn. According 
to Trew, the com- 
bination sounds 
like something 
if and when you 
master the tech- 
nique of working 
more than 500 
parts described in 
his patent. ... ELECTRICALLY PROPELLED from 
any wall outlet, a toy war tank performs 
realistic evolutions under the control of a 
youthful operator. A remote-control box 
starts, stops, or reverses either of two elec- 
tric motors within the plaything, one motor 
being coupled to each driving track. With 
a little practice, the tank can be put through 
a large variety of maneuvers, according to 
the inventor, Frederick P. Schur of Chicago, 
Ill. By controlling both motors alike, it 
may be sent forward, backward, or stopped. 
With only one motor stopped, the vehicle 
travels in a curve. It spins in a circle when 
one motor is driven forward and the other 
in reverse. For added realism, an extra 
button on the control box operates a built-in 
device that operates a tattoo to simulate 


gunfire. The power cord does not interfere 
with the operation of the toy so long as it 
stays within a given radius. A spring sup- 
port on top of the tank holds the line high 
enough to keep it from tangling. 
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INDUSTRY NEEDS 


TRAINED MEN IN 


Prepare at Bliss for a better place in vital in- 
dustries and national defense. Learn funda- 
mentals of electrical theory and practice. Apply 
them in testing, drafting, machine shop, wir- 
ing, control. Course complete in one school year. 

Experienced instructors. Modern shops and 
laboratories. Highly successful placement rec- 
ord. Bliss graduates are in demand. Comfortable 
living quarters. Spacious campus. 49th year be- 
gins Sept. 24. Ask for Free Vocational Chart, 
109 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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RADIO COURSES 


Radio Operating—Radio Servicing—Amateur Code Classes 


AUTO MECHANICS [yeep ciccinies 


Shop Principles 
Air Conditioning—Refrigeration—Motion Picture Operating 


DRAFTING i2"3rs0 iccaits; 
Y. M, Cc. A, 


TRADE & TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Correspondence Courses in 


10 W. 63rd St. New York, N. Y. 
RADIO snc ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING E25) 


SLECTRICAL Eramnennene. 

fie Ve Enderstands 

RADIO. ENGINEERING. § ouree in radio, public eddrese, pe to-electric 
work. Trains you to be cuper- service man, real vacuum tube ician. Tuition 
ONLY 825 wither iy e Det area nent 2 les Experiment kits furnished. 
student magazines, etc 
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FR REE ° LiNcOUN ENGINEERING SCHOOL, Box931- -S-33,Lincoin, Nebr. 
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Be a Radio 
Technician 


learn at Home to Make 


 §30, $40, 950 a WEEK 


oe Opera- you want better pay quick, and a 
tor Broad- b in a field with a future, I offe 
casting Sta- you a time-tested, practical was to 
$5. 310 a week extra in a few 

prepare for a good 

ving up to $50 a 

Technician or Ra- 

dio Operator 


i Have Trained Many Beginners 

4 for Opportunities Like These 
¥ ot OM tadio factories are receiving mil- 
s pee I ons of dollars in Defense Orders 
3 asting Stations ( there are 882 

$200 a Month nploy thousands of Radio Tech 

in Own Busi- ns and Operators. Repairing, Se 
ness ng. Selling Home, Auto Radios re- 
quire $s th ous ands more, enables many 
to have their own spare or full-time 
Radio businesses Aviation Commer- 
cia Police. Radio, Public Address 
stemsemploy thousands more. Tel- 
sion will need Radio Technicians 
Radio Technicians in the Army, 

win extra rank, pay 

Many Make $5, $10 a Week Extra 

In Spare Time While Learning 
$10 a Week tive you special training to show 
Extra in it to get and handle Radio jobs 
Spare Time r 


hief Iperator HOLLIS 


borhood while learning 
method—half with Radio 
esson makes my Course 
fascinating, practical 
GET MY 64-PAGE BOOK FREE. It 
describes y Course; Radio's oppor- 
r and tomorrow 
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Mail this Now FREE 
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National Radio Institute 
Washington, D 
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INVENTIONS WANTED 


Practical and useful new inventions, or novel improvements on previously 
protected devices, can now be safely marketed witho st patenting expense. 
We have successfully helped inventors for over 17 years in selling their unpatented 
ideas to manufacturers, with positive safeguards under Federal Court decisions. 
fur complete information about this co-operatively owned association. 
tion-minded employees to give you efficient, 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 


PATENTED OR 
UNPATENTED 


Send 
Over 50 inven- 
individual service. 

Register of American Manufacturers, 


INVENTORS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


etc. 








INVENTORS-FREE Facts! 


Your Ideas May Be Worth Money 
Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLETS: “How We Pro- 
tect You” and “‘How to Commercialize your Invention™ 

also, “Certification of Invention” form that protects you 
in your first 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO. 
Registered Patent Attorneys Since 1875 
219 aw Gass. wast. D. Cc. 

< n patent pro 
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roedy now good job in Electric 
move ree tate tells you how we train mo 
Behe Feb ork on real elec- 
—t | machinery — not by books or correspon- 
dence. Amazing pies enables you to get trainin 
first then take 12 Months to pay in em 
monthly payments erase « My 0 days after gradu- 
; Experience or vanced education not 


ofrigeration onditionin inatraction 
incloded. MAIL COUPON for FREE 
and ali tacts. 


HM. C. LEWIS, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 &. Paulina St... Dept. 61-73, Chicago, M. 

Send free book with Facts on Coyne, the Pay After Gradua- 
tion pian. and extra 4 weeks Radio Course now inctuded. 
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eo Profitable — 
90 days at Home 


bot many prefer to open their o 
I 2 incomes from Dectors, hospitals 
sanitart me and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. Reducing 
glone offers rich rewards for epecialiste 
Write for Anatomy Charts and booklet 


They re FREE 


The College of Swedish Massage 
£P > 30 €. Adams $t., Dpt. 670, Chicago 





Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS (= Y 


Be a Taxidermist. Double your hunting fun. We teach 
ea fone, Home. Mount Birds, Animals, Pets Heeds 


teh. Save your hunting trophies: decors te 
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DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


559 Union St.,. Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A Higher in Canada 





Write for our New Free Book, 
it contains spectr 
rite In spare t 
¢ for a Professional Pen — and your 
name beaatifully written. Write tod 
THE TAMBLYN SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP 
439 Ridge Buliding, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 


The most complete fluorescent catalog—listing 
fixtures, accessories, kits for every type of 
fluorescent lighting—including newest kitchen 
and bed lamps—at lowest wholesale prices 
New kit and diagram service makes it easy to 
assemble, instal!, and sell complete fluorescent 
for homes. stores, factories. offices and farms 
Send for FREE catalog and special agents offer 


Jackson Fluerescent Supplies, Dept. 2, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicage 


MAKE MONEY 


NEW EASY WAY -WITH DRESSES, 
SPORTSWEAR AND UNIFORMS / 








Make big earnings with famous nationally- 
advertised Hoover line of smart, exclusive 
Uniforms for restaurants, fountains, hotels, 
taverns, stores, offices, doctors, dentists, 
etc. Not house-to-house. No experience—no 
money needed. Mail postcard for beautiful new 
Uniform Style presentation, actual samples and 
money-making equi KT FREE. BSeven, 
251 W, 19th St., 


NATIONAL MOWER to 


833Cromwell Avenue St. Paul, Minn, 





Sickle mower, power driven, rub- 
ber tired, pulls self, cuts high 
grass, hay, weeds, on 

level or rough, 

Moderate Price. 


Write for 


Catalog than «2 scythe! 














90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
TEST THEM 


Low 
AS 

S6.85|/EXAMINE THEM 

We make FALSE TEETH or you 


by mail from your own impressions ou hare 


satisfaction of NEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
satisfaction but you be your own judg 
WRITE TODAY for FREE 


SEND NO MONEY Booklet and Material 


CLEVELAND DENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 33-M1, East St. Louis, Illinois 
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AVIATION Wants More See aeeennin % 
oa 
pees LINCOLN MACHINISTS +, 


TRAINED MEN NOW READY! 


This Lincoln Government Approved School of Avia- 
tion wants to immediately get in touch with men 
interested in [ate aring o for positions as Pilots, 
Mechanics tical ineers 
BEA COMMERCIAL pes Earn $2000 to $4000 
a year. Ge « Approved training, BOTH_Pri- 
mary and Advanced prepares for Commercial Pilot 
Rating and immediate emp! nent. Big demand for 
Lincoln Pilots 
be ~- as tie, Se pa arn tc , de- 
id lane tig deman high 
P les ps 
BE AN ‘AIRPLANE gooey : arn $1500 to $2500 a ye 
rnment Approved tr , res you tor your official Rat 
ras A & EF Mechanic ‘ iook eueutanes in Airpl 
ine Mainten - « ‘ r u ‘ epair irlines Al 
“SYart TRainine Now. are L; our G vaduate s in good 
pay civiliz itions essential defens 


WRITE ‘TODAY for comple te intermation. 
LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL | 
639 Aircraft Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska Tyas hs as | 
= = Se BF oe perate and 


. Shapers, Dri 
Machine Tools. 











an 
BOOKS IN ONE! 


A 


s | DEGREE IN 
iN TWO YEARS 


B. S. Degree courses in qnoineering: Electrical, Civil, Chem., 
Mechanical, Radio or Aeronautical. 1 yr. Mech. Draft- 
ing. Approved by Civil Aeronautics Authority, participa- 
tion in Pilot Training Program. Large industrial center 
Prep courses without extra charge. Earn board if desired 
Low tuition. Ent er September 2, December, March, June. 
Write for Catalog 

691 E. Washington Bivd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


INDIANA TE HNICAL COLLEGE 
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ruLLY WissTRa 


Eamon 


Practical, tested training. Backed by 36 years experience. Course 
includes Auto Mechanics, Diesel Service and Operation, Diesel 
Power Generation, Machine Shop Practice, Auto Electrics, etc. 
Flexible plan to meet specific needs of those with or without jobs 
Oldest, largest trade school in West qualifies you and helps you 
get a good pay job. Transportation allowed to L. A. Earn room 
and board while learning. Request Free Catalog 
WATIORAL SCHOOLS wr.27% 
Los Angeles 

















Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equiv yl. to ~— school wen - groperes for = 


industry and socially. Don't be handicapped al! 
xh School graduate. Start your training now. 
Bulietia pe os No obligation. 


merican School, Dpt. H 646, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


ENGINEERING, broadcasting, avi- 
ation and police radio, servicing, 
marine and Morse telegraphy taught 
thoroughly. 48 weeks’ engineer- 
ing course equiv alent, to three years’ college radio work. School 
established 187 expenses low. Catalog free. DRIVE FULLY 
Dodge’s s Institute, Nye St., Valp ©, Ind. EXPLAINED! 
TRAIN FOR TECHNICAL RADIO WORK. | give you ful! Radio Equipment inciud 
ing Tester, Radio Tools, 146 Radio Parts You do over 100 actual experiments 
You are preconditioned with Radio repair experience right in your own home! 
FREE: Write for complete details in new catalog “HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN RADIO 
SPRAYBERRY ACADEMY OF RADIO, CEEPUniversity Place. NW. Washington, D.C 


ARTISTS MAKE MONEY : 


Find out your ability. Send name, age, occupation and 
address for Free Vocational Art Test. 
Federal Schools, Inc., 9141 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operator FOLLOW THIS MAN 


He 8 ow dye A ae eee 4 _PAY ONLY $1. A 4 MONT 


Running down dangerous Counterfeit Gane. 
tale finger prints in murdered girl's roc | Cito cian kets 
The aay mag i 
No. 38 made 7 ater 
Free °-. b hy tere Write for tt. eae whee abel reese wise 


Earn a Regular Monthly Salary 
YOU can become a Finger Print Expert at home, 
in your spare time, at smal! cost. Write for confi- 
dential full report and details. Literature wil! be 
sent only to persons stating their age 

mereryrs oF sore (SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside A 
Dept. 1366 ‘thicz azo, ttt. 
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U. S. SCHOOL OF MI SIC 
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Free ‘Book and Print and Picture Comete 


89 Brunswick Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 
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Pick Your Course 
Piano Flute 
Violin Guitar 
Organ Saxophone 
Cornet Mandolin 
Trombone Ukutete 
Piccolo . 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Trumpet 
Piano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Modern Elementary 
Harmony 
Orums and Traps 














Study LAW at Home! 


SHORT Law Training Courses for BUSINESS MEN and WOMEN; 


LAW ACCOUNTANTS; ENGINEERS 


LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS; 


LABOR OFFICIALS; CREDIT, HOTEL, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE 


Six month specialized cc 


ses red 


cost, assure success 


ties and lead to LARGER PERSONAL EARNINGS. 31 years 


furnished. Easy payment plan. 
end for FREE BOOK at once! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
a" 9-6, 8 E. Huron St., psionic il. 


ot expert legal instruction. All text 
yiciency certificate awarded, S: 


FREE 


90) W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, LL. 


__unterte RADIO, —bepr. 241 or 100 SUKTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, ©. ¥. 


The new sensation in men's 


time to get ‘ I 
highly profit oe bus ness of your 
own with this fast seller, and a come- 
plete line of almost 250 styles of dress, 
work and sports shoes. Prices as low ag 
$1.98 a pair. Free 10-second demon- 
Strator sella super-« om fort aire 
cushion shoes like m 

Be the MASON sane wry Shoe 
Man in your localit Manufac- 
turer established 38 years will 

te line on request in- 

“luding factory-fitting shoe ser- 


vice training. No experience needed, Write for big FREE sales kit 


Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. A-10, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
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SHOPMEN ... FOREMEN 
Train 


For the Job Ahead 


Take advantage of the great need for supervisors, fore- 
men, general foremen, superint This need will in- 
crease because of the Defense P gran und the business 
boom. Add to your present ability the knowledge which 
will prepare you for these better jobs You « 
quickly, in your spare time ¢ ymme, at moderate 
LaSalle Moderna Foremanshi ining 13 condensed, 
esting, pract il—what you st 
the job tomorrow. It was built by experien 
aa to Conant Sy qupetences snene 1 We ) 

485 page booklet, “Modern Foremanship.” It t 
opportunities and gives full details of our traming. It's 
REE, Mail this ad or write today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 963-MF, CHICAGO 
er trained ¢ 
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“UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


picTURE ES fice > ‘Dept. jet 10 W. 33 St., New York City. 





DEFENSE Tras WANT 
MORE TRAINED TECHNICIANS! 


Take advantage of the shortage of TRAINFD 
en! ft of jole now oepen—witt bie 


pay for A hiectro, of Weld 
(l year)- t i 


> Ment ee meet cae ~ 1 oes 
MU WAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
PS-941 H. Greadway & E. State, Miwavkee, Wis 


THINK 


The Thinking Aiphabet is a tested short-cut to 4 keener mind, better 
Speech, Stronger personality, quicker advanceme ro higher earnings. 
ee mi na Power test and Book a 
__ Self Adv . OYA Fern St. “philadelphia. 
. — 


Big Money for Workers 


In Home or Shop 


“MAKING ore 
cemeter nm tte ma 
i \ 
terials 7 wa s ave 
nent wate t Bo t ' al 
NATIONAL POTTERIES COMPANY 
Dept. B, 11 W. 26th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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4784 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Blackheads PIMPLES 


No harm! 
Send to Dr 
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MICHIGAN TRADE SCHOOL 
3720 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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PARKS AIR COL 


PARKS AIRPORT 


LEGE 


EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL 


Offers YOU COLLEGE and PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Majoring in AVIATION 


Accredited by the Ilinois Superintendent of Public Instruction. In- 
cluded in the Acero lited Higher Institutions 1938, issued by the U. S 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. U. 8S. approved as a 
Commercial Ground and Flying School and Mechanics’ School. Ac- 
credited by and cooperating with the United States Army Air Corps in 
giving flight and mechanical tiaining. Open to high school graduates 
FOUR courses lead to B.S. degrees in Professional Piloting, Aviation 
Operations Maintenance Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering. 
SWENTY- TWO TRAINING PLANES are used in professional flight 
training which prepares graduates for airline flight operations 
FACULTY of 82 specialists in various fields of aviation 

1569 graduates. Enrollment limited to a total of 300 commercial avia- 
tion students. Cay vacity enrollment of 560. 

100-acre airport, 25 buildings devoted to school purposes exclusively. 
Dormitories and dining hall at the College 

Fall term September 29. Send postcard ‘or new 64-page catalog. 


15th YEAR parks Ain COLLEGE East St-Louis, tt 





afl A Gaapeates Succeed 


ed Repsir Base). Actual 
} upped hope iver 


$1.500,000 Airport 
ted catalog Dept 

August G Becker, Director 
Aviation Bidg. Pittsburgh Pa 


PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE 
or AERONAUTICS 


STUDY ENGINEERING .: NOME 


Earn a Degree at Home 
From A Chartere« Educational yy 
Employers Demand Degree Men For K i 
ink 


ss Degree Course rhanical: Drafting; ey Fo hitec 

tomotive; Steam; Diesel; rt a dio;Structural;Mining; Industria i 
way; Petroleum; Marine; Re frigerati ir¢ conditioning Chemical Engineering 
Arts; Sciences; Philosophy: Education: Pub ic th; Medical Jurisprudence 
Psychology; Sociology; Physics; Chemistry; Geo hear? * Pol Science; Theology ; Law 
Agriculture: Business Training: Accounting: Statistics. Founded 1908. Chartered 
McKinley-Roosevelt Foundation, 4610 0-BF Sheridan Road, Chicago 
You Can 


Learn To \ 3 (ae: 


Trained Artists Are Capable of Earning $30, $50, $75 “< “a 
Weekly. Many of our graduate ire now eni« ying suc- 
cessful careers. By our pr actical, method moun ee 
since 1914, we teach you Comme rcial Ar rt, Cartooning 
and tttustrating AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME. TWO 
for details i 
and Profit,’’ € xplains 7 


neenng. Aline . tral 
Tower Operatonsa Instruments (U. S 


UTFITS included with training Write 
Book 
r é »pportunities tion. State ag 
STUDIO 139-T WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1115-15th Street, N. Washington, D. C. 





MORE DRAFTSMEN NEEDED ip al! man- 

ufacturing and building lines—$5) to $50 a 

week and UP. Le umn quickly at home in spare 

time Selctinn Employment Servtce Write 

NOW for FREE Bulletin. No obligation. 
American School 

Dept. 1DD646, Drexel & S8th, Chicago 


BRUSH PLATING OUTFITS 


for avtoparts, reflectors, 
* No tanks necessary. Free particulars. & 


GUNMETAL CO., AVE. F, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


TYPEWRITer Bargains 

Send fetes 

Genuine U péerwoets, Royals, etc., refinished $100 otes n ade 8 

t duced to about ly mfg . ay tri fully 
guars d—casy terme-16e a day. 


international Typewriter Exch., 





faucets, bicycles. 





231 
2 6 “Soy, Chicago 


Courses 


-SOLD-RENTED 


Write today for big FREE illustrated catalog explaining 
this amazing service. Used correspondence courses ont 
educational books on every subject. 100% satisfaction 
uaranteed. We buy for cash — we offer unbelievable 
»argains. Send your name on penny postcard at once 
No obligation 
NELSON company 


500 Sherman, Chicago 


HE Mailed 
This Coupo 


ee em 
CHARS ATLAS. 
| . yo Fo Te Men of wee f Drains ae 
| ree wn eee wes, inn SP le 


ren aecaile 1 

Besey ren Oo een : 1 
are plainly? 

om 1G Litt te sical 


NDRES** 734 


Geiss SS <a ool 


. Ve 
ee prnaMic 
ive me 


and Here's 
the Handsome 


Prize-Winning 
Body | Gave Him: 


J. G. O’Brien of California mailed my CHARLES 
coupon. Got my free book. Won my Atlas- ATLAS 

Champion, Sterling Silver Cup. He says; 
“Look at me NOW! ‘Dynamic Tension’ 
WORKS! I'm proud of the natural, easy 
way you made me an ‘Atlas Champion’!’’ 


Let Me Prove ! Can Make You 
a New Man! 
Would you like greater development—a 
secular body? Then listen was once a 
ib. weakling. Afraid to fight, ashamed 
to be seen in a swimming suit. Then I 
liscovered the secret that changed me 
inte World’s Most Perfectly Devel 
oped Man.” My secret is *‘Oynamie 
Tension.’’ Its purpose is to give you 
powerful rippling muscles you like 
to see in your mirror. And for those 
with systems sluggish from lack 
of exercise to help them tone up 
their entire body, inside and out 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


My method — **Dynamic Ten- 
sion’’ wil turn 
you. No eory 
is “mA. And 


An_ untouched 
photoofCharies 


ly Developed 
Man.** 


a using m 
**Dynamic Tension’’ 
unconsc —s every m ay 


» day alking. bendin 
-to BU ILD MUSCLE “and. VITALITY. 


FREE BOOK <p 


it talk to you in straight-from-the- 
Pr 


thetii send for this book 

today. AT ONCE 
CHARLES ATLAS 

Dept. 1J, 115 E. 23rd St., 
New York City. 


atk. Taff 

—_— 
CHARLES ATLAS 
Dept. 14, 115 East 23rd St., New Vert. N. Y. 


want proof ‘*Dynamic venston® 

ew Man—witt ealthy 
Selapeneus. Send FREF 

Health and Strengtt 


**Everilasting 


ase print or write plainly) 


mention PorputaR Science when writing to advertisers. 





AKE BIG MONEY at HOME / 


NEW INVENTION 


| iNew. patented A ention makes possible | 
Ae ec IME auto- 
to set up and run ANY ' : A. —— A ~~ =. —— = < 
kind of machine; MAKE MORE | restaurants, etc.,with durable, sparkling. new 
MONEY NOW by learnin x coat of metal—with stroke of brush. Easy, 
quickly HOW TO DO THincs ‘| simple, quick. Genuine Gold, Silver, Nickel, 


‘ : +t Cadmium, etc. Everything furnished. Outfit 
— —, sane veers of complete, ready for use. No shop required 
study and practice ie ce- V Clear from $2 to $5 an hour in lifetime b 
mand for SKILLED men is AL- ness. Small investment starts you in business 


READY ahead of the supply, : Steady repeat. Machine can pay for itself in 
then what WILL IT BE a month or two trom ae week. Send TODAY for FREE SAMPLI 
Bi P Don't bs this chan toc fy for promo- and illustrated BOOKLET how you can have 

er a . ; ~~ otehe ~ > Mn . a life income from a business of YOUR OWN 
is — Im ast 4 the a sit ng Eight Bi Books he k | of SAMPLE and BE upon satisfied customers. Act at once! 
is y m f ’ C s che l 

rtant mechanical facts told ly and clearly. Over 3000 BOOKLET WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 

anes, 5 nearly 3000 j ae i , e ery | s b fully, includ- Site tte ieee22s N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tll. Dept. 2. * 


ing Tool Making tterr Making Foundry Work Mechanical 


Drawing, Forgir achine Shop Practice and Reannpoment. eee — > 
and hundred 
8 siz Books (Up- to- Date Edition) Sent ‘FREE R U p U b ED 
to you for examinati on ye sen * 
r y oe pase with 26 riai 5 icket 1200 illus- 

‘ st how r 


ye he's books. ‘De Get Relief This Proven Way 


cide in your own hx < plac {fb wh r or not " 
you want to kee; er < ur : t want to Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
Note their great MONEY MAKING ie n. if you want lesh——-press heavily on hips and spine-—enlarge opening 

them. pay on the easiest kind of payments. A year's consult fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluth« No leg-straps 
ing privileges with our engineers now given with these books belts Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
without extra charge ws every body movement with instant ir 

American Technical Society, Publishers—Home Study Courses » of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
> ee ee es ee ee we we oe oe ee Can worn in bath 


—— oS Vor r play Waterproof 
American Technical Society. Dept. $620, Drexel at S8th St.. Chicago. Send for amazing FREE book Advice / » Ruptured”’ and 
ur ‘ 1 ae ond oe os 5 ~~ l ) truthful 60-day trial « Also endorse 











ents from ateful users in your tL Write 
CLUTHE SONS. Dept. 14, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Aircraft Sees Explained! 


Aidress of Aot nautics ORION 
P ome | attac ha 2 tatic r spatior mpiloyer rn n r " iD "pATT: k ws exactly 
4 . : efe 4 nts require He 


addres 


4 safe So ana Bank. ‘Indie ator, “Gyroscopic Horizon. tle arance 

RAIN Altimeter, « i 1 ; END NO Ther y 

oe posteard Sond me AiRCRAPT INSTRUMENTS etr 

“FoR ' ' t ‘ ' Patt FRE Af 


The 

: a few cents post 
if 4 send § ‘ ier we | ' we Sa ret 
“ 


oD. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Dept. PSM, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 








INANCE YOUR TRAINING 


Garecacmcengticet| | FREE tmce 


weeks of Prac tte al shen work in "th © gr 
nreal RADIO‘ ' t 260 thrilling pages, showing over 


Iv: ie luca Nn or experet 1000 opportunities to make money 

Fr L for lif Many earn Household 
while learning. “Malt ‘coupon today | for tree . 1 ve 
h 1 





wis displ 


Radio M f , 
C. LEWIS, Pres... RADIO DIV. ‘Cavne Electrical Schoot nds of irticies 
oOo $. Paulina st Dept. os Che ucage. Hhnors i“ n in t :s exciting book for 


t 
al 
5 


on Tuition- Atter- Greduation”™ Plan. 




















eu Caringp 


OFFERS WORLD'S 
MOST PERFECT 


Mest rfect clarinet scale ever 
de oped Patented pivot screw 
an " ‘pest lock — yt arte ct ad- 

ent . y 


. ; dt A nm metal. 
"ap, ’ Many o ive iatepee. yet 
costs no more. Try it at your dealers 
, - or write today for complete facts. 

WHIZZ K” Bicycle Motor. Quiet, Dependable. 4-cycle i C. G. CONN, LTD. 
p. Bievele structure not weakened. Center of gravity : 932 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


snged. Looks like mutorcycle. Easily installed. Further FOR FREE 


formatio write / 
BREENE-TAYLOR ENGINEERING CORP. BOOK 
7016 McKintey Los Anceles. 
? i 3 : ting t / ' POPULAR SCIENCE 


~ 








VANE Zia) 'n Protected 


Territory to 
Manufacture New 
Building Unit 


Brikcrete is America’s newest and 
finest masonry unit. Combines great 
trength with light weight. Color- 
air-insulated, modern. Twice 
size of brick; half the weight 
ave one third over brick con- 
tion, Keys in with today's de- 
for a permanent low-cost 

rial for home building 








Be First! 


Manufacturing Brikcrete is 

time opportunity. Uses local 

cost materials and common labor 

Broad market; high income pos- 

sibilities We supply complete 

equipment Small investment 

starts you. Exclusive privileges 

Be first in your territory to get 
The Brikcrete 300k."" Write 
; 


Brikcrete Associates, Inc. Many appointments ¥ Frankite Enetitete 
4675 Division Avenue, S. ; being made. 7 Dept. A248 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ; @ Men—Women Pi Rochester, N. Y¥. 


‘ — . 7 Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
BRIKCRETE ‘ 32 Page Civil Service o* FREE of charge. list of 


Book — FREE — Prepare @& . U. S. Government big pay 
obs. Send FREE 32-page 


THERE’S now at home for => 7 
monay E inati ©& book describing salaries, vaca 
xaminations /_ tions. hours, work, etc. Tell me 
7 how to qualify for one of these 


il 3 
RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAT Mail Coupon 7 job 
CARTOONS at home that you may SELL! Cour ontains Ss 8s Today— 7 

26 lessons and over 600 iltustrations. All for Onl SURE 


1 iresa f fr det 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Studio 8, Box 3583, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


—— YOUR OWN BUSINESS — 


MAKING CASTINGS vnsted us 

t r ne manufa s to cast for us 
1 have the new 287 page book ‘‘Stam- ; ’ e As! tr Toy Autos. Sol- 
os ction” Sent free to stammerers. It ce . _— ons - hy ~~ ~ are ro ane a mnake ‘re 4 


for the seit ifle ¢ 


Endorsed by physicians. Writ METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO. pt. 
1696 Boston Road New York, N. Y. 








Sonlamian N. ‘Bogue, Dept: 979 Cirele Tower, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


| 
~ 9000 NOVELTIES 1. [tuiesvon 


Gigantic Catalog Of 
Over 628 pages packed full rv. pictures. Geecristions. of odd omil] 
all parts of the world—amusing, entertaining and useful srucies some! Unusual Novelties 
or which you never new existed—hundreds not Cy | in sto 

never knew where te fing. Amazing NEW 





hobby kits. newest styles , cone ww cam + 
%. guns and riffes. sport 
ct thousands of all the iatest aoveltice 
Uinavie. eleew ere 
Go thru your catalog when it eerives. Ta | out | a half doze 
makers and p ‘* 


FENCING SUPPLIES 


THIS GIVES SOME IDEA wnat THE BOOK CONTAINS] S 
ont + INDIAN NOVELTIES 
hn vir) La 


e mk OVELTIE 
LOOING . JOKER 
Sax BOOKS 
FimEworRKs 
Aut 
xen Ser micnoscopas ° we TELLERS 
AIR PISTOLS 3 tanve ELEcTRO-PLATERS 
Bend Bo (15c for De Luxe cloth bound edition) for new catalog. Actually only 1-10th o 
cost! 628 page mammoth :oorYer ee oe — © one 000 ——s 
novelties—S,000 Iliustrations! Send 


JOHNSON SMITH & ‘COMPANY, DEPT. 114, 4 DETROIT, > MiGHIGAN 


BROOKLYN YMCA TRADE SCHOOL 


Trade Courses, including De-! DD Aviation Mechanic 0D Welding 
fense trades offered. Also weet G ) Machinist (2 Tool and Die Making M AIL Cc OU PON 
year day Pre-Engineering 4 Mechanical Pre-Engineering 1123 Bedford Ave.. Dept. P.S 
courses i if eee a Oil Burner Brooklyn, New York City, N. ¥. 
Full Shop Fauipment } Diesel Pre- engineering 
Unexcelled Instruction ! ie Ti toikine Pt ture Name a 
Fireproof Dormitories. ! = perrigeration alxi ictur 
Special Privileges. Check your! Television and Radio Mechan Address 7 : 
on ¢ to receive hitectural Drafting 
interests - I ~ oe mature Winding ) Electrical 





( Here’s 3c. Rush Catalog 
(] Deluxe Bound Cat. 15¢ 
Name— 





n 
Dept. 111-H, Detroit, Mich. 





‘Daas of it—a book never before sold for less 
than $5.00 now reprinted especially for POPULAR 
SCIENCE and OUTDOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! 
The most complete book for fishermen ever pub- 
lished! Every page packed with the kind of 
practical information that will quickly improve 
your skill with rod and reel. “JUST FISH- 
ING” tells you how to select the best 
places to fish—how to cast and where— 
all about live baits, wet and dry flies, 

plugs, fly-rod lures, tackle, weather, 


4i8 PAGES rae 5 ye All Eastern game fish and how to get 


' them are fully described—with full color 

3 BIG SECTIONS illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
Q’ FISHING” is a bargain that may never 

be offered again. Mail the coupon below 

today and see for yourself what a classic among 


17 FULL-PAGE PLATES fishing books “JUST FISHING” really is. 
SO FLIES ano LURES/ A BOOK PACK-JAMMED yr rer ae en 
WITH INFORMATION ABOUT habits In “J ST Fist 
EVERY KIND OF FISHING the uence er RS Tone 


experience in outwitting 
every kind of fresh water fish. 

Whether you fish in lake, stream or river— 
whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pickerel, 
land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any other 
variety of fresh water fish, “JUST FISHING” tells 
you how and where to get them. It’s a book you'll 


SEND NO MONEY 


Every one a masterpiece of modern printing! 
Full color pictures of small and large-mouthed 
black bass, native or brook trout, brown trout, 
rainbow trout, pickerel, pike, muskellunge, wall- 
eyed pike, land-locked salmon and lake trout. Plus =‘ easure for years to come. 
133 additional illustrations of flies, lures, plugs and NOW! Just mail the coupon. 
baits of every variety. 


Our editors long felt that “JUST FISHING” de- POPULAR SCIENCE, at 91 
served a larger readership than it could ever obtain 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
by $5.00 bookstore sales alone. So we prevailed Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
upon Mr. Bergman to permit the publication of this “JUST FISHING.” IT will pay the postman only $1.95 
special $1.95 edition especially for our own readers, # plus afew cunts postage in (lt payicnl H underatand 
This low price is possible only because of our vast $5.00 ete tecemggae tang it foo ane cma > aan aie 
purchasing power in the paper market and Mr. satisfied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
Bergman's cooperation in accepting a fraction of his refund my money in full 
usual royalty on this special edition. 


We expect the limited number of books still on 
hand to sell out quickly at this special $1.95 price. 
So to be sure of your copy mail the coupon now. 
“JUST FISHING” is guaranteed to please or money 
refunded If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 


30 , mn writing t rtiser POPULAR SCIENCE 





ee Cleat = 4 
) ASSAPAE er 
yo OPPORTUNITIES 


Classified Ads only 35¢c per word per insertion, payable in advance. 
Minimum ad 10 words. To be included in October issue copy should be in 
our office by August 11th. October issue on sale September 1. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—351 FOURTH AVE.—NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISING 


Easy prac- 

Common 
Interesting 
Page- 
Mich- 


ertising at home 
. No text books 
education é6ulficient 
and requirements free 
of Advertising, 1315 
igan, Dept. 1741, Chicago 
ADVERTISE: 24 words. 149 newspapers, 
$6.50. Lists Free. Advertising Bureau, 
4512-P Cottage Grove, Chicago 
AGENTS WANTED 





CHRISTMAS Card 


Take orders ga 


Vol UTIONARY 
Glaze. B q 
. Dept. D how 


SEPTEMBER P ” 





BUY BY MAIL 











proval. dloni 
Dept. L-33, 
s Chri 


SELL season 
i ~Car di a 


Monroe, Dept. 
EXTRA Mor 


ersonal 
name—$1, 
You make 5 
approvai 
4 


gtor Dept 


nas Cards 


netallic un 

, i4 other § 

zy 21 card box. La 
needed. Free 
rds, Dept. 61 


Idea Chri 


AMAZING val 
elties, Gifts, Milita 
Postcard brings free cat 
est priced wholesalers for 
Sales Co., 901 Broadway, New York 
— AL Christmas Cards and box as- 
met A. B. Plateless Co., 243 Canal 
on 
Wal am Wrist Watches, — 
f f wholesale catalog. Lot 
7 729 Ww aint t St., Philadelphia 


St New 
ELGIN 

Send 
Perloff 


ention P 


| STaRT 3 
nes S 


ILVERWARE ] Simply 
dip and dr Azi t magnetic 
plate Won t demonstration Every 
t Silver Kleaner, 


an make good 
rf toute. We help 
ted. ! XE nce needed to 
Steads work for it man, Write 

Rawi eigh's, Box 1-2-PSC. Freeport, Ill 
AGENTS Opportunity make money; book 
containing 127 successful business plans; 
home-office; send for free introductory 
booklet, Elite Co., 214-A Grand 6t., New 

York 


GOOD Paying business silvering mirrors, 
plating autoparts, reflectors, bicycles, 
bathroom fixtures by late method. Free 
particulars and proofs. Gunmetal Co., 
Ave. G. Decatur, Ll 
ba a” noone s for your products 
them 
oO 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York c 
1¢ Busi- 
hg 
Free 


Christmas 
30c up. 
i val. Special 
M5. 343 Broad- 
1 make? 
$1,000 


$600 ve 
home! 
al — full 
BX1240, 
1 $1 boxes. 50 


inted 


mpr 
imp 


V 


b 
e 
YOU'LL like 
ware, making 
signs. Wri 
Ind 
| FREE water an 
du Ww 


e Sprin Marion, 
rates m a ce 
abe bot >» 


>, F-20030 Russell 


Hundreds sen- 
1 samples free 


B-245, 


Dept 


Samples sent 
Akron, Ohio 


197 


Cc HRISTMAS 
ortmer 3 





Curios, Noveltie 100 
Apartado 1176, Mexi- 


F RE E! Mexican 

f Marquezi, 
Coats 75c, Hats 
164-PS Mon- 


DRESSES 10c—Shoes 50c 
Free Catalogue, Crown, 
New York 
CHRISTMAS Cards 
ers, name imprint 
Samples free. Dunbar 
ENGRAVED name plates 
Signs, profits large Brett 
wood Ave.. Winthrop, Mass 
wey ES, RELICS 
NDIAN GOODS 
SRDIAR relics , jerate 
ger crystal t Ais 
52 tratior 5 100 ancient arrowhead 
$3.00. Tomahawk head 50c. H,. Daniel, Hot 
Spring Ark 
SWORDS Rat 
Ro 


Sell 50 assorted fold- 
ed $1.00—Cost you 50c 
New Brunswick, N.J 
number plates 
Bros., E 





Daggers, Pistols, ¢ 
ls, 860', Lexir 





ASTROL GY 


LEARN 1e purpose of astrology. Sample 
ree e Ri ¢ Star, 3004-A E. 13th 





AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Expert 
Fifth 


wa 


WRITERS 
Dept. 92 41 Angele 
STORIES r d e Exan 
Send manuscriy irsh, Box 
Harrisburg, Pa 
AUTOMOBILES 
AU TOMOBIL E catty K ¢ Be ok 
s how to t 


bod 





INCREASE the horsepower of your Ford 
V8 from 85 to 128 HP—without super- 
charging. Send $1.00 for detailed, simple 
imstructions. Power Associates, P Box 
.) Wilmington. Del 
_AvUTO SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


GONVERT your car 





to burn Diesel oil 

ip to 70 fuel costs. Cheap instal- 
Wonderful performance Proven 
pthod Dif nt and better. Costs 

to investigate. Write for free cir- 
}. Harrington Company, 201-204 
ter Bidg.. Portland, Oregon 


BARGAI NS— Welder 
! rw 


ew, Oklahor 
AVIATION 


Ea $2 








‘BATTE RIES, GENERATORS, ETC. 


EDISON lifetime storage batteries 

and power at d bat 

Long guarant 

t motors 

ta 

lawley 
Y 


t bar gain 
terature 
Croton Fall 


MARINE Power. Easily convert any Ford 
motor (domestic and foreign) with Osco 
Parts and Kits. Complete Catalogue 25c 
(coin). Osmithson, 3648-P Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia. Pa * 
OUTBOARD Motors bm and RN 
Save money. Used parts. Bargain list 
free. Crandall-Hicks, $35 Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass : “ 
MARINE Conversion Parts for all auto 
engines, Buy here and save. Conversion 
Parts Co., 277 Adams St.. Boston, Mass. 
KAYAKS. Outboards, Rowboats, Duck 
Boats. Weldwood ready-cut kits. Cata- 
log I. Cre-Craft Boats, Millburn, N. J 
BOD£-BOILDING COCRSES 
BRAC BE Y pur Fi Rt ire set husky 
P essons selected from 
\creas se Syst em Fr ee wit 
», Body Culture r 
$1.00 postpai ney back eu 
Jlympic syst i, et 8, 
Maine 
BAR-BELLS, D 





ambbells, Exercise equip- 
ment. Courses. Special Offers! Free book- 
let. Good Barbell Co., Dept, 6, Readi Pa 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS 


5c BU YS. Ly dated magazines, Foreig 
Domes Ar Also over 100.000 used 
new books ng Sciences, Chem- 
>. Catalog 10c (re- 
: Be wok & ae ine Cen- 
New York C€ 
‘reproductions of 
gular postcard size, 
e 3 “fl 20 for $1.00; 
or Sample pac k- 
309 Ww 125th St.. 





onE noes 


e barg nh cata gue 
0p, 516 Arcadia Cx 


Magi azi 
t Ever Put " 
Debauc — 
Beckley 
yal) Art 
Oddity 


HOUCHINS Mor 
‘ er Amer 

‘ Political 

) ar, Cog 

STEREOSC OP Ic dimensi 
F artic r stamp 

House Pet ersb 1 

SNAPPY books tures. noveltie et 
Where to get fe ve List only 25c. 

Esse Co., Dept. A altimore, Md 

BEAUTIFUL Art ample 25c: real 
art film, 2 feet 25c. Shutt, Beach City, 

Ohio 

PRETTY Girl art photos 
Big assortment $1 

Braun, 353 W. 47tt 


photos 


books 


novelties. 
Catalog 10c =) 
Chicago 

HOLLYWOOD Ar Ph 
$1.00. C isle, 4519 


Philadelphia, Pa 


tos. A 

Baker, Mana) 

SCREWBALL Magazine. Sample copy 10c. 
715B Haas Bidg.. Los Angeles, Cali 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


BUILD Your ne Tools. Equip 
ir shop at bi n gs. We furnish 
tly designed, shop-tested castings, 
lueprir and quality 
1 ng machine, shaper 
other metal and woodworking 
ver a complaint on quality, design 
1 10¢ 32 page, illustrated 
Machine Tool Co., Dept 
Sta. A, Los Angeles 





B DILD power Scooters, midget cars. We 

supply tires. wheels, motors Lowest 
prices. Send 10c for plans. et Bild-Ur- 
Own Devices, Dept. 9-B, 536 North Park- 
side. Chicago 
PROFESSIONAL 

pass er roadsters 

torscooter Parts 

dbook catalog—-1! 
Midwest, Box 

MIDGET Cars 

t d - 


Midget Racers Two- 
Midget Motorcycl les 


Ohio. 
- he yy on dad RS. 


Nolan's Ga- 


rage East Wareham, Ma 





BOATS, OUTBOARD MOTORS, ETC. 


BOAT Blueprints and full size cut-to-shape 
paper patterns $3. 75 up atest } Sennen, 
ali type pleasure t trat- 
ed Build A Bk Book 
How to Bulld Boats,"’ $1 00 “Mari ne Hard- 
ware catalog. 10c) Cleveland Boat Bilue- 
print Co., Station A-77, Cleveland hio 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ANNOUNCING new home study course in 

commercial baking Good field Nearly 
depression proof. Common school education 
sufficient. Send for free booklet ‘‘Opportu- 
nities in the Baking Industry’’ and require 
ments National Baking Institute, 1315 
Michigan, Dept. 1744. Chicago 


PLASTEX Industries offer industrious men 

an opportunity to start a business of 
their own, manufacturing art goods, novel- 
ties and utility products in Plastex and 
marble imitation. ',c material makes regu- 
lar 10c store seller. Rubber molds furnished 
for speed production Small investment 
brings good returns. Big chain store orders 
now being placed. Ambitious men have 
chance for real prosperity Plastex In- 
dustries, Dept. S., 1085 Washington Ave., 
New York, N. Y 





BUILD your own Business. Popular Science 

Classified Ads will introduce your prod- 
ucts into over 600.000 homes every month 
These small ads have built big businesses 
for many men starting in the mail-order 
field. Send us a description of your prod- 
ucts. We will prepare advertisements and 
submit them to you for approval. Address 

ass. Adv. Dept.. Popular Science Month- 
ly, 353-D Fourth Ave., New York 


w so men to cast 
5 and 10c Novelties 
et san be done 

or garage and 
Fare me Hy 
time to profitable work 
Ca: t Product 
New York Cit 
inventors will be in 
service. Information on 
taining a patent and market 
tion supplied without charge 
sonally. McMorrow & Berma 
Patent Attorney 143-X Bar 
Wasrt ington, D. ¢ 
START home business making 
Plaques; art goods; novelties 
concrete pottery; garden furniture; artifi- 
cial marble flooring: liquid marble. Make 
your own flexible molds. Amazing profit 
Valuable folder free. Creative Publishers, 
PS-9, Glencoe, I)! 
MEC HANIC Al - Y 


c.. 
Road 
MANY 


ter Bidg., 


statuary; 
souvenirs; 


nclined Men Own 3 


re pai r 
ses ¢ r 
. Dept 308, 
MAKE Artificiz 
tary floori 
moulds, r 
ained cem S Sa 
ples 3c, exci i 945 Grande Vi: 
(Room 102), r Calif. 
MAIL Order business course shows you 
how to make money, spare or fulltime 
Teaches professional mail order technique 
not penny-cat ching schemes 
tails Yelson Co.. 500 Sherman, 
407-J, Chicago 
AMAZING spare time prof 
5c Free Premi 
snow Sa 
information, 
ago 
“HOW To Make Mo With a Duplicator 
a 20-page bookle $ iblished, will 
show you how to . order 
business, 25c post paid Cc. x nm, 126-B, 
Grandy, Minn 
GOOD Paying Business silvering mirrors, 
plating autoparts, reflectors, bicycles 
bathroom fixtures by late method. Free 
Particulars and roofs Gunmetal Co., 
Ave. E. Decatur. II! 
azed concrete pottery ceme- 


MAKE colorg! 
tery products, tiles, floors. Basement wa- 
terproofing. Othe © proj ects. Booklet, col 
plates det ail 10¢ National t 
-apol i Minn 
MEN-—-Women, operate ‘Specialty Candy 
Factory m ll or spare time. We 
elp you st fitable business. (Our 


Ragsdale Candies, 


Automatic 


3 
East Orange, N 


METALLIZING Baby 
money! Simple! No 

Small 

ticulars 

933-S, Church 

WILL you give us 5 
Afternoons free 

month reported (exception 

Expect surprise! National 

Bernardino, Calif 

ANGORA Rabbit nning 
information fron Am Pion 

Breeder. Write irice Sixby ” 94 Melrose 

St., Buffalo, N 


MANU FaC TURE 


-shoes makes you 
Perpet ial m jarket 


1ys! 1! stment 

Miller's Ct ts 

Pu bli make 
ploma Awarded 


108 N 


I a. 





FOOLPROOF Rubber, mold making, plas- 
ter casting, tremendous market, large 
profits. 24 page instructive catalogue free. 
Plastic’s, 711 Neely, Muncie, Ind 
STOP Job Hunting. Start own typing and 
writing service. Free literature. Richard 
Business Service, 4340 Maple, Dallas, 
Texas 2 : 
127 WAYS to make money, in home or 
office, business of your own. Full par- 
ticulars free. Elite Co., 214-A Grand 
St.. New York 
COLLECT Your Share of $$$. Operate Col- 
lection Agency—Credit Bureau. Highly 
profitable. Easily learned. Capital unneces - 
sary. Write Cole Associates, Syracuse 
LIQUID Marble Marvelous, colorful! 
Brushed, sprayed, molded. Rubberlastic 
molds! Composition Flooring! Particulars 
free. Marbleizing Service, Edwardsville, Ill. 
= Order Dealers and Beginners. Write 
s for ‘Consultation without Obliga- 
tion ** Rodgers-Bennett, 239 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
SELL By Mail! Ready-made circular serv- 
ice! Books, novelties, bargains! Catalog 
Free! Elfco, C-440 N. Wells, Chicago . 
HOW can I raise capital for my_business? 
Or sell my invention? Write Enterprise 
Bureau, Syracuse Y = ie 
WHERE to buy at lowest wholesale prices. 
Information free. Yorena, Box M-312, 
Bayonne, N. J 


OW and where to obtain capital. Par- 


ticulars free. Star Service, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio 


Sta mp 


$50—$100 WEEKLY us 
Ro- 


appreciated. Clement, 
chester, é 
PROFIT From my mistakes in mailorder. 

Free details. Hayes, Box 1433-E, Oak- 
land, Calif : 
PROFESSIONAL Mailorder magazine—10c, 

Mailorder directory—l5c. Kraft Publica- 
tions, Syracuse, N. Y. 
HANDY men -Earn money home operating 

Community ‘‘Fix-It'’ Shop, Stafford, 708 
Rawlings, Carbondale, I1l ‘ 
TURN Tin cans into money. Instructions 

25c. Chaney, 1130 E. 16th St., Jackson- 
ville. Fla 

BU SINESS SERVICE 


WANT more business? Advertise your 
product or service in these columns. For 

details, write today to O Kelly, Classi- 

fled Adv. Mgr., 353 Fourth Ave., Dept. BS, 

New York City 

YOUR Minneapolis address Particulars 
tree. Hill Bros., 203-A Sexton Bidg., Min- 

neapolis, Minn 


CAMERAS, 


FOLLOW the 
years have been writin 
bargains ill or movie 
B ; 3 lens 22.50 
F:3.5 lens, $22.50. 
$31 50 Foth Derby, F:3.5 lens, $12.50. Voigt- 
lander Bessa, rangefinder coupled, F:3.5 
ens, Compur Rapid shutter, $48.50. Thou- 
sands of bargains listed in free Bass Bar- 
gaingram No. 242 Still Cameras—No. 245 
Cine Cameras Write for your copy. Money 
back guarantee. Bass Camera Company, 
Dept. SP, 179 West Madison St., Chicago, Il] 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
catalog listing everything photographic 
still and movie cameras, films, lenses— 

at tremendous savings. Hundreds of 

gains, new and used. All guaranteed 
take your old camera or equipment in 
trade. Write now for your free copy of our 

newest money ng_bar n book 1 

out! Limited e on. Hurry! Central Cam- 

era Co. (Photographic Headquarters since 

1899), 230 S. Wabash, Dept. I-18, Chi- 

cago, Til. 


AMATEUR Photographers attention! 1 Im- 

prove your hobby of picture taking and 
learn how to make money with it. Write 
today for our 40-page book catalog and a 
sample copy of American Photography 
enclosing ten cents for postage. Contains 
articles and pictures of the world’s fore- 
most writers and_pictorialists Camera 
House 141, 353 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 


BE the First in your Community to make 

Direct Color Prints. Use the fastest most 
economical system yet devised. Orders wait- 
ing from friends, studios and camera shops 
Spare time money maker! We'll show you 
how, using ordinary photographic equip- 
ment. Write today. Photo Color Masters, 
706 Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quick- 

ly at home. Easy plan. Previous experi- 
ence unnecessary. Common school educa- 
tion sufficient. Booklet and requirements 
free. American School of Photography, 
1315 Michigan, Dept. 1741, Chicago. 


ing Sawdust 
843 Arthur, 








PHOTO SUPPLIES 


shrewd buyers who for 30 
* Soe for camera 
sed Cine-Kodak 
AL Magazine, 
Filmo 75 5 lens, 





3.5 


| 


OIL coloring photographs a fascinating 
hobby or profitable business. 
home. Easy simplified method. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Send for free in- 
formation and requirements. National Art 
School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 174B, Chicago, 
SPEED-O-COPY groundglass focusing at- 
peamant for Leica, Contax, Argus C-2 
Send for literature. D. Paul 
Shull, Dept. PS-9, 240 So. Union Ave., Lous 
Angeles, Calif 
ONE hundred active U. S. photograph mar- 
kets sent free for a postcard giving us 
the make, model and film size of your 
camera. Berton Strickland, Box 427, Long- 
mont, Colo 


CAMERA Repairing. Bellows made to or- 
der, shutters repaired. Bellows made to 
fit, all standard cameras! United Camera 
Co., Inc., B-1515 Belmont, Chicago 
FREE folders. Processing, cameras, projec- 
a Exchange, Box 111, South River, 





_CHALK TALK STUNTS 


LAUGH producing program, $1.00 
trated catalog 10c, Cartoonist 


Oshkosh, Wis 
CHARTERS 


DELAWARE charters; complete 
$35.00. Submitted forms. Oh 
Guyer, Inc., Wilmington. Del 


CHEMICALS & APPARATUS 


CHEMISTRY Laboratory apparatus and 

chemicals for industrial, analytical, and 
experimental laboratories. Complete sup- 
ply service for students taking correspond- 
ence school chemistry courses. Send 3c 
postage for free 44 page catalog. Dept. 
M26, Biological Supply Co., 1176 Mt. Hope 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


lus- 
Balda, 








service 
» & 








MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 
The same advertisers will 
be found in this Classified 
Section month after month 
and year after year. Rea- 
son—Popular Science 
Classified Advertising Pro- 
duces Profitable Results! 
For full details, write 
Classified Advertising Department 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











HANDBOOK for Chemical experimenters 
illustrated, 50c. Experiment booklet and 
chemical catalog, 15c. Reading Scientific 
Company, Reading, Penna 
FREE Chemistry 
Eq ulp complete 
Scientif ~ Corporation, 
Brook}; N.Y 
NEW 
lars free 
Cc ago 
FREE Catalog 
biology, microscopes 
Laboratories, Evanston 
LUMINOUS Paints will glow in dark. Five 
colors, Fairmount Chemical Co. 126 Lib- 
erty St.. New York Sad 
SPECTROSCOPE for quick chemica! analy- 
sis $2.50. McCutting Sons. Campbell, Cal. 
25 TEST Tubes, 414”, 
30c. Scientific Exchange, re 
Cc HE MICALS in 5c quantities, Catalog 5c. 
leischer’s Laboratories, Medford, Mass 


DETECTIVES 
DETECTIVES— Work home 
perience unnecessary 

2640-P Broadway, N. Y. 
DOGS, BIRDS, PETS 


ST. BERNARDS 

Book 104 photos 
breeds 25c. Royal Kennels, 
N. Y 


catalog. Supplies at 5c. 
laboratory emkit 
397B Bridge St.. 


large Chemistry Magazine. Particu- 
Jac-B, 6204-N Hermitage, Chi- 


mineralogy 
Tracey 


Chemistry 
telescopes. 
I 


resistance glass @ 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Travel. Ex- 
jrite, Wagoner, 





all breeds—details free! 


No. 80, Chazy, 


Crocodile $4.00. Free 
Winfield, 


CHAMELEON 25c 
catalogue. Quivira Specialties, 

Kansas 

FINE Puppies! 
color photos 


Waynesburg, Ohio. 


Information, 
Kennels, 


Reasonable 
Wingerter 


Learn at | 


descriptions recognized | 


COTTONTAIL, Jack Rabbits, 
PR seem Vol Brashears, 


Bull Frogs, 
Berryville, 





EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION 


STUDY And become a licensed practitioner 
of the new psychological religious con- 
ception called ‘‘Oneness'’ for health, hap- 
piness and prosperity for self and others. 
Home study course, Exclusive territory in 
your district now open. Be rst. 7,000 
word booklet free. Write “‘Oneness Soci- 
ety’’, Box 71, Stoneham, Mass. 
BIBLICAL Dietary Formula for World 
Peace and Everlasting Life revealed. 
Note: Pigs eat garbage and field rats. Rab- 
bits are rodents. Shell fish are sea scaven- 
gers. Don't sin like Adam-Eve by eating 
forbidden food. Health Book, 100 pages, 
twelve cents. Dr. Deerbos, Box 41, Sta. A, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW opportunities in Air Conditioning, 
Electric Refrigeration and Auto Body- 
Fender including Metal Work. welding. 
painting. Many trained men earn up to 
$35-$00 weekly. Start preparing now. Get 
Free facts. Utilities Engineering Institute. 
13le Belden, Dept. 319, Chicago. 
WELDING—Electric Arc, Learn quickly by 
actual practice at Hobart Welding School. 
Individual instruction at bare cost of ma- 
terials used. 50c in stamps brings valuable 
welaing lessons post paid and full particu- 
lars, Hobart Welding School, Box P-914, 
Troy, Ohio 
CORRESPONDENCE courses and _ educa- 
tional books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged, All subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
lete details and bargain catalog free. 
yrite Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. 
J-203, Chicago 
DRAW Beautiful girls. Earn big money. 
New anatomy-nude guide trains anyone 
to draw free hand perfectly. 30 gorgeous 
nude poses. Send $1 for complete training 
including individual criticism. Money-back 
Guarantee. Ray Rogers, 607-25 Arbuckle 
Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y 


USED Correspondence Courses and educa- 
tional books sold or rented. Inexpensive. 
os back guarantee. Write for free cat- 
listing 4000 bargains. A ee 
bought ) Lee Mountain. Pisgah. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT Jobs Now Sons New 
study course. No cost until on Govern- 
ment payroll. Free information. Civil Pre- 
paratory Service, 1702-B N LaSalle, 
Chicago 
WANT Security? 
tion. Men—women, 
Theusands needed yearly 
next suitable Examination. Write, Instruc- 
tion Service, 166, St. Louis, Mo 


“UNCLE Sam’ Jobs. $105-$175 month. 
Prepare now for examinations. List po- 
sitions—full particulars free. Franklin In- 
Stitute, Dept. B34, Rochester, N 
CLINICAL Laboratory Technic tadght in 
your own home. Practice outfit supplied. 
Bulletin free. Imperial Technical Institute, 
Box 494-B. Elkhart, Ind 
LEARN Telegraphy! Splendid opportuni- 
ties now prevail. All expenses low. Cata- 
log free. Dodge's Institute, Harmon Ave., 
Valparaiso, Ind 
ENJOY perfect health Become 
sional Equilibrist Free health 
Write! Knoff, 2154SE No. 52nd St., 
wauKkee, Wis 


Government Posi- 
18-50. Good salaries. 
Prepare now for 


Get 


Profes- 
book. 
Mil- 


Home study 
Free book- 
Dept, 22, 


designing pays big 
course, Low cost. Easy terms 
let. Ohio Institute of Technology, 
Greenville, Ohio 
BECOME a Drugless 
under Chirothesian 
inks, DeLand, Fiorid 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES & EQUIP. 
ELECTRIC Pencil: Writes Engraves all 
Metals. $1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 
4515-C Cottage Grove. Chicago 
FREE 1941 Catalog. 1000 electrical bar- 
gains. LeJay Manufacturing, 823 LeJay 
Blig.. Minneapolis, Minn 
ENGINES, MOTORS, ETC. 
1, HORSE, 3450 Speed, Repulsion Induc- 
tion, Alternating Motors $10.50; equipped 
with 6 ft. Ball Bearing Flexible Shaft 
22.00. Butler Electric, 1885 Milwaukee 
A\ Chicago 
1, HORSE, 110 volt, induction motors 
built, guarant eed se. 00; other sizes 
mot Auto Supply, St. Paul Ave., 
c1wo 
ala Compressors 1°4x1°4 $6.00; 2x2 $7.00; 
2'2x2 $8.00; Electric drills 4 in, 85.96 
Free Folder. National, 1915S. State, Chicago. 
BARGAINS—Welders. electroplating. mo- 
tor generators. guarant : liberal terms. 
Write Hobarts, Box P-91 Troy, Ohio, 


Practice 
Write Dr, 


Physician 
charter, 








Re- 
Wil- 
Chi- 








FARMS, OTHER REAL ESTATE gg 
ACRE . ; i rain you to be 
es for elp you get @ good } 
small. For free booklet 
Diesel School, Dept. 


H 








FIELDGLASSES, TELESCOPES & 
MIC MOSCOPES 


( 


TELESCOPE 
bargain catalog > 
5 West 27t St New York 
FOR INVENTORS 


POR D 





forma 
istere 
Bidg 
INVEN 
sa 
rate 
Com 
wp 
PATENT 
set > 
= 
Bide W 
WE iocate buye meritorious patented, 
Unpatented taven’ion If will sell, re- 
pig immediately. De ptive booklet, ref- 
erences, free Inver n Reporter 3A- 11236 
South Fairfield. ¢ azo 
INVENTO ; : 
ass , M Co., Ox t W 
a L. F. f V BI ADES. Big profit Best 
gt D.C P be “ P LA 
HAVE you @ sound, practical invention for — 








gaic. patented or unpatented If so HOBBIES, COLLECTIONS 


write Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept 3-A. Washington. D 
INVENTOI 
uable book 
Ven tio 
Victor B 
sELI 
ct - b > 
tom 692 ; p ‘ x ‘ x : i, fa 








os N : | HOME CRAFTSM 
"uw4 vow ; “* | 28 LAWN Or 
Nv: N N t : D ) 
c su 
LET 
Se: 
Nati 
CASH for practical ideas and inventions 
Mr Ball. BB o44t Pleasant. Chicago 


FORMULAS, PLANS, ETC, 





ORMULA 
Cc} 
FORMULAS. All kinds. Guaranteed. Cat- 
alog free. Kemico. 500, Parkridge. Iil 
FORMULAS elected J. E. 
Bankston. Jenk t Ga 


HELP WANTED 
ARIED P 





all patterns f 
Sag*naw, Mi 
VENE TIAN B 
hn lesale Cs _,* cturin 
Book e $1.00. * rt , Bo! x 260, Glov- 
= | 
MEXIC AN Noveltie il nad 20 pat- 





HOTEL TRAINING 
GOOD J I 


'B 0 ok! 
- r] on 
h “Year 





manufacturers 
For information writ 
of American Invent ors, Dept 
ington Cc 
SMALL inventions wanted by manufac- 
turers. I'U help you sell your invention 
Write for free circular. S. Hull, 7620-M 
Buclid Ave.. Cleveland. Ohio 


INVENT! [ONS Pr 
Wr 


Enright “St brie 

CASH for Inventions—Patented or unpat- 
nted. Mr. Ball, BC 9441 Pleasant, Chi- 

cago 

ENTORS D 


NV 


some - 
_W De 2-T., Box 





JEWELRY 


llawr 
LEGAL DIRECTORY 
MEXICAN Legal! mat V Sox cke, F Re- 
able Amer. At ElPa ) x 
MACHINERY, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
THE New Shebel Saw Filer produces saws 
that have no egual. Send for full in- 
formation. A. P, Shebel, 726 S. 2nd 8t.. 
ike WwW 


ROME 








Tra 
MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 
JOKER NOVELTIES 
JUST Out! New 1941 Cat: log 500 Tricks 
All the Late Ma ‘Ea ily learned 
fou amaze—my y ids at once. Large 
rim wowest £ 100 page - 
10c toda} 





Dept. P69, Queer 


keeps you in touch with latest trick 
To receive mailings send 25c for 1941 cata- 
log. Holdens, P-220 W. 4°%nd St.. New York 


Catal a gician use, 


M —a s aes larter 
lustrated atal 25 Kan 
Walnut, Philadely 4 








MANUFACTURING i 
MANUFACTURING any material, any 
quantity, inventions developed. Milburnn, 
Burlington, Ky. 
MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 
GEMS, Agate, Minerals, Jewelry, Six rough 
gemstones—Emerald, Sapphire, Garnet, 
Topaz, Fireopal, Agate, $1.00 postpaid. 
Catalog. Hill Co., Route 7-K, Salem, 
Oregon 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CORRESPONDENCE courses and educa- 
tional! books. pm ed used, Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged All subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
weit details and bargain catalog Free, 
rite Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. 
J-204, Chicago. 
DRUG Sundries, specialties, supplies, etc. 
mailed directly by manufacturer. Send 
for free mail-order catalog. saving 75“ 
Mail-Order, Dept. 5A, Box 231, Hamil ton, 
Ontario 


DEAFNESS. Why? Good hearing without 
mechanical aids. No drugs. Relieving 
deafness. Johnsone, Sta. C, Vancouver, 
Canada > 
CLEAR-VIEW for trimming mustaches. 
Change present safety razor easily. Plan, 
25. Box 305, East Moline, Il. ‘ 
FREE literature how to_locate_ buried 
treasure and minerals. Fisher Labora- 
tory, Palo Alto, Calif. / 
ART photos, books, novelties. Big assort- 
ment $1.00. Catalog 10c. E. G. Special- 
ties, B, Carnegie, Pa ail : 
RECEIVE gigantic mails, magazines, sam- 
ples. Your name in numerous mailing 
lists 10c. Howard, 396 Broadway. New York. 


MODELS & MODEL SUPPLIES 


wo Hull ship model kits. Ship and 
acht model fittings; model yacht sails 
tilustrated catalog 20c. A.J. Fisher, 1002-M 
Etowah Ave., Royal Oak, Mich 
MOST complete Illustrated Catalog—'‘O- 
odel Railroad Parts ever 
published. Send 5c for mailing. Selley, 1377 
Gates Ave., Dept. 804, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THOUSANDS ship fittings. hundred kits, 
catalog 10c, Polk's, 429 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES | 


MAIL Galore! Your name on numerous 
m — lists. Brings la test opportunities 
catalogs, samples, etc. 25c. Hill Bros. Sup- 
ply. “Co. 203-A Sexton Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn te 
YOU'LL like resilvering mirrors, tableware, 
making chipped glass nameplates, signs. 
Write Sprinkle. Plater. 920, Marion. Ind 
BOOKKEEPERS Profitable 
your locality. Ralph 
r 








accoun 


ting 
Lee, Vicks- 


SELL By Mail! Make spare time profitab) e. 
Constructive Literature Free! Jay, 1127- 

R East 61st, Chicago ‘ 

AMATEUR Cartoonists, earn money eve- 
lings. copying cartoons for advertisers. 

Adservice. Argyle, Wis 

ESSAY Contest! Cash Prizes. 
Particulars free. Box 5386, 

HOW To Sell services by mail profit 
Aristo, C. Plainfield, N. J. 


Investigate. 
Chicago. _ 
ably. 





MOTION PICTURE & SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


LOOK! Nationally pavertions movie “came 
eras, projector ° 
ments ne as 
lit ure 
El der s, 


100° 16mm $1 
n Special 


fond postcard for 
plans for building 
Superior Bulk 
Chicago 
bought, sold, 
everywhere 
art 10c) 
New York 
Color 


Ts 
idolph 


1888 "Rar 


ith 
17 West 
GLAMOROUS G 
Send 10c for sample Cinetest 
1522 N. Mariposa. Holly “C alif 
8-16MM Art films. Free catalogue 
Parkway Exchange. 961 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAVE 50°. on Movies. Big bargain circu- 
lars. Genera Co., Davenport, Iowa 
ART film catalogue (sample 10c). Midwest 
ne Shop, Box 11, Hannibal, Mo 


50th 
Glorious 
ilm; 

wood, 
(sample 
Eastern 


LEARN Motion Picture projection, man- 
agement. Free Catalog. Give age. Theatre 
Institute, 375 Washington, Elmira, N. Y. 
ARTISTIC Films. Color and Monoc hrome. 
+" , 10c. Box 108, Lefferts Sta., 
Brooklyn, Y ne wz ee 
ERENT home movies. Sample, 
catalog, dime. Falstaff, Room 901, Mich- 
igan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago 
EXCLUSIVE Artfilms; sample. catalog. 
dime. Alpha, Box 148-B, Evansville, In- 
diana me cs 
LOANED free 16mm. Thousands. All sub- 
jects. List 25c. C. Brewer. Steelton. Pa. 


MOTORC 7 a ES, BICYCLES & 
UPPLIES 


WOTORCTCLE parts, accessories. Ss. Most 
complete stock. New & used. We special- 
ize on Mail orders. What do you need? 
35 page catalog 10c. Whitman Motorcycle 
& Supply Co ., Se Southwest Blvu., 
Kansas City. } 
BUILD And Sell 2 hp Midget Car, = y hp 
a, Scooter”’ “Soapbox’’ racer engine, 
Electric “‘bike’’ motor—many others. Com- 
plete plans, photos, drawings in new 68 
page book. Only 75c (U.8.) stamps. Midg- 
et Mfers., Dept. PS-11, Kearney, Nebr. 
ALLOY Pistons—$3.00 Harley, Indian, 
Henderson, Excelsior, Cleveland, Cylin- 
ders reground, scores welded, new and 
used parts for less, Catalogue and wings 
a 10c. Ballak, 811 N. 9th, St. Louis, 
° 





MOTORCYCLES, reconditioned. New, used, 

parts and accessories 
stock. Bargains 
—— Motorcycle Sales, 


All makes. Large 
Illustrated catalog, 16c. 
Kansas City, 





MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MUSIC composed to words. Rhym ming 
Pamphiet on request. “Phonoeraph ~ 
cording of completed song. Send 
Keenan's Studios, Dept. PS. Box P7140. 
Bridgeport. Conn 
LEARN Swing piano! Postal brings free 
folder. Christensen, 465 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago ite sate ea aaa ae 
SONG Poems wanted Free examination. 
McNeil, Master of Music, 510-PS South 
Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif a ; 
VIOLIN without notes. Amazing! Free 
booklet. Melody Masters, Dept. B, Be- 
loit, Wis 
‘SINGING Made Easy” 
mation. Eastern Studio, 
Pa 








Send for infor- 
Chambersburg, 


WANTED! Lyrics, 
arrange, publish 
Studios, Passaic, N 
SONGS; Songpoems; wanted immediate! 
Free advic Charles Bates and ASSO- 
ciates, San Francisco 
PHONOGRAPH Bey 10c 
Paramount MR-358 East 
Wilkes-Barre. Penna “ 
SONG Poems Wanted Immediately. Five 
Star Music Masters, 646-A Beacon Bidg., 
Boston 
PIANO Self Taught, easy 
Ballard’s, Elizabeth, N : 
BEAUTIFUL Guitars $5 (Cowboy or Ha- 
waiian). Pasco, 11444 Michigan, Chicago. 
PIANO Repair Material, wholesale prices. 
Hall Music Co., Waco, Texas. 


OLD GOLD, WATCHES, PRECIOUS 
STONES 


melodies for songs. We 
, Sell. Superior Song 
J 


Catalogue. 
Market, 


method $1.00. 





Ship old gold teet h. 
watches—receive cash 
by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Free information. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Re- 
fining Co., 1500-B Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Ww — 


GOLD a 
crowns, jewelry, 


Gold, silver, pla atinum, e " 
mercury, etc. Ship! 
Je 353 Old Arcade c! evel land, “Ohio. 
ELGIN, Waltham Watches $3.50. Make big 

»y. Free watch and jewelry catalog. 
lymouth Jewelry Co., 163-B Canal St., 
N.Y 





PATENT _ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS T ake e first step toward pro- 
tecting your invention—without obliga- 
on. Wri te for Free ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 

cores for establishing date of invention and 

Free ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’— 

g importance of prompt action, con- 
al search service; how to sell inven- 
convenient payment plan. Send for 
nt Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention 
today Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 

tered Patent Att torne} 1J2B Adams Build- 

ng. Washingt D 

$35.00 ATTORNEY s Fee in some cases. 

ree particulars airmailed. Robert Beck, 

2209 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





INVENTORS: Before disclosing your in- 
vention to anyone send for Form “Evi- 
dence of Conception’; ‘‘Schedule of Gov- 


L 413 Bowen Building, Washington, 
INVENTORS: Send for free copy my 72- 
page book on patents. Reasonable termc. 
t action. Confidential, personal serv- 
= - een Dept. 340-A, Wash- 
ington. D. C. Sa 
PATENTS—Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 
Ninth St.. Washington. “ 2 
PATENTS Secured. Two valuable book- 
lets sent free. Write immediately. Vic- 
tor J. Evans & Co., 431-K Victor Bidg.. 
Washington, D. C. - 
“INVENTOR’S Guide’’ free; full informa- 
tion about patenting, selling inventions. 
— B. Ledermann, 154 Nassau St., New 
ork. 





PATENTS 


WE Successfully sell inventions, patented 
and unpatented. Write us, if you have a 
ractical, useful idea for sale. Chartered 
nstitute of American Inventors, Dept. 3-B, 

Washington, D. C 

INVENT-O-GUIDE—Paying fields, Inven- 
tion methods, Reduced costs, Successful 

seles. For every inventor. Invent-O-Guide, 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


PERSONAL 


YOUR Handwriting Reveals Fverything. 
Learn to analyze handwriting—amazin 
fascinating hobby—this remarkable ,Ok 
formerly Two Fifty now sent post-paid 
One Dollar, money back guarantee. James 
West, Box 1345, St. Louis, Mo 
PSORIASIS Sufferers: Pixacol has brought 
results when everything else failed. Ape 
lied externally, dries quickly, convenient, 
ry regular $1 bottle without investing @ 
cent! Write: Pixacol Lab., Box 3583, Clevée 
land, Ohio <é 
SEND $1 for formula Grandma's Fruit 
Laxative. Why poison system with drugs? 
Take nature's remedy, soothing, refreshe 
ing, invigorating. Tested over twenty years, 
Grandma's Fruit Laxative, 629 South Lue 
cerne Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif 
WIN prize money: Booklet, ‘‘Successf 
Contesting’’. shows how—1l0c, postpai 
Bulletin listing $100,000.00 prizes includ 
World Publishing, 4515-L Cottage Grove, 


Chicago 

YOU'LL Love prestige of N.Y Bank 
Checking-Accoun No minimum-balane 

required! $1.00 opens account, Advantages, 

Write now for same FMR Service, 
Broadway, N.Y 

SINUS Trouble. If 
Catarrhal Infection write 

oratories. Benj. Franklin Station, 

ington, D. C 


PURCHASE drug sundries at 
Saving without embarrassment 

our Special no cost offer. Sherell Prode 

ucts, Box 54-A, Rochester, N. Y 

OLD False Teeth look real with our lifes 
like reproduction. Free booklet. Beautle 

Pink Co., Dept. 32, Union City, N. J 

LEARN Ventriloquisn x np 
particulars. Smith Room 800. 

low. Peoria. Il) 

LET God solve your problems. Astounding 
new revelation explains how. Particularg 

free ntology, D-651 S. State. Chicago, 

GIRLS. Secure Happiness. 25 cents silver 
for Information. J. J. Vogt, Monclova, 
110 

ones men's needs! 200 profit! Fr 
satalogue! American Trading B6 56 We 

160th, New York 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE Service! Pictures returned 

same day order is received. Sixteen guar- 
anteed Deckled-edge Velo x prints from roll, 
25c. One colored or two plain enlargements 
plus 8 Deckled-edge Velox prints, 25c 
Special! Coupon for 8x10 enlargement giv- 
en with each 25c order. Any 36 exposure 
35mm film fine-grain developed, ‘‘Magic- 
Eye timed, Vaporate Treated and each 
good negative enlarged to 3x4 on Deckled- 
edge Velox paper, only $1.00. Reloads: 36 
exposure, 50c 18 exposure, 35c. 3x4 
Deckled-edge reprints, 3c each! Details, 
Sample, mailers, other bargains free on re- 
quest. American Studios, Box 71, LaCrosse, 


is 
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KADIOS, SUPPLIES & INSTRUCTION 


RADIO engineering. broadcasting. avia- 
mn and police radio, : icing. Marine 

and Morse telegraphy t t thoroughly 
act ft . ae All expenses low. Catalog fr Dodge's 
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cre Airline Maiunlonance 
The man who gets into airline maintenance now has infinitely more thon 
just @ future-less routine aircraft job, so common in today's “boom” pro- 
duction. His job is interesting and well paid from the very stort... he con 
move up fast, os airlines double and redouble their maintenance activi- 
ties in step with their ever-widening exponsion...and the mammoth 
future proportions of commercial aviation means he con “write his own 
ticket” for success. The mon who hes the vision to see oll this is the 
mon Aero LT training is designed for... training that is brood and thore 
ough, thot takes in all phases of maintenance. Airlines want such men— 
one major line alone called for 65 Aero ITIL trained men in 3 months’ 
time. ALL major airlines employ AERO ITI. graduotes—ond this leading 
school has NEVER been able to supply 

the demand for its groduotes. Inves- 

tigote Acro ITI training—visit the AERO INDUSTRIES 
school itself if you con—ond see the 
difference that mokes such o differs 
ence in your future. 
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Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 


O Business Magm't 

0 Business Corres. 
OCExpert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Effective Speaking 
O Stenotypy 


CO Higher Accountancy 
CO Mod. Salesmanship 

) Trafic Management 
OLaw: Degree of LL. B. 
0 Commercial Law 
O lndustrial Mgm't 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 983-R A Copee er nese Chicago 


p ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


HAND MADE. Very best. Lowest price Direct from Fact 

Representative. Send your name and address for FREE cata! 
17TALIAN —~ © COMPANY 

POLK ST... DE _ CHICAGO, 
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323 Ww. mut. 


We can buy it rom you 
IN THAT DISTANT CITY 


through Western Union Shopping Service. You describe 
it.... we will buy it and see that it is delivered on 
time. Free telegram with each order. Ask for details at 
any Western Union office. 


FRE E WE HAND COLOR 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENT 


Send today any film, photograph, or snapshot any size, with 25¢ plus 3¢ 

stamp for beautiful 5x7 enlargement and our art department will hand 

color FREE with permanent oils, and mount in attractive 7x9 white frame 

mat FREE. All originals promptly returned. Money back Guarantee. 

NATIONAL PHOTO COPY, DEPT. PS111 
17 WN. Lectaire Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


S MAKE MONEY AT HOME! 


AT HOME you can make perfect flexible rubber molds, any 
object. Just paint plastic rubber over object. Let dry. Then cast 
imitation marble, etc. Write for free sample and free book 
Making Money at Home.” 

SO-LO WORKS, Dept. A-823, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ask for free School 


illustrated booklet 
40 West 17th St., N. Y. C. 
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Factory Prices 


Styles and Sizes. Coal-Wood 
Ranges; Combination Gas-Coal 
Oil Ranges; Gas Ranges; 
Ranges; Oil Heaters; Coal-Wood 
Heaters: Furnaces. 30 Days Trial. 
24 hr. shipments. 1,700,000 Satisfied U sers. Easy Terms, 
$5 Down on : Fa ry guar 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE Cco., MFRS. 
721i Rochester Avenue 
“A Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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LEARN TO SPEAK 

Correctly and quickly. Phonograph RECORD 

with TEXT BOOK, only 79¢. Ask your store. 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR—F 
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SCIENCE 


Surface tension supports this 
paper ship on ordinary water 


... but a few drops of Aerosol 
send it right to the bottom 


MAGIC CHEMICAL MAKES 


White 


FOR A THOUSAND JOBS IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


By KENNETH M. SWEZEY 


ROM dyeing textiles to fighting brush 
fires, from soothing sore throats to pre- 
venting dust explosions in coal mines, 
water made “wetter,” by means of a magic 
synthetic chemical, is helping to perform a 
thousand industrial and home jobs cheaper, 
better, and easier. Known as Aerosol OT- 
100°, this strange product of laboratory 
wizardry is by far the most powerful “wet- 
ting agent” ever made commercially avail- 
able 
To most of us, water is synonymous with 
wetness. To the industrial chemist, however, 
plain water is often perversely “dry.’’ Try to 
color feathers in water dye, for instance, and 
the dye rolls merrily off. Spray insecticide 
on crops, and the solutions collect stubborn- 
ly in drops, leaving large leaf areas unpro- 
tected. Attempts to clean fabrics, metals, 
and glassware with water mixtures are 
often thwarted by the resistance of water to 
wetting the dirt. 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


The reason for this inability of water to 
wet many things is surface tension, the 
molecular force at a water surface which 
tends to prevent the surface from breaking 
and spreading. When a surface coming in 
contact with water has sufficient attraction 
for water to break this tension, the surface 
is wetted. When an oily, or otherwise water- 
repellent surface contacts the water, the 
water surface remains intact, and the for- 
eign surface remains dry. 

Technically, Aerosol is a dioctyl ester of 
sodium sulfosuccinate, an amazing organic 
compound created in the laboratories of the 
American Cyanamid Company. In its pure 
form it is a solid, resembling paraffin in ap- 
pearance. For home or small-scale com- 
mercial use, it is sold as a 10°, clear solu- 
tion, dissolved in water and a mutual sol- 
vent. The cost in this form is from 60 cents 
to a dollar a pint. 

Designed as deliberately as an architect 
would design a house, the molecules of Aero- 
sol OT are chainlike affairs, having a water- 
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soluble group near the middle, 
and a longer oil-soluble group 
on each end. When such mole- 
cules are mixed in water, the 
water-soluble portion has a 
tendency to cling to the water, 
while the oil-soluble portions 
are attracted to any surface 
with which the solution comes 
in contact. 

An amazing characteristic of 
Aerosol is the minute quantity 
required for results. Mix one 
part in 10,000 parts of water, 
and the surface tension of the 
water will be cut nearly in 
half; mix one part in 1,000,000, 
and the tension will still be re- 
duced one-third! 

Adopted almost immediately 
by the textile industry, where 
the need for wetter water en- 
ters almost every operation of 
manufacture, the use of Aero- 
sol quickly spread to other in- 
Paint manufacturers 
help disperse pig- 
and to control 
number of 
were im- 
small 


dustries. 
used it to 
ments in oil, 
paint textures. A 
foundry 
proved by the use of 
quantities of the chemical in 

wetting foundry sand and in 

emulsifying the water and lin- 

seed oil ordinarily used as a 

core binder. In all kinds of 
dry-cleaning and wet-cleaning, 

Aerosol made operations quick- 

er and more thorough. 

Today Aerosol finds uses as 

and varied as hair 
washes, galvanizing fluxes, 
printing inks, wheat steriliza- 
tion, tobacco flavor penetra- 
tion, insect sprays, cough mix- 
antiseptics, cosmetics, 
metal plating, asphalt road 
emulsions, and photography. 
The Pennsylvania Forestry Department uses 
small quantities of Aerosol in water to fight 
brush fires. The Mount Wilson Observatory 
staff uses it to clean the surface of the 100- 
inch telescope mirror before resilvering it. 
An instrument company is adding it to the 
solution in airplane manometer tubes to 
speed up the response of the liquid. 

As an accessory agent, Aerosol OT-10 
clear, finds many uses in the home. Mix a 
quarter of an ounce in a gallon of water, 
ind you have an excellent cleaner for win- 
lows, car windshields, spectacles, and glass- 
ware of all kinds. In the same dilution it 
makes a good wash for the car body. 

Three ounces in a gallon of water makes a 


pro esses 


strange 


tures, 


12 


CHEMICAL: 


In its pure form, Aerosol OT-100%, the magic 
chemical resembles paraffin. It is the most 
powerful wetting agent available commercially 


A little dissolved in water overcomes the re- 
sistance of fabrics to wetting, as seen above. 
At left is plain water; right, ‘wetter woter” 


fine rug shampoo. A small area of the rug 
is scrubbed with a brush to produce a co- 
pious suds, which are removed with a damp 
cloth. Because it is neutral, it is not harm- 
ful if it dries into the rug. 

Ordinary ink may be made to write satis- 
factorily on glass by adding a very minute 
quantity of Aerosol, the exact amount de- 
pending upon the ink. A little added to 
carbon tetrachloride makes a good cleaner 
for typewriter type. 

To help remove wall paper that sticks ob- 
stinately to the wall, wet down the paper 
with water containing one ounce of 10°; 
Aerosol to the gallon. For a good non-alka- 
line aluminum cleaner, that may also be 
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Three ounces of 10% Aerosol solution in 


WASH a gallon of water makes a fine shampoo 
for rugs. Neutral, it needs no rinsing 


Added to carbon tetrachloride, the magic 
CLEANER chemical makes even this powerful cleaner 


do its work better, as on typewriter type 


used for all kinds of porcelain and tile, mix 
five percent with 95°7 feldspar (200 mesh). 
Amateur and professional photographers 
are now finding dozens of uses for wetter 
water. Mix 10°; Aerosol in the film develop- 
er in a proportion of one or two parts in 
1,000, and the developer wets the film quick 
ly and evenly, reducing the danger of “pin- 
holes’ due to air bubbles or specks of un 
wetted dust. Mix it in the paper developer 
and prints wet almost instantly and uni- 
formly. And less developer is needed. 

In the paper-fixing bath, where prints are 
often piled on top of each other, the addi- 
tion of about .025 Aerosol greatly in- 
creases the chances of thorough fixing. In 
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Waxed cardboard, at left, repels dye dis- 
solved in plain water. At right, it soaks 
up dye in water made wetter with Aerosol 


You can write on glass with ordinary ink 
INK to which a little Aerosol has been added. 
The amount required depends upon the ink 


strength of .01-.05°% (depending upon hard- 
ness of water), it speeds up such jobs as in- 
tensification, reduction, toning, and sensitiz- 
ing. It eliminates the need for preliminary 
wetting, and produces greater uniformity. 

Perhaps one of the greatest darkroom pos- 
sibilities of wetter water is in the preven- 
tion of water spots in the drying of film. The 
uneven drying caused by globules of the 
wash water collecting on the surface often 
produces permanent marks on the film. 
If the negatives, after washing, are im- 
mersed for a minute or two in a .05°% solu- 
tion of Aerosol, then given a quick rinse 
under running water, they may be hung up 
to dry without being swabbed. 
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Ed Barbehenn, an engineer, is an 
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post is the municipal building tower 


What You Should Know About 


OUR JOB IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


By DAVID M. STEARNS 
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rations—-they are all part of picture 
that is rapidly being projected on American 
community life. 

Organizing the entire population of the 
nation into a defense set-up that will pro- 
vide a maximum of protection with a mini- 
mum upsetting of normal life is too big a 
job for man. And it can't be done by 
passing laws, either. To be successful it re- 
quires the cooperation of every citizen. Each 
village, town, or city is an important link, 
ind each has problems of its own that will 


one 
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MOBILIZING AN AMERICAN COMMUNITY: Here's how a typical American town 
went about mustering its manpower (and that means womanpower, too) and the neces- 
sary equipment to meet any emergency that may arise in the uncertain times ahead. By 
means of a questionnaire, citizens registered their special qualifications and volunteered 
for defense services. Station wagons (handy as ambulances) were listed with their drivers; 
first-aid groups were trained, and a Military Police Reserve Unit was quickly organized 
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They're all ready for service: Mrs. Alan R. Kemp, at left, is signed up to drive the family station wagon 
os an ambulance. Dr. E. J. Schneider, a dentist, is a member of the Advisory Committee, which works 
out any problems with the| Defense Council, John B. Drake, a baker, is in the Intelligence Division 


have to be solved by its own residents in time 
of war. That is why it is a task that has to 
be done by the myriad local defense councils 
that are now slipping into harness and getting 
to work. 

In general, these are under the Office of 
Civilian Defense in Washington, which sug- 
gests plans for solving common problems. 
Below that are regional and state organiza- 
tions, which in turn pass advice, and in some 
cases orders, along to the municipal organi- 
zations below them. With the state councils 
rests the task of coérdinating the efforts of 
the smaller units. If one town should be 
badly knocked about, the state officials must 
know where to go among the surrounding 
communities to find assistance for it. If a 
town has to be evacuated, state officials must 
know where the unfortunate residents can go 
for shelter. 


As emergency first-aid units are organized, 
their members take courses in caring for the 
injured, under a Red Cross instructor. Below 
prospective stretcher bearers practice the art 
of maneuvering a litter with a ‘casualty 
into a station wagon serving as an ambulance 
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Some states still leave it up to the munic- 
ipalities to organize their defense councils. 
Other states, like New Jersey, have passed 
laws requiring each community to appoint 
a defense council. If they fail to do so, the 
state defense council steps in and does it 
for them. It’s still a volunteer job, however, 
because even if the state designates local 
defense officials, the latter will, in most 
cases, serve without pay. 

In many communities, questionnaires have 
already been sent to every householder, re- 
questing detailed information on how many 
persons there are in the family, their ages 
and the state of their health, how many 
cars, motorcycles, trucks, or busses he owns, 
what kind of defense work he and his fam- 
ily are capable of doing, and for what they 
are willing to volunteer. 

All such information, and much more, is 
necessary to give the local defense councils 
the knowledge with which they can plan 
how they will go about evacuating the town, 
if that becomes necessary, or how many 
persons will have to be fed and housed if 
the town is bombed or cut off from its nor- 
mal source of supplies. First-aid workers 
must be recruited, or if there are not enough 
persons trained for that type of work, in- 
struction must be given to volunteers. Things 
like that can’t wait until the bombs start 
falling if they are to be effective. 

To get a first-hand impression of how 
Americans are going about their new job of 
organizing for home defense, POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY visited a town in New Jer- 
sey. It might have been in Georgia, Maine, 
or California, and what was found there 


A suburban community, Maplewood is 
well provided with station wagons. 
Vehicles and drivers are registered 





may be duplicated in your own community. 
If it hasn’t been yet, it probably will be 
before long. 

The town picked was Maplewood, a resi- 
dential community with a population of 
22,000 persons and a lot of civic pride. More 
than 1,000 of those persons have already 
signed up for some form of defense work, 
and more are enrolling daily. 

The Maplewood Defense Council, which 
guides their activities, is made up of the 
kind of men who might be doing a similar 
job in almost any American town, Its mem- 
bership includes a florist, an insurance sales- 
man, the operator of an automobile agency, 
a dentist, an engineer, and the director of 
the town’s community service organization. 
The chairman is employed by a textile firm, 
and commutes to work every day. They are 
all family men and have lived in the town 
long enough to be well acquainted with it. 
None of them was a trained defense worker 
when the council was appointed last No- 
vember, but by devoting their free time and 
some money out of their own pockets to the 
task, they have learned a lot about home 
defense by now. 

The council's first task was to survey the 
town's assets, in the shape of the skills and 
the material possessions of its inhabitants. 
That called for a questionnaire. The infor- 
mation gleaned from these, one of which 
was sent to every house in Maplewood, was 
carefully indexed and cross-indexed in a 
file at the council headquarters, with a 
duplicate file kept up to date in case any- 
thing should happen to the master file. 

First-aid classes were the first units to 


In case of a blackout, district wardens would check up on the 
job and warn residents who had failed to dim all their lights 
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Maplewood's arm-band insignia. Top to bottom: 
Transportation Division, Defense Volunteers | Mil- 
itary Police) Intelligence Division. District War- 
den, Canteen Unit, First Aid, Emergency Housing 


start training under the council's direction 
Volunteers for this work were called out by 
announcements at club meetings, in the 
newspapers, and from the pulpits. The very 
first class had an attendance of 70 persons, 
and then than 400 
pleted Red Cross first-aid courses, 
are now taking 

Next the t 
polle i é ul I i 
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and more 
them 
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were possible 40 
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ambulances no cases the 
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anywhere at practically 
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vehicles as 
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iny time 
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responsible for 


enlistment, each member had to 


examination, and if 


sefore 
pass a rigid physical 
accepted, his fingerprints were taken at the 
local police station and then filed with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Each 
member has to pay for his own uniform, 
similar to the Regular Army uniforms with 
the exception of a gray instead of a khaki 


i8 


Worn like this, with either regular clothing or a 
special uniform, they would identify defense work 
ers at a glance and show which service they were 
in. This is the band of the Transportation Division 


or olive drab shirt, but the town buys his 
riot stick and pistol out of a $2,500 appro- 
priation for defense work. Under the leader- 
ship of Major Charles Coburn, a Maplewood 
real-estate broker who served with the New 
Jersey National Guard field artillery in the 
last war, this group could now give pointers 
to many an Army outfit when it comes to 
drilling and military procedure 

All municipal buildings in the town have 
been inspected and their usefulness as 
emergency shelters is listed at council head- 
quarters. Members of the Maplewood Amer- 
ican Legion Post have been assigned to each 
building so that some one will always be on 
hand to open the buildings and 
their use in time of emergency. Registra 
tion cards are kept in all such places so that 
taking shelter there can be 
listed, and the information filed at head- 
quarters. That simplifies the problem of 
finding missing members of worried families 
that have been separated 

Canteens for emergency feeding have been 
organized at churches and clubs. The ama- 
teur radio operators of the town have been 
formed into a communications net that will 
continue to function even if all regular 
innels are disrupted. Boy and Girl Scouts, 
ready trained in many fields useful in time 
emergency, are on call whenever they 
are needed 

To make sure that no undesirable charac- 
work their way into the defense or- 
ganization, the council has an intelligence 
division, with “under cover” representatives 
scattered throughout the other branches of 
the volunteer workers. Only their superiors 
and the F.B.I. page 212 


Supervise 
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Men who have volunteered for the Military Police ... and those who pass are taken to police head- 
Reserve Unit (Defense Volunteers) get a stiff physical quarters to be fingerprinted. This organization 
exam in the basement of the Junior High School.... would help police to keep order in an emergency 


-.. 


Much of their drilling is done in the school gymnasium. Military uniforms and discipline are used to 
give the soldierly bearing and habits of obedience that would make them an effective force in a crisis 


Target practice on the pistol range of the Maplewood Policing railway stations would be part of their 
Police Department improves the marksmanship of the work in wartime. Here two of them are practic- 
Defense Volunteers. They must be straight shooters ing patrol on the Lackawanna station platform 








UN Cauer Tue NAVy's new Brewster dive bomber, SB2A1, shown on 


this month's cover, is “peeling off’ from its squadron to at- 
tack from a height of a mile or more. These planes, in their brilliant peace- 
time dress, contain such improvements as leakproof gasoline tanks, armor 
plate, heavier fire power, and power-operated rear gun turrets; four .50 
caliber machine guns are in the wings, two in the turret. They appear as 
based on the carrier, the U. S. S. Lexington, the tail empennage ( assembly ) 
being painted bright yellow. The squadron's skipper ship and leader of first 
section is identified by the red ring around the engine and the red band 
around the fuselage. Above, the same planes are shown in their present 
wartime dress, with no markings to reveal squadron, base, or carrier. Both 
paintings were executed by John T. McCoy Jr., noted aviator-painter. 
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A Pioneer Plane Builder Sees His Prophecies Come True 


By ROGER BURLINGAME 


""T HE AEROPLANE will practically de- 

; ide the war in Europe. Veritable flying 
death will smash armies, wreck mammoth 
battleships, and bring the whole world to a 
vivid realization of the awful possibilities of 
a few men and a few swift aerial demons 
For the old-time war tactics are no more 
The generals who realize this quickest and 
fight first with flying death, will win.” 

I read this last week in the office of Glenn 
L. Martin at Middle River, Md. It was a 
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clipping in a scrapbook. That queer word 
‘aeroplane’ made me look up at the date- 
line. August 7, 1914! 

But that was the day of “crates,” of cat’s- 
cradle construction, of wooden struts and 
fabric wings, when the only recognized use 
for the military “aeroplane” was reconnais- 
sance and observation—perhaps the direc- 
tion of artillery fire. If bombs were to be 
dropped, they must be carried by lighter- 
than-air ships. 

I looked out the window and came back, 
suddenly, to 1941. Out there lay some 40 








acres of buildings forming one of the big- 
gest and newest aircraft plants in the coun- 
try—-working three shifts through a 24- 
hour day for American defense. The factory 
was owned by the man that made that un- 
canny 1914 prophecy—Glenn Luther Martin. 
The prophecy gave me a key to the mys- 
tery of Glenn Martin’s astonishing career. 
It helped me span the years between the 
26,625-pound bombers, motored with twin 
18-cylinder, 1,850-horsepower motors that 
come steadily off the Martin production line 
today, and the fabric-winged, kitelike ma- 
chines he was making for war use in 1914. 
It helped me, too, over the years between 
those crates and a box kite flown in the 
Kansas wind by a boy of six in 1892 


TANDING out from the prophecy and 
S proved by any investigation of the steady 
course of this man's life is one all-important 
fact. From the start, he saw the potentiali- 
ties of the heavier-than-air flying machine 
as a war weapon. In all his work with 
civil aeronautics, he has never lost this 
early vision or failed to come back to de- 
fense as the guiding reference line of his life. 

A second fact that must be remembered 
about Glenn Martin is that, before every- 
thing, he has been a manufacturer. The 
public lost sight of this for a time during 
his spectacular career as an expert and 
“daredevil” flyer. Glenn Martin never, for 
an instant, lost sight of it. He learned to 
fly because he wanted to understand the 
design and manufacture of planes. He flew 
in hundreds of public exhibitions and con- 
tests because he wanted to create public 
confidence in the airplane and so stimulate 
demand and build markets for the industry. 
His personal performance in this period is 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations 
on record of a manufacturer's faith in his 
product. Through it all, his factory never 
stopped producing 

From the present Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany plants with their 5,000,000 square feet 
of floor space and their $400,000,000 back- 
log in defense orders to the kite factory in 
the corner of Mrs. Cyrus Martin's kitchen 
in Salina, Kans., we must go back nearly 
half a century. Salina boys had seen the 
box kite of Glenn's own design and manu- 
facture flying high over the prairie and they 
wanted kites like it. At six, Glenn Martin 
began producing them. He worked his pro- 
duction up to three a day and his price to 
25 cents 

In his teens, the news came to him of the 
success of the Wright Brothers at Kitty 
Hawk. Secretly, then (for such things were 
not thought healthy-minded), he built him- 
self gliders and prepared himself to make a 
motored plane. 
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By his early twenties, he had saved some 
money. His family had moved to California. 
In Santa Ana, in 1908, he was ready for his 
great experiment. He could not make his 
plane outdoors without danger of being led 
off to the doctor for a mental test. So he 
looked for a building with a large room. 
There must be no posts. Anyone who has 
seen the Martin plant buildings of 1941 with 
their 40-foot clearances and their 400-foot 
steel trusses supported only at the ends, 
knows what kind of a building he wanted in 
Santa Ana. He found it. It was a church. 

He rented the empty, abandoned South- 
ern Methodist Church for $12 a month. He 
painted the windows to keep out spies on his 
sanity and worked there at night. In the 
daytime, he was in the automobile business, 
making money and learning about internal- 
combustion engines. His mother, who has 
always been (and still is) a partner in his 
enterprises, held a kerosene lamp for him 
to see around, inside and under his machine. 

In something over a year, he had com- 
pleted his first biplane and mounted in it a 
Ford 15-horsepower automobile engine, 
adapted for lightness. “I don’t know where 
all those fifteen horses were,” he told me. 
“I never seemed to be able to get them all 
into the engine at one time.” He had to 
tear out the vestibule of the church to get 
his plane out. With this machine, highly 
reminiscent of the box kite, he learned to 
fly. Then he built another, doubling the 
horsepower. 

All this time he was leading a double life. 
Part of the time he was a persuasive sales- 
man of Ford and Maxwell cars. With the 
money he made at this, he was able to start 
a factory with two or three assistants. 

I talked with Charley Day, his first me- 
chanic, who is now Supervisor of Aircraft 
Production for the Canadian Government. 


- LENN used to neglect the automobile 

CS business terribly,’”’ he told me. “When 
Friday came around, I used to remind him 
of our payroll. Glenn would go through his 
pockets, shake his head, frown, and spend 


the afternoon selling cars. He always came 
back with our pay.” 

In the summer of 1910, a reporter, walk- 
ing south on Main Street in Santa Ana, saw 
a queer winged machine on the mesa of the 
San Joachim Rancho and Martin found him- 
self in the next morning’s paper. By that 
time he had no fear of being called crazy. 
He could fly as well as the Wrights. The 
publicity broke just right for him and 
started him on a long showman’s career. 

For the next two years the papers were 
full of his exploits. Before great crowds he 
staged spectacular flights. He had hundreds 
of hairbreadth escapes. Sometimes, flying 
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in fog at night, he was given up 
for lost. Working always for pub- 
licity, not for himself but for the 
airplane, he threw baseballs from 
the air, took up cameramen and 
occasionally (though this was 
against his monastic tastes) an 
actress. In sharp contrast to his 
apparent recklessness in the air, 
Glenn Martin was the quietest of 
youths; he never smoked, drank, 
danced, or swore; he dressed and 
looked like a Methodist minister, 
and women alarmed him more 
than fog over Lake Michigan. 
By 1912, flying was a sport. 
There were many races and other 
contests which offered cash prizes. 
Among the competitors, Martin 


Instruments and controls of the 
Martin B-26 bomber requires 
two miles of wiring. Here work- 
men are installing equipment in 
the tail section of one of them 


Here's how the B-26 
looks when it leaves 
the factory. A me- 
dium bomber, it has 
greater speed than 
most of the pursuit 
planes now fighting 
Europe's air battles 


Another example of 
Martin's genius for 
combining speed and 
maneuverability with 
load-carrying power 
is the B-187. Like the 
B-26, it carries on 
the tradition of the 
B-10 which made a 
sensation in 1932 


For the Navy Martin 
builds giant flying- 
boat patrol bombers. 
Designed for defense 
service in midocean, 
they have long range 
and great carrying 
capacity. The craft 
shown is the PBM-! 
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Clad in a fireproof suit, heavy metal shoes, and a helmet that 
looks like the headpiece of a deep-sea diver, o worker at the 
Martin plant near Baltimore pours molten metal to be used 


for die-casting. This is a little-known phase of Martin's job of 


filling defense orders for aircraft that run into nine figures £0. 
When he came down the colonel 


said it was fine but asked why the 
bombs had gone so wide of the target. 
‘Because every time I looked through the 


was exceptional because he was a manu- 
facturer—-indeed he led the field in the in- 
dustry. His trade mark was on many of 
the contesting planes. So when he won 
prize money as a pilot, he had a definite use 
for it. Every penny beyond the needs of a 
very frugal living went into the factory, 
which he had moved, in 1912, to Los Angeles 

Long before the threat of the first World 
War, Glenn Martin had foreseen the mili- 
tary airplane. In the earliest of the news 
stories, we find him quoted as recommend- 
ing flying reconnaissance and observation 
But by 1911, he had clearly seen the bomber 
vision. The U. S. Army, as always, was 
hard to convince. Martin knew that he 
must begin by a spectacular public demon- 
stration 

I read the news story of this show. It was 
in January, 1912. Lincoln Beachey and How- 
ird Gill, famous flyers of the day, took part 
along with Martin. The exhibition was at 
night in a great field near Los Angeles in 
which stage-scenery forts and the “forbidden 
city” beyond, had been constructed. The 
that bombs were dropped with 
the greatest accuracy, destroying the tar- 
gets while searchlights from warships in the 
harbor picked out the planes. I found the 


paper said 
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story hard to believe and I asked 
Martin about it. 

“It was a fake, of course,” he 
told me. “‘We couldn't take that 
kind of chances with an audience 
as close as that. The bombs we 
dropped contained no explosives. 
But I had mines planted under the 
forts. Every time we dropped one 
of our harmless bombs, someone 
would throw a switch and det- 
onate one of the real ones. The 
real ones had cans of powder at- 
tached so there would be plenty of 
smoke and flame. But it was a 
realistic demonstration of what 
plenty of people would see some 
day.” 

And the show did what it was 
meant to do—it attracted the 
Army. A year later an ordnance 
officer asked for a private demon- 
stration of real bombing and Mar- 
tin gave it to him. The colonel 
built himself a lean-to shelter 
with an earth parapet so that he 
could watch the fragmentation 

“T had a pretty primitive bomb 
sight,”’ Martin told me. “Just a 
couple of intersecting cross-hairs. 
When the intersection came over 
the target I was supposed to let 





sight,” Martin explained to him, “all I 
could see was you!” 

But in that same month of May, 1913, 
some astonishing news came from Mexico 
where the Huerta revolution was going on 
On the 28th, the besieged city of Guaymas 
was bombed from the air, causing great 
property damage and even loss of life. “The 
attack of this dragon of war,"’ says the pa- 
per, “created a reign of terror such as the 
city has never seen.”’ This seems to have 
been the first recorded bombing of a city 
from a heavier-than-air machine. The avia- 
tor was Didier Masson and his ship was a 
Glenn Martin plane bought in Los Angeles 

That year, 1913, before the world was 
war-minded, saw the swing of Martin pro- 
duction toward warplanes. The results were 
the first armored plane and the famous 
Model TT, a training plane built for the 
Army. From that point, the armies and 
navies of the world were his best customers 

Meanwhile, his pioneer work with sea- 
planes had established the reputation which 
the U. S. Navy recognizes today in its large 
contracts for PBM-1 “flying boats."’ In May, 
1912, he made the first over-ocean flights 
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from the California coast to Catalina Is- 
land and back. The total distance was 76 
miles. On the way back, he encountered 
fogs. While these cannot be called “‘instru- 
ment flights” in the modern sense, Martin 
made full use of what instruments he had 
and, when the flights were over, he an- 
nounced that ‘a perfect course can be fol- 
lowed with clocklike precision.” 

In July, 1914, on the verge of the World 
War, the U.S. Army ordered four Martin 
war planes. Less than a year later, Martin 
announced, “I have twelve seaplanes ready 
for Uncle Sam in case of war.” In 1916, he 
forecast recent German tactics by making 
i plane designed to carry a motorcycle 
which was to be used for scouting after 
landing, or to be dropped by parachute. 

In the later years of the war, Martin saw 
his bombing prophecies come true in Eu- 
rope. He was already working on a bomber 
for the United States. But he was never sat- 
isfied with makeshifts. Rather than turn 
out a hurried job, he was content to let the 
Army use the Handley-Page machines de- 
veloped by the British. So the celebrated 
‘Martin bomber” did not appear until Au- 
gust, 1918. This biplane had a span of 71 
feet, 5 inches, was motored by two 400- 
horsepower Liberty motors, carried a bomb 
load of 1,500 pounds, four machine guns, a 
cannon, and a crew of four, had a sea-level 
speed of 118.5 miles an hour and a range of 
miles. These were re- 
markable_ specifications in 
1918. Since that year, when 
he thoroughly mastered basic 
bomber technique, Glenn Mar- 
tin has steadily raised these 
limensions. 

Having read 1914 
prophecy, I was not surprised 
to learn that as early as 
1919, he had the plans for a 
torpedo plane for use against 
ships. This could take off 
from the deck of a carrier. 

Two years later, in July, 1921, 
in a demonstration off the 
Virginia Capes, Martin bomb- 
ers sank a battleship, a cruis- 
er, and a destroyer. 

Martin reminded 
talked to him, that dive 
bombing, made famous by 
the German Stukas, was first 
practiced in the United 
States. Picking up one of the 
little models from the table 
in his office, he showed me 
precisely how the dive was 
made, the bomb released and 
the recovery effected. The 
first dive bomber which suc- 
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cessfully carried a 1,000-pound bomb in 
a terminal-velocity dive was the Martin 
XT5M-1, which made its first flight on May 
17, 1929. After that, the United States un- 
fortunately did not follow up its own inven- 
tion with the full concentration it merited 
until Germany had perfected the technique. 

It is probable that by 1929, the possibility 
of dive bombing had occurred to others be- 
sides Glenn Martin. But I wonder how 
many had thought of it in 1914? In that 
prophecy which I have quoted, he had writ- 
ten: 

“It is possible for one man, driving an 
aeroplane laden with high explosives, to 
dive like a plummet upon the bows of a 
great warship and destroy it.” 

As the thirties came in, military experts 
were busy discussing speed versus load ca- 
pacity and it was generally conceded that a 
bomber must be a slow, lumbering affair in 
order to carry an effective load. This neces- 
sitated a considerable escort of fighter 
planes so as not to be at the mercy of pur- 
suit ships. But in 1932, the Martin company 
produced an explosion in all this theory with 
its B-10, which flew 100 miles per hour 
faster than any bomber to date and consid- 
erably faster than all but a few pursuit 
planes despite its loaded weight of 17,000 
pounds. This performance has been im- 
proved in the B-10’s immediate successors, 
the B-10B and the 167, and reaches new peaks 
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Like a modern Jonah emerging from a flying whale, a workman 
crawls out of the tail of a B-26 awaiting its turn on the assembly line 





Here's My Story—Glenn L. Martin's Career, Shown 
Here in Photographs, Parallels Growth of Aviation 
y a 


Around 1910, crowds gasped at Martin's "“dare- His first plane factory was an abandoned church at 
devil" exhibition flights in rickety crates like this Santa Ana, Calif., which he rented for $12 a month 
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Flying was not considered sane in those days. The family doctor expressed his unqualified disapproval 


The first "newsboy of the air,” he flew 100 papers Three years later, he appeared in a movie with Mary 
from Fresno to Madera, Calif. (24 miles) in 1912 Pickford, drawing $700 a day for himself and plane 
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Mecnufacturing—then and now. Above are shown 
MB-2 bombers being assembled in 1918. In the 
view below, nose sections for B-26's are seen 
lined up in the modern Martin factory. Methods 
of production have changed as much as planes 


+ «+ @S you can see by comparing the MB-2 
in flight above, with its modern descendant. 
The MB-2 was quite a ship in its day, however, 
with its two 400-horsepower Liberty motors and 
its armament of four machine guns and a cannon 
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Plant No. | of the Glenn L. Martin Company at Baltimore. With its forty acres of buildings it employs 
about 18,000 men working three shifts through a 24-hour day. There is another plant at Omaha, Neb. 
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in the B-26 and 187 in present production. 

To the public, which reads of these 
achievements, they seem like sudden brain- 
storms—fiashes of inventive genius which 
come magically at the needed moment. But 
Glenn Martin does not work that way. His 
planning is steady and far ahead of demand. 
Just as, while he was making his first suc- 
cessful “daredevil” flights, he was dream- 
ing of military aircraft, so he knew about 
the B-10 years before it came. It is well 
known at the Baltimore plant that the mas- 
ter plan of the B-26 for which the Army 
contracts now run into nine figures has been 
lying in the office for some ten years. So, 
perhaps, if you knew where to look, you 
could find the working drawings for the 
250,000 pound, 80,000-pound bomb-load, 3,000 
mile-range plane which is reported to be a 
Martin project. Martin won't talk about it, 
beyond the statement that it is a technical 
possibility. But this long-term planning is 
as characteristic of him as his silence. With 
it, he is able to give his engineers full op- 
portunity for production tooling. 


PEAKING of tooling, ‘“‘mass production” 
S is a term which must be applied with 
caution to airplane manufacture. The plane 
does not lend itself to the “straight-line” 
moving-conveyor pattern of the automobile 


factory, where the chassis is the basic ele- 
ment and parts are successively attached to 
it. The structure of the plane requires that 


sub-assemblies shall move in more of a 
radial pattern toward a central point. This 
is not a wholly accurate description but it 
suggests the difference. 

But mass-production methods are followed 
as fully as possible in sub-assemblies, and 
tooling has been carried far enough to bring 
great reduction in the comparative number 
of skilled workers in the Martin plants. 
Working drawings are made full size on the 
ship-loft principle, and photographed di- 
rectly by a giant camera on the metal which 
is used for jigs and patterns. Every part 
which is turned out is completely inter- 
changeable with every other similar part so 
that any wing can be fitted without change 
into any center fuselage section and so 
on through the assembly. Martin people 
boast that the B-26 had no prototype—no 
experimental hand-built model--bu* the first 
ship made was a production ship. 

The Martin plants at Baltimore ( Middle 
River) and Omaha are now fully engaged in 
the production of three types: the B-26, 
medium bomber for the U. S. Army; the 
B-187, (‘Baltimore’) medium bomber for 
the British and PBM-1, patrol bomber 
called a “flying boat” for the Navy. Pro- 
duction figures are forbidden (except in 
terms of dollars) as are the data on speed 


and performance. Plans for the immediate 
future are wholly shrouded in silence. 

But Glenn Martin talked more readily 
about the far future—the time when the 
emergency will be over. 

“I do not see this slump people are talk- 
ing about,” he said. “Such progress in re- 
search, in increased efficiency of perform- 
ance has taken place in the war period ow- 
ing to the extreme pressure, that when it is 
over, there will have to be a complete re- 
placement of existing aircraft throughout 
the world. 

“Every government will have to remake 
its military air force. But in commercial 
aviation too, there will have to be replace- 
ment to adjust to the progress made in war 
performance.” 

In other words, the research into the car- 
rying of bomb loads at great speeds has 
opened up, for instance, long vistas of pos- 
sibility in the carrying of passenger or car- 
go loads. Forced fuel economies, maneu- 
verability—a hundred other war necessities 
make possible immense advances in peace- 
time transportation. The ability of aircraft 
to stand up and maneuver under wartime 
attack and danger will greatly increase their 
peacetime safety. All these things will help 
the obsolescence of the present commercial 
planes. 

But when I asked what directions com- 
mercial aviation would take after the war, I 
saw the curtain of silence begin to fall. 

“My competitors would like to know what 
I think about that,” he said with a smile. 
“But I can say this: I have about 18,000 
men employed now at this plant. By the end 
of the year, I expect to have 42,000. But 
when the emergency is all over, I am con- 
fident that I shall still keep 18,000 as a 
starter for peacetime work.” 


LEFT him then and went back to the 

1914 prophecy. Then I made a prophecy 
of my own. Whatever his competitors may 
do, and however great the temptation of 
commercial aircraft, when the present emer- 
gency is over this strange genius will con- 
tinue to concentrate primarily on the work 
to which the whole direction of his life has 
led him. He may digress as he did when he 
made the Pacific Clippers in 1935. But 
mainly he will stick to the job that his pro- 
phecy forecast—the job that has given this 
Government such confidence in the planes 
that bear his name. 

He will follow the same dream that has 
beckoned him on since the days when flying 
was considered a sport for fools and when 
military men scoffed at the idea of planes 
being useful in a war. He will go on build- 
ing bigger, faster, longer-range bombers. 

Glenn Martin will stick to defense. 
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PLOW TRAIN BURIES 


Coast-to-Coast Cable 





Snoking over a Nebraska hill, a cable train narrows the gap in the new transcontinental wire line 


OR the first time, transcontinental com- 
i munication by wire will be safe against 
disruption by air raids, sabotage, storm, 
and fire, when an all-underground cable be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific is placed in 
service by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. First planned for com- 
pletion in 1945, the project has been so 
speeded that only a few months will be 
needed to close the remaining gap between 
Omaha, Neb., and Sacramento, Calif. 

Two caravans of cable-laying tractors, 
slowly but steadily approaching each other, 
are constantly narrowing the breach. In 
one continuous operation, each tractor train 
plows a deep furrow, plants a pair of cables 
in it, and covers the furrow again—so 
smoothly that the covered trench would 


Nothing short of solid 
rock or soft swamp can 
block this caravan, 
which travels pretty 
much as the crow flies. It 
digs a deep trench, lays 
two cables in it, and 
fills in the earth in one 
operation as it crawls 
across the country 


detection even by “hedgehopping” 
planes. When the gangs meet, the cables 
will be joined. One cable contains the wires 
for west-bound channels, the other for east- 
bound. Supplementing overhead lines, the 
underground cable will increase transcon- 
tinental facilities at first by 50 percent and 
eventually by nearly 300 percent, meeting 
practically any demands for telephone com- 
munication between vital centers of indus- 
try, railheads, and troop concentration 
points on either coast. Equipment used will 
provide 12 talking channels for each two 
pairs of wires. To amplify the circuits, 
nearly 100 amplifier stations will be installed 
along the 1,600-mile Omaha- Sacramento 
route, which will pass through Denver, 
Cheyenne, and Salt Lake City. 


escape 





A plane tows two gliders 
at the school at Elmira, N. Y., 
where Americans are studying 
this new weapon of aerial war 





Fighter Pilots 


Try New Wings 


IRMEN of America’s fighting forces are 
A learning to use a new kind of wings. 
Convinced by demonstrations on European 
battlefields that motorless aircraft can't be 
overlooked as military weapons, useful for 
invasion or other purposes, both the Army 
and the Navy are now experimenting with 
gliders 

Recent orders assigning Army men to this 
work were unprecedented, as heretofore the 


Air Corps has looked with disdain on motor- 
less flying for its pilots. Air Corps officers 
have been assigned as observers at soaring 
contests of The Soaring Society of America, 
at Elmira, N. Y., to be sure, and individual 
officers have attended soaring meets out of 
purely personal interest. But the official 
Air Corps attitude has been distinctly cold 
toward the use of gliders for any purposes 

The Navy’s entry into this field, isn’t so 


This is a single tow. Multiple towing is one of the tricky features in the military use of gliders 








Our Army and Navy Flyers 
Are Sent Back to School 
To Master Motorless Craft 


For the accurate control required by for- 
mation flying, glider pilots use “spoilers” 
—hinged flaps like the air brakes on a 
power plane. When opened, they kill the 
airfoil lift to cause turbulence and re- 
duce altitude without gaining air speed 


The towing cable is attached to a hook on 
the fuselage of the glider. When ready to 
cast off from the towing plane, the flyer 
releases the cable by a knob on his dash 


Landing gear is simple, consisting of a 

balloon-tired wheel and a skid. Because 
Mojor J. K. Gerhart climbs aboard a sailplane at the of their !ow air speed, gliders can make 
Frankfort-Lewis School of Soaring at Lockport, Ill., landings with a minimum of runway space 
where Army flyers are receiving glider instruction 


radical a turn-about in attitude as that of the 
Army, for in 1934-1935 it did officially carry out 
experiments with motorless craft at Pensacola. 
However, those experiments were restricted to 
in investigation of the value of training of student 
pilots and had nothing to do with the employment 
of gliders as an invasion vehicle. 

At present, the Navy is working on two designs 
for troop or cargo-carrying gliders, according 
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LEARNING TO SOAR ON MAN-MADE WIND. Students at the Lockport school get the preliminary 
training without risk, gliding on a 45-mile-an-hour breeze from seven-foot propellers driven by Ford V-8 
85-horsepower engines at about |,800r.p.m. Moored by cables, the glider flies six feet above the ground 


to recent testimony given the House Naval 
Affairs Committee by Commander Ralph S 
3arnaby, the Navy's expert on motorless 
flying and president of the Soaring Society 
of America. One of these would be capable 
of water landings. This is most logical inas- 
much as the Navy's Marine Corps has long 
been a specialist in the art of landing troops 
under fire 

Design and piloting of troop - carrying 
gliders, which the Army is also working on, 
present no special problems, either. Such 
matters are governed mainly by the power 
and stalling the tow plane. The 
latter is important because the gliders con 
stitute quite a drag and the tow plane must 
be flown as slowly as the aerodynamic char 
gliders require. Any air- 


torless craft after a 


spee d of 


acteristics of the 
plane pilot can fly m« 


few hours spent becoming familiar with the 

feel” of the glider and its behavior charac- 
teristics, which is the usual procedure in 
making the transition from one type or 
weight of airplane to another. 

The first Army Air Corps order provided 
that six pilots take a course spread over 
three weeks at the Warren E. Eaton Motor- 
less Flight Facility at Elmira, N. Y., and 
that another six do the same at the Frank- 
fort-Lewis School of Soaring, at Lockport, 
Ill. These courses call for a minimum of 
25 hours of soaring and 10 hours of piloting 
towed gliders. Both schools opened for 
civilian motorless-flight training this spring. 

The first phase consists of tows at a few 
feet altitude, the towing being supplied by 
automobile or winch, to become familiar 
with the craft. Utility gliders of the Frank- 
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MOTORLESS AIR TRANSPORT. This is our artist's conception of a possible use of gliders by the 
U.S. Army. Sailplane transports, each accommodating 12 soldiers, would be towed in groups of three 
behind planes, to be released at the proper time and swoop to a landing wherever the men were needed 


lin type are used in the early phases because 
they are rugged enough to stand up under 
practice landings and take-offs, efficient 
enough aerodynamically to permit fairly 
extensive soaring. The pilots graduated to 
sailplanes in the later phases. Particularly 
useful in learning to master sailplanes are 
the two-place, metal-structure Schweizers 
manufactured in Elmira. About 22 hours of 
motorless flying was called for with land- 
ings by tow car or winch. The balance of 
the 30 hours was to be spent in single and 
multiple tows behind powered planes. Alto- 
gether they put in 10 to 14 hours per day on 
both ground and flight work. 

It should be remembered in all discussions 
of motorless flying that there are two types 

gliding, which is merely sliding downhill 
in the air after the craft has been cut loose 
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from tow-car, winch or airplane, and soar- 
ing, which means gaining altitude by means 
of vertical currents. 

All utilities can soar. Even the heaviest 
powered airplanes are boosted upward on 
occasion. For most efficient soaring (or 
airsailing) we have the sailplane with its 
high aspect ration wing. The military would 
be primarily interested, of course, in gliders 
that can glide long distances after they have 
been cut loose. The gliding ratio of a glider 
is about 14 feet in the horizontal plane to 
one vertically, while sailplanes have a 
gliding ratio of about 20 to one. 

The Army pilots experienced no trouble in 
making the transition from the high-pow- 
ered, heavy Air Corps planes to which they 
were accustomed to the motorless craft. 
They readily won the Federation Aeronau- 
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tique International “C License,” which is 
the international license (issued in this 
country through the Soaring Society acting 
for the National Aeronautic Association) in 
recognition of achievement of a basic soar- 
ing flight. To qualify a pilot must fly his 
ship above the point of release for at least 
five minutes before official observers. 

On one flight Major Frederick R. 
Dent, assistant chief of the Materiel Divi- 
sion at Wright Field, and in charge of the 
research project at Elmira, climbed from 
point of release at 1,500 feet to 4,000 feet 
above the valley of the Chemung River fac- 
ing the Eaton soaring site at Elmira. That 
he at least among the Army men had been 
impressed by the potentialities of soaring 
as an advanced training procedure is evi- 
denced by his statement that “Any power 
pilot can increase his proficiency by glider 
flying.” 

The seriousness with which the Army is 
taking this research program is indicated 
by Major Dent's regular position at Wright 
Field. The other pilots were detached from 
duty at the Middletown, Pa., and Fairfield, 
Ohio, Air Corps depots, and other posts. 

A multiple-tow take-off is done as fol- 


solo 


In early training, gliders are launched into the air 
The cable winds up on the drum seen at the right, 


lows: The tow plane is stationed as far 
down the runway as is necessary to spread 
the motorless craft behind it. They are 
placed on the ground in the same position 
they will occupy in the air. The formation 
may be tandem, one ship behind the other 
with a rope lining each unit, or fanned out, 
with an individual rope between each unit 
and the tow plane. The length of the rope 
between the plane and the first glider in 
the usual V formation of three gliders is 
300 to 500 feet. A wire or a %-inch stranded 
rope is used. 

On signal the airplane pilot moves the 
throttle ahead gradually. As each glider 
gains flying speed, which of course they 
reach before the airplane gets up flying 
speed, it takes off and then is held close to 
the ground until the airplane is in the air. 
From then on the gliders keep slightly above 
the tow plane and in regular step formation, 
the pilots being careful not to vary much 
from this position lest the drag be seriously 
increased or the plane made unmanageable 
by exerting downward, sideward, or upward 
pulls. Each glider pilot can release from 
the tow plane as desired and the tow-plane 
pilot can cut loose from his charges behind. 


by this motor-driven winch mounted on a trailer. 
and is controlled by automatic guides to prevent 


snarling. Yanked into a rising current of air, the flyer casts off the cable when he gains altitude 





Usually there is an automatic release in 
case an excessive pull is exerted. A Waco F 
and a Stearman served as the “aerial tugs” 
at Elmira. 

There has been much talk about the great 
reservoir of glider pilots possessed by Ger- 
many, and the idea that we should have a 
similar pilot backlog. It is a fact that some- 
thing like 100,000 motorless-flight pilots 
were trained there but they were glider- 
trained simply because under the Versailles 
Treaty Germany was allowed or could af- 
ford only the motorless types of craft. 

We in this country have a much better 
backlog. With something like 100,000 civil- 
ian airplane pilots (including students) we 
have a group that could become excellent 
glider pilots through only short transition 
periods. And new pilots can be brought 
along faster than was ever possible in Ger- 
many through glider flying alone, because 
learning to handle the controls of an air- 
craft, which is the primary phase of flight 
instruction, can be learned quicker and more 
positively on our thousands of powered civil 
aircraft. This country’s great fleet of light- 
planes thus constitutes one of our greatest 
assets, militarily as well as in a civil sense. 


We also have a corps of experienced soar- 
ing pilots for instruction and supervision 
purposes. The 144 glider pilots certified by 
the CAA as of June 1 seems to constitute 
a small group. But of that number 58 held 
commercial certificates, which means that 
they are authorized te give instruction, and 
many others of the 144 could be given fur- 
ther training to qualify. In addition there 
are several hundred persons who have had 
much experience in all phases of motorless 
flight over many years who are available 
to assure plenty of competent leaders to put 
whatever program might be selected on a 
sound basis. 

Where the Army and Navy will go from 
here is anybody’s guess at the moment. Both 
services have emphasized strongly that their 
present work is highly experimental. Per- 
haps, however, by the time this appears at 
least a substantially expanded research pro- 
gram will have been launched, or possibly 
the services will have plunged into the de- 
velopment of fully organized glider transport 
corps. In any case, the soaring movement 
stands ready to do its part, and without 
doubt one of the most radical innovations 
in our military history is in the making. 


Landing marines in troop-carrying gliders is one of the uses foreseen for motorless aircraft by the U. S. 
Navy. One of the two glider designs being worked out by the Novy is for a craft that can alight on water 
with troops to establish a beachhead for an expeditionary force, as shown in the artist's drawing below 





Color Meter Beats the Human Eye at Grading Diamonds 


Detecting internal flaws in diamonds is easy with 
the Diamondscope. A special lighting system in the 
device throws all of the stone into sharp relief 


GRADING diamonds by their color, upon 
which their worth largely depends, has 
hitherto been a task for highly trained ex- 
perts. Now it becomes an accurate mechan- 
ical process with the introduction of a color- 
imeter, announced jointly by the 
ical Institute of America and the American 
Gem Society. Eliminating personal opin- 
fon, the device compares diamond tints with 


Gemolog- 


Another aid for jewelers is the Diamolite, which 
produces light of uniform quality for grading dia- 
monds by comparing with samples of known color 


can distinguish. The invention is expected 
to be of particular service to small jewelers 
who cannot afford to hire diamond experts 
A jeweler will send a series of diamonds, 
each of slightly different color, to be graded 
on master instruments. Then he will use 
them to grade other diamonds. Additional 
helps for the jeweler’s own shop include a 
lamp of uniform shade for this purpose, and 


13 shades, or six more than the unaided eye a magnifier for examining imperfections. 


Scientists Spread Lethal Sandwiches to Test Insecticides 


DOsEs of poison so small that it would take 2,000,- 
000 of them to fill a teaspoon are used by Cornell 
University scientists to compare the merits of dif- 
ferent insecticides. In one set of tests, the poison is 
injected directly with a hypodermic needle. Under 
another plan, bugs are invited to parties where 
they are served lethal “sandwiches,"’ cut to meas- 
ure from leaves and filled with the preparation. 





Spreading a sandwich of death: Wofers 
of potato leaf, spread with a paste con- 
taining a minute amount of poison, make 
up a fatal feast for potato beetles, seen 
at lunch at right. Note the potato leaves 
and sandwich disks cut out with a punch 
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Service Pits Speed 
Planes at National Airport 


ERVICE for planes has gone underground 
S at the new Washington National Air- 
port, to clear the field for arriving and de- 
parting airliners. Guide lines lead an incom- 
ing pilot to a point where one wheel rests 
upon a saucer-shaped iron turntable, six 
feet in diameter, which revolves freely on 


roller bearings. By braking this wheel, and 
speeding up the opposite motor, he swings 
the whole plane around without tire wear or 
strain on landing gear. 


Lifting the covers of four surrounding 
service pits quickly puts the plane in condi- 
tion to take to the air again. A communica- 
tion pit contains a field telephone, over which 
the pilot reports directly to the airport con- 
trol tower. Through a pneumatic tube sys- 


Control-tower man watches an incoming plane taxi 
in to the service pits. Note slanting glass of con- 
trol-tower windows and five-foot electric wipers 
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tem, he receives written flight orders and 
weather maps. Meanwhile a hose from an 
air-conditioning pit refreshes the air in the 
plane cabin. A third pit replenishes oil and 
fuel; and a fourth recharges the plane’s bat- 
tery, if necessary. It also avoids draining 
the craft's battery in starting the motors; 
instead, a pole carrying an electric cable 
is applied to an electrode of the engine’s 
self-starter. 

Other innovations appear in the $16,000,- 
000 skyway terminal just placed in service. 
Its nerve center, the air-conditioned control 
tower, employs glass windows slanting in- 
ward at the bottom at curious angles to 
eliminate unwanted reflections. Five-foot 
wiper blades, electrically driven, assure vis- 


With one wheel locked on a saucerlike turntable, 
a plane can be turned easily by gunning the motor 
on the opposite side, saving strain and tire wear 
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Illustrated on this page are some of 
the ingenious sofety, control, and serv- 
ice features that make the new No- 
tional Airport at Washington, D.C. 
one of the most modern airway ter- 
minals in the world. The drawing at 
pa ( q the left shows how the huge flying 
rat Tate t. } field looks from an incoming or out- 
ORIVEWAY ad | j going plane. Below is pictured the 

y system of service pits that makes it 
possible to care for the planes with- 
out cluttering the apron with trucks 
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ibility in wet weather. When the sun beats down, its heat—a burden to most 
ontrol-tower operators—is absorbed by special green-tinted glass, which also 
prevents glare. Radio equipment in the tower provides for two-way communi- 
cation with planes, while an automatic device makes a record of every con- 
versation between the tower operator and pilots, indelibly fixing the respon- 
sibility for possible incorrect or disregarded instructions. 

As a pilot approaches the field for a night landing, he sees the runway he is 
to use outlined by white lights set flush with the surface at intervals of 200 
feet, while a large arrow in green neon lights indicates the direction. After 
landing, he follows a string of blue lights to his position on the apron. 
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THE STRATO-SENTINEL, biggest barrage balloon UP SHE GOES! A 25,000-cubic-foot bag takes 
being built for the U. S. Army, outperforms any the air at the end of its steel tether. A winch 
other in the world. Holding 68,000 cubic feet of of secret design, outside the picture, speeds 
helium, it can rise to 15,000 feet—nearly three raising and lowering. The lines joining below 
miles—to make bombing planes keep their distance the balloon give it its nickname of “spider” 


FLEET OF 


READIED FOR ARMY 


FLEET of 6,000 barrage balloons, 
A nicknamed flying spiders” by 
the men and women who make them, 
is being turned out for the U.S. Army 
at Goodyear and United States Rubber 
plants. They range in size from little 
1,500-cubic-foot bags designed to be 
towed by trucks at altitudes of 1,500 
to 2,000 feet to huge Strato-Sentinels 
of 68,000 cubic feet capacity that will 
rise to altitudes of 15,000 feet. Some 
of the smaller ones are designed to be 
towed above ships. They will have steel 
mooring cables to entangle any planes 
that try to fly beneath them. 


An aerial starfish: stern view of a 
Strato-Sentinel's stabilizing fins 
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FOR TOWING BEHIND SHIPS to keep dive 
bombers away, this 5,500-cubic-foot balloon 
rises 4,000 feet. In the background is a 30,900- 
cubic-foot bag which, like the 25,000-footer in 
the photograph at the left, is used at 7,000 feet 


SMALLEST OF ALL is this type of barrage 
balloon. Holding from 1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet 
of gas, it can be dragged behind a truck at an 
elevation up to 2,000 feet. Women excel at cut- 
ting and sewing rubberized fabric for balloons 


BEDDING DOWN a 25,000-cubic-foot balloon in a field, ready for 
instant use. It is anchored to eyelets set in the ground. The large 
balloons are of lobed construction, and each lobe has a stabilizing 
fin. The bottom fin, which collapses when the bag snuggles down to 
the ground, is a separate ballonet with a hole like the one shown at 
the left to let air in or out as the helium gas expands or contracts 
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Helmet and Field Hat Are Combined 


in Army’s New Infantry Headgear 


“ry OT” HELMETS are being tried out to replace 

the familiar “basin’’ type worn by U. S. in- 
fantrymen in World War 1. Scientific design in the 
new style gives maximum protection, covering 
about 80 per cent more of the head than the 1917 
helmet did, while leaving just enough room for the 
pack and for rifle sighting. With its outer steel 
shell removed, the two-in-one helmet makes a cool 
and comfortable field hat. Its shape stems from 
research delving back into the earliest types, but 
one of the best tips came from a maker of plastic 
football helmets, who had devised a detachable head- 
band available in sizes to fit any soldier. 


Corporal French L. Vineyard, of the 12th U. S. !nfantry, is seen at the left wearing the new 
“pot” helmet. With the steel shell removed, os at the right, the liner makes a cool field hat 


Designed to give maximum protection, the helmet still does not interfere with sighting a rifle or 
wearing a pack. Men who have to use earphones may find the overhang at the side a little trying 





Housing a Hurricane 


SOUNDPROOF LABORATORY BUILT TO TEST AIRPLANE MOTORS 


By WALTER BREHM 


OISES too loud for their full blast to 

be heard will fill soundproof rooms, 

when aviation engines of up to 2,000 
horsepower go into action, in the University 
of Kentucky's new motor and propeller test- 
ing laboratory at Lexington. Acoustic ex- 
perts rate the combined roar of such a pow- 
er plant and the shriek of its propeller at 
upwards of 150 decibels, or sound units. Hu- 
man ears respond only to about 120 decibels; 
above that crescendo of pandemonium, they 
distinguish nothing louder. 

Sounds of such intensity, 1,000,000 times 
greater than those of a busy street corner, 
not only are nerve-racking but actually dan- 
gerous to health. A man without ear plugs, 
entering a room where an air motor is run- 
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An experimental engine under test at the Wenner-Gren Aeronaut- 
ical Laboratory. The upper photograph shows the exterior of the 
elaborately soundproofed building at the University of Kentucky 
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ning under full throttle and heavy load, 
would suffer temporary deafness at least. 
Even with ears protected, many persons 
would be affected with nausea. 

For this reason, workers go into the five 
motor test rooms, and the propeller-testing 
section at the end of the laboratory, only to 
make preliminary adjustments. Then, clos- 
ing soundproof doors, they withdraw to a 
central observation room from which the 
ignition, throttle, and spark advance of each 
motor may be operated by remote control. 

While engines pit their strength against 
measuring devices called dynamometers—in 
principle nothing more than giant brakes 
observers look on through thick windows 
and read dials and gauges. Manometers 
give pressure readings, electric thermom- 
eters show the temperature at 28 different 
points on an engine under test, a tachometer 
indicates revolutions per min- 
ute, and a gasoline meter 
checks fuel consumption, giv- 
ing a thorough picture of the 
motor’s performance under 
widely variable operating 
conditions. Lest poisonous 
exhaust gas seep into the ob- 
servation gallery, its ventilat- 
ing system maintains a slight- 
ly higher air pressure than in 
the surrounding test rooms 

Through the propeller-test- 
ing section, during a trial, 
rushes an artificial hurricane 
of 300-mile-an-hour speed. 
Drawing in and discharging 
a volume of 2,500,000 cubic 
feet of air a minute, while 
straining out noises that 
would shatter the academic 
calm of the campus and be- 
devil residents in the neigh- 
borhood, presented a major 
problem. Sound engineers 
solved it in a remarkable way. 

Incoming and outgoing air 
streams both pass through 
multiple flues in towers atop 
the building. Sawtooth bricks 
of sound-absorbing material 
line the flues. Angles of the 
brick ends have been so clev- 
erly calculated that a sound 
wave echoing from one will 
be sure to strike another, and 
another, until its force dies 
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ratory will hear the mysterious buzzing of 
ghost” airplanes apparently coming from 


Drawing by B. G. SEIELSTAD 


verhead. 

Rooms for drafting, assembling, lockers, 
tools, and a _ self-contained power plant 
complete the ultramodern laboratory. Huge 

might be underground storage tanks outside the 
building feed fuel to the greedy motors—a 
1,000-horsepower motor consumes 100 gal- 
lons of gasoline in an hour. City water, of 

rest all things, supplies the needed pressure. The 

Only sound waves that enter the flues in gasoline floats on top of water admitted 
in absolutely vertical direction can escape, through mains to the bottom of the tanks, 
ind these travel upward to great altitudes’ since it is lighter, and is thus forced into a 
ind dissipate themselves in the sky. Once fuel pipeline system running through the 
in a while, it is true, peculiar atmospheric laboratory. An automatic regulating device 
onditions may give the upper air the sound- controls the flow of water from the mains, 
quality of a whispering gallery with the result that fuel is fed from the 
from the lab- tanks at uniform pressure. 


out within the flu The action 
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DRAFTING, ASSEMBLY, 
AND POWER ROOMS 


RAISED PRESSURE OF 
AIR IN OBSERVATION 
ROOM PREVENTS 
INWARD SEEPAGE 
OF EXHAUST GAS 
FROM MOTORS 


Noise Filters Built into Flues Muffle 


Din o, 2,000-Horse power Plane Engines 


The establishment, it has been announced, 
will take a direct part in national defense 
by serving as a power-plant branch for the 
U. S. Army Air Corps’ program of training 
and research. Hand-picked engineers will 
go there to receive a 12-weeks course in lab- 
oratory technique and methods. 

In addition to the testing and studying 
of actual production-model airplane engines, 
the laboratory will be used for conducting 
researches with experimental one-cylinder 
engines to help solve new problems in com- 
bustion, lubrication, cooling, and mechanism. 
With the great increase in plane production, 
the importance of research is obvious. 

Directing the work of the laboratory is 
A. J. Meyer, who was superintendent of the 
Fokker Aircraft Company at Amsterdam, 
Holland, 20 years ago and more recently has 
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How sawtooth bricks in air flues 
trap all except vertical sound 
waves, which escape to the sky 











served as research engineer for several lead- 
ing American aeronautical corporations. He 
holds more than 125 patents on engine de- 
sign and construction. 

Called the Wenner-Gren Aeronautical 
Laboratory, the testing plant takes its name 
from the noted Swedish industrialist whose 
grants made it possible. It is not the first 
time that Axel L. Wenner-Gren has made 
news. At the outset of the war, he saved 
350 lives when he brought his yacht, the 
Southern Cross, to the rescue of passengers 
aboard the sinking British liner Athenia. 
More recently, he sponsored an expedition 
that discovered lost cities of the Incas in 
uncharted wilds of Peru. Now, in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky laboratory, he has 
found a way to benefit science and the armed 
forces of democracy. 





Coast Guard Mobilizes 
a Small-Boat Navy “ 


Coast Guard Station at Eaton's Neck, L.1I., one 


America’s Yachting and Fishing 
Fleets, Organized into a Valuable 
Auxiliary, Help Patrol the Reaches 
of Our 40,000-Mile Coast Line 


By HICKMAN POWELL 


A» torboa S booming luxury sport of mo- 
torboating and its $100,000,000-a-year 
small-boat industry find themselves at the 
very heart of one of the most important ex- 
pansions in the national defense effort. The 
United Guard, the military 
service Which up to now has carried the 
untry’s direct contacts with 
the new World war, has set out to build up a 
force by drawing upon the skills 

the amateur yachtsmen and fishing-boat 
kippers of our inland water- 
vays. The vast flotilla of motor cruisers in 
the yacht basins of tidewater, which has 
rapidly during the last decade, 
of picket boats for 
10,000 


States Coast 
brunt of this « 
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increased so 
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keeping watch over the miles 


shore line which are the ramparts of 
United States 

The navigation of big ships at sea and 

small vessels in coastal wa- 
lifferent skills. Officers of the 
being grabbed up 
rapidly by the which within a few 
years will manning a 
two-ocean fleet. Meanwhile the Coast Guard 
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many where yachtsmen are doing Coast Guard duty 


men, Whose knowledge of seamanship, navi- 
gation, and gas engines, plus familiarity with 
local waters and boatmen, makes a national- 
defense asset immediately convertible to a 
useful purpose. These men would be green- 
horns aboard a battle-wagon, but along the 
line of their own hobby, many of them are 
extremely good. And so are their boats. 
Ever since the evacuation of the British 
army from Dunkirk, accomplished largely 
by England's fishing and yachting fleets, the 
value of smal) boats in military operations 
has needed little sales talk. Professior 11 na- 
val men, of course, have recognized ‘t all 
ilong. In every year's maneuvers in the 
Caribbean, the fleet has taken along a hun- 
dred of the Coast Guard's surfmen, whose 
skill on the beaches is of tremendous im- 
portance for such operations as the landing 
of marines. 
Such needs spring up in unexpected 
places. Right now, the most immediate 
value of the Coast Guard's new reserve 
fleet is not on the seacoast at all, but in the 
upland reaches of the Tennessee River. 
Building the dams of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority created great inland lakes, upon 
which immediately sprang up large fleets of 
motorboats. The Coast Guard did not have 
the equipment to police these waters, though 
obviously the presence of a swarm of un- 
supervised craft presented grave danger of 
sabotage against electric power. Local re- 
serves, familiar with local boats and boat- 
men, were able to take over guard duty 
more efficiently than any Coast Guard reg- 
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ulars imported for the purpose from salt water. 

This country has 300,000 power boats in Fed- 
eral waters, and they have been increasing at the 
rate of more than 35,000 a year. Those figures do 
not include the boats on intrastate lakes, or the 
150,000 outboard motors which go into service 
each year on inland waters. 

The job of mobilizing a small-boat navy, se- 
lected from the best of these 300,000 units, was 
started by the Coast Guard two years ago, under 
authority of the Coast Guard Reserve Act of 
1939. That was a very innocuous law, specifically 
nonmilitary in purpose, which provided that 
yachts and commercial fishing boats might be or- 
ganized into flotillas of ‘reserves’ for the purpose 
of study of seamanship and the promotion of 
safety. It was provided that the Coast Guard 
might borrow the reserve boats for rescue mis- 
sions and the patrolling of regattas. There were 
repeated announcements that all this had nothing 
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The Myargo, a 36-foot motor cruiser 
owned by Willard K. Denton, the ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Savings Bank of New York 
City, reports for a month's tour of 
active duty, complete with its crew 


After being sworn in at the Eaton's 
Neck Station, Denton, who holds the 
temporary rank of Chief Boatswain's 
Mate in the Coast Guard Reserve dur- 
ing his month's tour of duty, and the 
crew of the Myargo get their orders 


Back on the boat, the Coast Guard 
ensign and commission pennant are 
hoisted to show that the Myargo is 
now enrolled as a Coast Guard ves- 
sel. The ensign and pennant are the 
mark of authority of the Coast Guard 





to do with national defense plans, but the 
yachtsmen knew better. They nodded, and 
joined up. 

By the end of the yachting season of 1940 
the Coast Guard Reserve numbered 3,000 
members, organized in 150 flotillas with 
2,700 boats. The number might have been 
much larger, but the officers in charge pre- 
ferred that the organization grow slowly 


and tightly, with high standards. 
Then they were ready for serious busi- 
ness, made possible by the Coast Guard Re- 


serve Act of 1941, passed last February. 
This law abolished the old “reserve” and set 
up an actual military reserve, under which 
officers and men have been commissioned 
and enlisted, and sent to sea for active duty. 

In place of the old Reserve, the new law 
created the Coast Guard Auxiliary, roughly 
the equivalent of the 1940 Reserve, but a 
more serious matter. Under the new law 
any of the thirteen District Commanders 
of the Coast Guard may call on Auxiliary 
boats that have been voluntarily offered for 
temporary active service, for any purpose 
he may deem desirable, enlisting the owner 
and his crew as temporary members of the 
reserve on active duty, under command of a 
regular Coast Guard officer 

The yachtsmen went for it like flies for 
molasses. Under this plan the owner of a 
motor cruiser could sign on a crew of like- 
minded friends, then enlist the boat and 
crew for active duty. The Government pays 
no rent for such a boat, but it pays all 
maintenance and running expenses and as 
long as the boat remains in service the 
Coast Guard provides uniforms and regular 
enlisted men's pay to the crew. If in service 
for three months or more, the skipper may 
be commissioned as an ensign or lieutenant 
(junior grade). 

These temporary enlistments mean that 
a large number of yachtsmen are receiving 
invaluable training, this summer, in their 
own boats, in the duties of patrol and law 
enforcement which they might be called 
upon to assume if actual war should call off 
much of the regular Coast Guard. 

The program for this summer called for 
the immediate commissioning in the Reserve 
of 100 commissioned officers and 126 war- 
rant officers for sea duty on regular cutters, 
and for the use of 270 boats from the 
Auxiliary with six enlisted men each. This 
would provide 1,620 enlisted men for reserve 
service at one time, but because the enlist- 
ments are temporary, it is providing train- 
ing for a much larger number. 

While 270 boats does not seem like many 
terms of thought, they are a 
Coast Guard's peace- 
cutters (72 feet or 
These 


in wartime 

large addition to the 

strength of 267 
and 199 picket 


time 


more) boats boats 


is 


are predominantly in a class with the 
smaller picket boats, ranging from 30 to 40 
feet. This country had many larger yachts, 
of high-speed, sea-going caliber, but most 
of these have been bought up by the British 
or the United States Navy. By last spring 
nearly 100 of America’s most luxurious 
yachts had gone into service with the British. 

The small boats are being used mainly 
for harbor work, releasing the larger, 
tougher Coast Guard vessels for duty out- 
side. Inevitably, if war should come, the 
routine work of patrol will have to be done 
by smaller vessels than in the past, for the 
larger units will be called for combatant 
duty. Already, under the lend-lease law, 
President Roosevelt has transferred to the 
British the Coast Guard's ten 250-foot cut- 
ters of the “lake” class—-stout, fast vessels 
which had been heavily armed and other- 
wise prepared for warfare. That was a hard 
blow to the Coast Guardsmen, who prized 
these little ships highly, and hardly expect 
to see their like again. Worse, their seven 
327-foot cutters have been taken over by 
the Navy, as well as some smaller craft. 

The Coast Guard, with a military estab- 
lishment rapidly increasing through enlist- 
ments toward a goal of 25,000 men, is an 
extremely important adjunct of American 
defense. It is a part of the Treasury De- 
partment, but automatically upon declara- 
tion of war, or by order of the President in 
an emergency, it becomes part of the Navy. 
Its network of radio, telephone, and cable 
communications covering the whole coast 
line, its hundreds of surfboat and patrol 
stations, its ten air bases, its boat-building 
yards, its lighthouses and lightships, all are 
of immense importance for defense; but 
runctionally they are geared more for peace 
than for war. The Coast Guard's 55 air- 
planes, for instance, are of almost no mili- 
tary significance, except perhaps as recon- 
naissance units; but its 65 aviators are all 
competent military flyers, trained in the 
Navy's Pensacola school. During the World 
War more than a third of the Coast Guard's 
line officers were put in command of com- 
bat ships; and in the 1940's, when the ships 
are ready, men of equal caliber will be 
ready to take them over. 

A yachtsman who is on active duty with 
the Coast Guard is of course exempt from 
other military service, but it would be a 
great mistake for anybody to sign up with 
the idea the service is anything like the 
home guard. The Coast Guard lost a bigger 
percentage of its officers and men in combat 
in the World War than did either the Army 
or Navy. The service, going back to the 
Revenue Marine founded by Alexander 
Hamilton, has as fine a tradition as any 
military outfit in the country. 
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Ready to put to sea. Denton's crew consists of 
Frank Kolasch, who takes care of the boat ordina- 
rily, and Charles S. Lott, a construction engineer 


The Mycrgo pulls alongside and Dentonsteps aboard. 
It's easy in a calm, but in rough weather, putting 
one boat alongside another is a ticklish business 


During the present emergency, while the 
Army and Navy have concentrated on build- 
ing up their striking power, the Coast 
Guard has been the handy man of national 
policy. When President Roosevelt decided 
to seize the German, Italian, and Danish 
ships in American harbors, the Coast Guard 
did the job. Every major American harbor 
is today under the command of a Coast 
Guard captain of the port, who rules all 
anchorage and movement of ships, keeps 
rigid control over all loading of explosives, 
guards against sabotage. For nearly a 
year before the President declared an 
American protectorate over Greenland last 
spring, Coast Guard cutters had patrolled 
the Greenland coasts, cultivated the friend- 
ship of the local population, watched for 
signs of Nazi activity. At Lisbon, America’s 
one remaining point of direct contact with 
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Hailing a motorboat. Part of the Coast Guard du- 
ties being performed by the Auxiliary boats is 
boarding vessels to check up on their equipment 


Looking over the life preservers to see that they 
meet Government specifications. Every motorboat 
must have at least one aboard for each passenger 


Europe, a Coast Guard cutter stands by to 
represent the flag. 

Even if all the job he gets is running a 
patrol boat in his home-town harbor, the 


man skilled with small boats will find no 
better line of service than the Coast Guard. 
Should war come there is little likelihood 
that our coast line will remain as immune 
as it was in the last war, and even then it 
was not unscarred. One maritime hero of 
the last fray was the skipper of the Dia- 
mond Shoals Lightship, who was spending 
his life anchored off Cape Hatteras. Ob- 
serving a German submarine operating in 
the vicinity, he sent out a radio warning to 
near-by ships. Cheated of its prey, the sub- 
marine turned around and sank the light- 
ship. The chance to be a hero is like 
lightning. You never can tell where it will 
strike. 








This plane can't spin or nose over. The pilot fingers 
the wheel and throttle, all that's required to run it 


You Steer This Plane Like an Auto 
—And Brake It the Same Way 


THE SKYFARER, a two-place plane which it is esti- 
mated the average person can learn to fly in an hour 
or so, has been developed by the General Aircraft 
Corp., of South Lowell, Mass. No coérdination is re- 
quired between hands and feet, two fixed fins re- 
placing the rudder. Only a hand throttle and wheel 
are used to operate it, the single foot control being a 
brake. Wing flaps steepen its glide so it can make 
short landings, and hydraulic brakes on the rear 
wheels stop it quickly. It is the second plane ever 
built to be certified by the Government as “charac- 
teristically incapable of spinning.” 


Freezing Keeps Coffee Fresh, 
Sealing the Oils from the Air 


FREEZING ground coffee at—15 degrees 
Fahrenheit seals the oils from the air and 
keeps them from turning rancid. After two 
hours at this temperature, the coffee is 
stored in a room kept at zero. The distribu- 
tor recommends that the housewife keep it 
n her refrigerator to preserve its quality 


Flashlight Barrel Is Its Battery 


THE BATTERY of a flashlight now on the 
market serves also as its barrel. When the 
battery wears out, you screw another into 
the Tenite lighting assembly. Two models 
are available, one nine inches long for heavy 
duty and the other 6'.» inches long. Both are 
of the prefocused type. 
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A 900-pound golden tan spiral Acropore coral is the center of the new museum display of ocean life 


Lifelike Underwater Exhibit Shows 900-Pound Coral 


era with the rainbow hues of 
tropical fish and multi-colored corals, a 
lifelike exhibit of a pearl diver on the ocean 
floor has just been completed at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History under the 
direction of Dr. Roy Waldo Miner. The 
setting chosen is a coral gorge on the sea 
floor of a lagoon in the South Pacific island 
of Tongareva, which a museum expedition 


visited aboard the yacht of Templeton 


This figure represents a native of the South Sea 
island of Tongareva, gathering pearl shells... . 
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Crocker, San Francisco explorer. To assure 
accuracy, members of the party descended 
repeatedly in diving helmets, finding the 
water so transparent that they could see 
150 feet at four fathoms’ depth. Pearl divers 
used no more elaborate equipment than 
goggles. Ten tons of coral were required to 
reproduce the submarine scenery. 


. while a grisly octopus glides toward him froma 
near-by cavern. The setting copies an actual scene 
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4,200,000 meals a day 


——Is an Easy Order for the 


Army‘s Cooks and Bakers 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


to-eat American soldiers healthy, 
happy, and rarin’ to go with 4,200,000 
scientifically balanced and appetizing 
meals a day is quite a job. Yet the 
Quartermaster Corps is handling it so 
successfully that replacement-center 
officers complain that after a month 
or so trainees strain the seams of uni- 
forms that were too large for them 
when they were inducted. 

The American soldier is the best- 
fed trooper in the world. He gets more 
food, better food, and better-balanced 
food than does the soldier of any other 
country. The chances are three to two 
that he eats better than he did at 
home—nutritionists say that the Army 
is being fed better than is 60 percent 
of our civil population. Expert dieti- 
cians see to it that he averages 5,000 
calories a day, although from 4,500 to 
4,800 suffice for laborers doing the 
hardest kinds of work. Every bit as 
important, the food is cooked and 
served in a way that makes eating it 
a pleasure. 

The fellow who wants his roast beef 


K EEPING 1,400,000 always-ready- 





The Army eats better 
than 60 percent of the 
civil population, the 
nutritionists agree. 
Each man gets 5,000 
caloriesaday, though 
4,800 are enough for 
laborers doing the 
hardest kind of work 


The cooks are trained 
to get the most out of 
uts of meat, in looks 
2s well as value. This 
s an important item 
2s the Quartermaster 
Corps buys a million 
pounds of meat a day 





almost raw is out of luck—most people like 
it medium well done, so that’s the way the 
Army cooks it. A Bostonian wrote home 
for a pan of baked beans—nowadays that 
stand-by of 1918 shows up only Saturday 
noon, and that wasn't beans enough for him 
Then there are old soldiers who kick about 
the food on principle. But I’ve asked a lot 
of the men—-Regulars, Guardsmen, and 
trainees—-what they think of Army food, 
and nearly every one of them said: “Swell!” 

Back in the days when the Army num- 
bered 150,000 men, each corps area bought 
its own staples and each post its own fresh 
meat, milk, vegetables, and other perish- 








BARLEY SOUP 
7 gallons beef stock 
3 pounds barley, pearled 
2 pounds onions, chopped 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Thoroughly miz all in- 
gredients and boil for 1 
hour. Ten minutes be- 
fore serving add enough 
beef stock to make 10 
gallons of soup. Season 


fo taste. 








It takes big pots to cook ten gal- 
lons of soup at a time, and the 
ingredients must be thoroughly 
mixed if ‘season to taste’ is to 
mean anything. And breaking 150 
eggs for a 100-man omelette is a 
chore that can't be done while the 
coffee is perking. It's a problem 
even to keep count of that many 
much less to whip them up fluffily 
with eight quarts or so of milk 


ables. Today the New York office buys all 
the Army’s sugar, coffee, baking powder; 
Chicago, all its canned meats and vege- 
tables, cereals, flour, and evaporated milk; 
San Francisco, canned fish and canned and 
dried fruit. Thirty regional centers buy the 
perishables. 

In this way the Army spends well over 
$600,000 a day for more than _ 6,500,000 
pounds of food—a million pounds of meat, 
two million pounds of bread, 600,000 pounds 
of potatoes, 500,000 pounds of fresh fruit 
and vegetables, 700,000 quarts of fresh milk. 
It;is buying a twentieth of this year’s pack 
of canned fruit and nearly a tenth of the 
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pack of canned vegetables. Its purchases of 
meat for canning are so heavy they are 
monopolizing all our meat-canning facilities. 

The Army's food-buyer-in-chief is Lieut. 
Col. Paul P. Logan. A veteran of 1918, he 
has been student and instructor at both the 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence School in 
Chicago and the Army Industrial College in 
Washington, and is rated a top-ranking food 
expert. He and a few others worked out the 
plan for feeding a big-time Army back in 
the pre-Munich days 

Assisting him are 


several dollar-a-year 


men and ten representatives of the food in- 
Buying on the advice of business 


dustry. 


men who know all the angles of the food 
trade has saved taxpayers several million 
dollars and promises to save more. Most 
food men have coéperated, but in some cases 
prices have “step-laddered’—the highest 
prices which receive contracts on one invi- 
tation to bid become the lowest bids next 
time. When this happens the Quartermaster 
Corps rejects all the bids and negotiates 
contracts. 

In camp, the men are served Field Ration 
A-—fruit every day; half a pint of milk and 
an egg a day for each man, with condensed 
milk for cooking; plenty of vegetables, fresh 
and canned; cereals, meat, and 

cheese. In practice, troops 
on maneuvers get about the 
same. Quartermaster de- 
pots are established at rail 
or truck heads, and refrig- 
erator cars substitute for 
cold-storage plants. Divi- 
sion headquarters order 
what they need each day, 
and the division's own trucks 
usually from 12 to 15 
pick up its supplies. In case 
the refrigerator cars are left 
behind, however, there is a 
Field Ration B, made up of 
canned meats, dehydrated 


in season 





BREAD 

100 pounds of flour 

65 pounds of water 

2'2 pounds of yeast 

2/2 pounds of salt 

4 pounds of sugar 

1 pound of malt (optional) 

5 pounds of shortening 

4/2 pounds of milk, dry skim, 
powdered 

% pound mineral yeast food 
(optional ) 

NOTE.— Water absorp- 
tion may vary Use the 
necessary quantity more or 
less than 65 pounds to get 
desired dough consistency 








Army bakers mix their dough in 
machines that look like concrete 
mixers. They must allow for the 
friction of the machine in temper- 
ing the water, but that's less 
trouble than taking a big spoon 
to 100 pounds of flour and other 
ingredients in proportion. The 
dough drops into long fermenting 
troughs. The recipe will make 89 
of the Army's 1|8-ounce loaves 
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and canned vegetables and fruits, with 
plenty of tomatoes and concentrated lemon 
juice to make sure there is enough Vitamin 
Cc. 

Field rations C and D are for men to 
carry where field kitchens cannot follow. C 
comprises three hearty meals packed in six 
small cans weighing around five pounds. D 
is a chocolate bar, combined with oat flour, 
so it won’t melt—or tempt the men to eat 
it before it is needed. Each bar, which is 
reénforced with vitamins, yields 600 calories, 
and a man can carry several into battle. 
Both were developed at the 
Subsistence Laboratory, in 
Chicago. 

The psychological aspects 
of eating receive attention, as 
well as vitamins and calories. 
Colorful desserts enliven the 
mess tables and the cooks are 
careful not to serve spinach 
and string beans on the same 
plate because the combina- 
tion looks too green. Here is 
a typical menu: 

Breakfast: Figs, shredded 
wheat with fresh milk, fried All 
eggs, toast, and coffee. 


foods 


are tested, for 
the Army eats only the best 


Dinner: Barley soup with croutons, roast 
lamb, potatoes, Bavarian cabbage, tomato 
Salad, tapioca pudding, and coffee. 

Supper: Chop suey, boiled rice, spinach 
and shredded eggs, pickled beets, cinnamon 
rolls, apple sauce, and coffee. 

Much credit for the Army’s more appe- 
tizing meals belongs to a brisk little woman 
named Mary I. Barber, who says she be- 
came a dietician because of the fondness for 
good eating she inherited from her Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch ancestors. Lent by the Kellogg 
Company, she is the Army’s only dollar-a- 
year woman. She has the 
“last say” on what the sol- 
diers eat. A quartermaster 
officer in each corps area pre- 
pares menus for all the troops 
in his area, and sends them 
to Miss Barber in Washing- 
ton. She makes any changes 
she thinks desirable and re- 
turns them. Copies then go 
to the officer in charge of the 
commissary at each post, in 
time for him to order from 
the three chief buying offices 
and his regional market cen- 
ter well ahead of the date 


Both cooks and bakers are put through a 13-week course of training, and mess sergeants an additional 
six-week course. Here, at one of the schools, of which there are several in each corps area, the in- 
structor explains the various cuts of meats, and how to get the most out of a side of beef or a hog 





he will want the food 
Cooks and bakers at- 
tend a 13-week course, 
and cooks selected to be- 
come mess sergeants an 
additional six-week 
course. They also learn 
to fight, for nowadays 
when the rear has a way 
of becoming the front 
everyone in the Army 
has to know how 
Soldiers still have to 
do kitchen-police duty, 
but in the larger can 
tonments veterans rub 
their eyes when they see 
clean white spuds pop 
out of an electric potato 
peeler, with which two 
men in a couple of hours 
can do a job which used 
to keep a dozen cussing 
all afternoon. There also 
are electric dough mix- 
ers, meat choppers and 
slicers, toasters and dish- 
washers, steam kettles 


and deep-fat fryers. This 
makes food handling 
more sanitary, and also 


keeps the men from los a E K | TC WW E N | 9 | 7 


ing much time from 

training Most camps An ash pit had to be dug for the wood-burning field stove used during 
the first World War, so it couldn't be used on the march. It couldn't be 
moved quickly, and it smoked, which was a dead giveaway to the enemy. 
All this did not matter much in trench warfare, but motorized troops 
who had to depend on such stoves would eat cold food most of the time 


have their own bakeries 
and many their own re- 
frigeration plants, run 
by quartermaster com- 
panies especially trained 
for that work 

Adoption of the gaso 
line range has improved EMERGENCY RATIONS 
the preparation of food 
in the field. It provides WHEN the troops go where field kitchens cannot 
a better fire than the old follow them they carry six small cans for each 
wood-burners, is smoke day's ration. Three of them contain six crackers each, 
less, and doesn't get so soluble coffee, lumps of sugar, and a chocolate bar, and 
hot it can't be moved in three contain a meat and vegetable combination, such 
a hurry—important in as beef stew, pork and beans, or hash. All the food is 
present-day warfare pre-cooked, but it tastes better if it is warmed. Each of 
One cook working three the cans weighs 12 ounces and carries its own opener. 
of these ranges in a mov- 
ing truck can prepare a 
hot meal for 300 men on 
the march. 

A century or so ago 
one N. Bonaparte, who 
knew his warfare, re- 
marked that armies 
move on their stomachs 
The Quartermaster Corps 
is determined that the 
American Army will 
move on a full one 

















FIELD KITCHEN 1941 | 


Today's smokeless gasoline range not only can be moved quickly, 
but one cook, working three of them, can fix a hot meal for 300 
men while traveling 40 miles an hour. Its two cooking compart- 
ments, as shown below, are adapted to varied uses. At right, 
ready to travel. Below, pumping air to provide a hotter flame 
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HEATPROOF 
SPARK PLUG 
BOOSTS 
WARPLANE 
EFFICIENCY 


Batteries of these automatic molding machines press insulator ma- 
terial to the desired shape. It then passes through the world’s hot- 
test commercial kilns. Left, one of the new aviation spark plugs 


N ARTIFICIALLY 

made semiprecious 
stone —second in hardness 
only to the diamond-—-forms 
the insulator of an aviation 
spark plug now being mass 
produced for Uncle Sam's 





air forces. Chief features of 
the new insulator are its re 
sistance to destruction by Because the insulators, second in hardness only to the diamond, have 
the lead in aviation gasoline, slightly rough surfaces, workers like the one shown inspecting them 
and its ability to withstand must wear rubber finger-tip covers to prevent wearing their skin raw 
punishing heat without 
cracking or becoming leaky Tests con- technique for its manufacture. While many 
ducted prior to the absorption of the entire of the details are secret, it is known that 
output of the manufacturer by the Govern- the basic material for the insulator is alu 
ment are said to have shown that the insu minum oxide. It is mixed with a binder and 
lators last longer than conventional spark molded to shape under pressure and heat 
plugs, thereby reducing the cost of main- Then, for a period of hours, it passes 
tenance and replacement and increasing the through a butane-gas-fired kiln hotter than 
time that the planes are available for use. any commercial kiln ever used before. When 
The plug is a development of the A C it emerges with the binder and impurities 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors burned away, it is the stuff of sapphires, 
Flint, Mich., whose research engineers spent rubies, and Oriental amethysts, and will 
ten years perfecting the machinery and scratch any substance but the diamond 
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Un-Natural History Gus Mase 


Most PLANT GALLS ARE CAUSED By 
INSECTS WHICH STING TWIGS OR 
LEAVES WHILE LAYING THEIR EGGS ON 
THEM, THE PLANT 

TISSUE SWELLS f - 

FROM THE Mh - 
IRRITATION, is 

FORMING AHOLLOW fj 

SHELL THAT " 

HOUSES THE 

YOUNG GRUB? 


A HERON SITS HUMPED 
UP, LIKE AN OLD LADY 
OVER HER TEA, AND WITH 
ITS NECK FOLDED?/ 
CRANES NEVER SIT 
HUMPED UP OR FOLD 
THEIR NECKS! 

WHO SAYS “SO WHAT ?°? 


a 


FANCY HAIR-DOS 
AFFECTED BY THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CORMORANTS RANGE 
FROM PLAIN 
PERMANENTS TO 
POMPADOURS 


z 
a 
2 


WHEN THE LUMP SUCKER TIRES 
OF SWIMMING, IT USES ITS VENTRAL 
FINS TO MOOR ITSELF TO A ROCK 
COMMON OR LEDGE, WITH A SUCTION SO 
POWERFUL THAT IT CAN HARDLY 
CORMORANT : BE DISLODGED? 


SINGLE CRESTED 
PERMANENT, CORMORANT 


MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE THAT THE 
FLAMINGO STANDS AND STRADDLES !TS 
NEST TO KEEP FROM CRUSHING THE EGGS! 
HOWEVER, THESE CURIOUS BIRDS DO SIT 
ON THEIR NESTS, WITH THEIR LEGS 
POUBLED UNDER THEM / 


OurR UGLY RIVER SALAMANDER. THE 
HELLBENDER iS AS TOUGH AS HE LOOKS 
SPECIMENS HAVE REMAINED ALIVE OUT 
OF WATER FOR 24 HOURS, OTHERS 
HAVE EMERGED FROM A SOAKING IN 
ALCOHOL. NOT ONLY ALIVE BUT WITH 

A PERFECT JAG ONS 
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SUPERSTRUCTURE PARTIALLY 
REMOVED AT BUILDING YARD 





SUBMARINE SUBMERGES TO 
BE TOWED UNDER LOW 
BRIDGES OF CHICAGO CANAL 


Another underwater fighter for our two-ocean Navy. 
Subs are being built even at Great Lakes shipyards 


Subs Spawned in Fresh Water 
Make a Strange Trip to Sea 


WITH coastal yards jammed to capacity, 
Uncle Sam is having ten of his newest sub- 
marines built at Manitowoc, Wis. When 
they are completed, he will find himself al- 
most in the position of the man who built 
a boat in his cellar and couldn't get it out. 
The 310-foot craft will have to be trans- 
ported down the Mississippi to the Gulf as 
illustrated at the right. Even with part of 
the superstructure removed, a submarine 
will need to be half submerged— its “light” 
draft of 12 feet increased to a “deep” draft 
of 21 feet—-to be towed under low bridges of 
the Chicago Canal, the tightest squeeze of 
the route. From New Orleans it will proceed 
under its own power to New London, Conn. 


SUBMARINE FROM LOCKPORT 
TO NEW ORLEANS 


S lhinecs Kine. 


—_— ee 
=> 
Zz = 


Ww ISSISSIPPI? The si h i 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI? The size of the submarines COMPLETED SUBMARINE 
it impossible for them to use customary routes to the sea PROCEEDS UNDER OWN 
‘ POWER TO NEW LONDON, 
CONN., FOR DELIVERY 

















310-FT. SUBMARINE IS TOO LONG NEW YORK STATE BARGE 
FOR LOCKS OF WELLAND CANAL CANAL IS TOO SHALLOW 
AND ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE TO SEA TO FLOAT SUBMARINE 





Parking Truck for Trailers Takes Them Going or Coming 


NO MATTER which way he’s going, the him, and operates a duplicate set of con- 
driver of the novel parking truck shown trols. His single steering wheel works 
below always has a clear view ahead. When from either position. You see him stowing 
he wants to travel in the opposite direction, away a truck trailer at the Keeshin Termi- 
he simply climbs over into the seat facing nal, huge motor freight depot in Chicago. 


Switching” trailers in a truck-freight yard. When he wants to go the other way, the driver changes seats 


Dashboard Signal Lights Tell When Tire Pressure Gets Low 


WARNING a driver by means of a buzzer the tube in each tire operates its own light, 
and dashboard lights when tire pressure’ indicating the tire in need of attention. An 
falls below any desired minimum, a signal insulated commutator in the brake drum 
system for trucks and cars is being mar- and a fixed brush on the brake housing 
keted as a safety and economy device. A connect the unit to the ignition switch, 
pressure-operated switch in contact with which also turns the system on or off. 


Each “jewel” light 
ondashboard (left) 
is connected with a 
tire. When it lights 
that tire needs air 


All you see on the 
wheel is the pres- 
sure switch (right). 
The diagram shows 
a hook-up permit- 
ting any number of 
wheels and spares 








PRESSURE = cOMMUTATOR 
HERE OPPOSES inc INSIDE 
SPRING, KEEPING ME PMLA 
y RAKE DRUM 
CONTACT OPEN CRAKE OMA 
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Paratroopers Travel Light 
— More ‘Chutes Bring Gear 


RESSED in foliage-green coveralls and 
-) wearing plastic helmets which look like 
a football player's, the Army’s parachute 
troops go over the side armed only with pis- 
tols and hand grenades. Dropped by para- 


chute at the same time are heavily padded, 
200-pound roll packs, contajning their rifles, 


submachine guns, ammunition, and even 
their regular infantry packs of blanket roll, 
half a pup tent, toilet articles, change of un- 
derwear and shirt, emergency rations, mess 
kit, and trench tool. A parachute troop- 
er must roll when landing if he is to avoid 
injuries, and it is almost impossible to do 
this carrying a heavy pack, much less a rifle. 
The helmets are crash affairs, covering the 
ears, forehead, and back of the neck, and 
attached to them are straps leading to a 
heavy pad that passes over the chin. 


Parachute troopers, 
landing armed only 
with hand grenades 
and pistols, hurry 
over to padded rolls 
dropped from planes 


Each roll contains 
submachine guns or 
rifles, plus rations 
and other equipment 
too bulky for carry- 
ing in the descent 


Once he has picked 
up his rifle the 
parachutist _— fights 
like any other in- 
fantryman. Notice 
the plastic helmet 
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Plasties from Coffee 


1941 


to Use Brazil’s 


Surplus Crops 


By BARRETT McGURN 


N THE LAST ten years, to keep the price 
| up, Brazil has dumped into the sea or 
burned enough coffee to give every man, 
woman, and child in the United States three 
cups a day for two and a half years. This 
month the Brazilian Government will begin 
turning a part of this surplus into a plastic. 
It expects to sell the product in this country 
at from seven to ten cents a pound, or from 
a half to two-thirds the price of the cheap- 
est plastic now on the market. The five- 
story factory going into production at Sao 
Paulo will make only 4,250,000 pounds of 
the powder a year, but Brazil thinks so 
much of the process it has already awarded 
tentative contracts to the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, of Blawnox, Pa., for the machinery 
of a second plant to turn out 100 times 
that much. 

That will be more than half the present 
world consumption of plastics, but Brazil is 
not worried. Until recently the industry 
was growing at the rate of 30 percent a 
year, and there is a world shortage just now, 
because of the call for plastics to replace 
aluminum and other metals reserved for 
defense use. Besides, the price of Caffelite, 
as the stuff is called, makes it possible for it 
to compete with lumber and plywood for 
flooring, wall boards, and roofing, particu- 
larly in prefabricated houses. 

The burning and dumping led directly to 
the discovery of the new use for the bean. 
The waste preyed on the mind of a Califor- 
nia chemist named H. S. Polin, now 33 years 
old, and three years ago he began studying 
coffee to find out whether it was not good 
for something besides drinking. His findings 
were spectacular, and in November, 1939, 
Brazil dispatched a scientific mission to the 
United States, headed by Dr. Paulo Car- 
neiro, head of the Technological Institute 


At the top, green coffee beans being spread out to 
dry. Steel drums wrapped in steam jackets, similar 
to the laboratory autoclave at the left, will heat 
under pressure the ground-up beans, to which water 
and a catalyst are added, to make plastic powder 
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The Bean Yields 


STILL 


Op. CAPFEME. ET Every Ingredient 
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along with water and 
a catalyst. The mix- 
ture is heated under 
heavy pressure in an 
autoclave. Washing 
removes the catalyst 
and other soluble ma- 


terial, leaving the 








plastic powde F. ready 
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The oil has its uses, too 


The plastic, ready to mold 
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CAFFELITE 





of Brazil, to investigate Polin’s re- 
markable claims. 

Polin showed them how he extracted 
a powder from the bean, and molded 
that powder under pressures of from 
2,000 to 5,000 pounds to the square 
inch into permanently hard objects 
highly resistant to water, heat, alka- 
lies, and weak acids. He pointed out 
that it is a good insulating substance, 
and finally that in its manufacture 
there are many useful by-products 
that will justify production alone if the 
market for plastics ever is saturated! 

The Brazilian scientists were im- 
pressed, and Brazil determined to 
make Caffelite as a government enter- 
prise. Polin turned over his patent 
rights, and will receive royalties for 
15 years in exchange. 

Each 132-pound bag of coffee will 
yield a pound of caffeine and two gal- 
lons of coffee oil, plus more than 100 
pounds of plastic. The small plant now 
starting will have a capacity of 50,000 
bags a year, while the big plant will 
have a capacity of 5,000,000 bags a 
year, which means it can produce, as 
a sideline, twice the world’s present 
consumption of caffeine. However, 
there is a shortage of caffeine at pres- 
ent, owing to the war, and a larger 
future market is promised by recent 
discoveries of new uses for it. Coffee 
oil may be used in soaps, lacquers, 
paints, shoe polish, food products, 
medicines, insecticides, and as a source 
of Vitamin D. Brazil also has an eye 
on the tin-plate industry, in which 
coffee oil can be used as a substitute 
for palm oil. Other by-products are 
cellulose and furfural. 

But it is the new plastic that arouses 
the greatest enthusiasm. The bean in- 
cludes not only all the plasticizers and 
bulk materials needed, but even the 
dyes to color the finished article! 
Green, tan, dark brown, and black are 
on hand in ample quantities. Other 
colors are there, too, but extracting 
them would draw on chemicals need- 
ed for other qualities in the Caffelite, 
so dyes will be added when they are 
desired. Finished objects can be any color 
but not dead white. Coffee is too dark to 
take so light a shade as that. Mottled as 
well as solid colors will be possible. 

Both types of plastic, the thermoplastic 
and thermosetting, can be made from the 
bean. The thermoplastic type can be melted 
and remolded as often as desired. The 
thermosetting type, by far the more com- 
mon, remains permanently hard. Caffelite 
can be made either opaque or translucent, 
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A Carver laboratory press makes test cakes of Caffelite 
under pressures of 2,500 to 5,000 pounds to the square 
inch, at temperatures of 325 to 375 degrees Fahrenheit 


though never glass-clear, and either hard 
or rubbery. 

Polin is conducting further experiments 
with the bean in his laboratories 71 stories 
above New York City’s 42nd Street, in the 
Chrysler Tower. The possibility of whole 
houses being built of Caffelite is in his mind 
and those of his assistants, but Brazil is 
pretty well satisfied with what he has al- 
ready done to convert an annual loss of 
$50,000,000 into an asset. 








Self-sealing bulletproof 
tires for Army vehicles 
are among the new de- 
fense contributions of 
rubber. Here a rifleman 
is taking a shot at one 
mounted on a test car- 
riage that reproduces 
load and traction con- 
ditions of real service 


NEW AGE OF RUBBER 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


UBBER news is stretching around the 
world. Current progress in rubber 
manufacture is probably the most 

rapid and varied ever attained by an Amer- 
ican industry 

Headline rubber news is defense news. 
Of the 34,000 rubber-built articles now un- 
der patent or pending patent, nearly 25,000 
are helping build our new Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps. Our present defense effort is the 
biggest developer of rubber since 1839, when 
a Philadelphia hardware merchant named 
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Charles Goodyear accidentally spilled a 
mixture of crude rubber and sulphur upon 
a hot stove and thereby “invented” vulcan- 
izing. 

Rubber can do much toward deciding the 
outcome of this war. With steel and petro- 
leum, rubber is now the greatest military 
material. Field guns, tanks, armored cars, 
and transports; planes, field kitchens, hos- 
pitals, horses, and mobile plane-repair shops 
are rolling to war on rubber tires or tracks. 
Our Army marches on rubber heels, and a 
big part of it on rubber-composition soles as 
well. Each one of our military vehicles re- 
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quires an average of 300 rubber parts or 
fixtures. A new bomber uses 400, and our 
new 35,000-ton battleships more than 20,000. 
Last winter we were able to fly bombers 
and pursuit planes to England because of 
rubber de-icers on their wings. Planes are 
also equipped with “self-sealing,’’ bullet- 
resistant fuel tanks lined with rubber. 
Already, defense uses have hoisted our 
rubber consumption to an all-time high of 
67,000 tons per month—as compared with 
Germany’s estimated consumption of 100,- 
000 tons per year. The giant Nazi military 
machine is still predicated upon steel and 
other metals. We are learning that for 
many uses rubber lasts longer, moves faster, 
is more resistant to high speed, intense heat, 
and other battle conditions than is steel. 
For the past four years 90 percent of all 


ee lel 


er, 


tractors in manufacture have rolled on rub- 
ber tires for an average saving of one third 
of fuel and maintenance cost and a 25-per- 
cent increase in working speed. 

Our new Army profits accordingly. Our 
tanks and planes are taking to rubber. For 
example, our standard 28-ton light tank, the 
M-3, now uses more than 1,600 pounds of 
rubber. Like all new-style tanks it rolls on 
rubber tracks—lugs of hard rubber vulcan- 
ized| upon steel cores which turn on bogie 
wheels or rollers, also made of solid rubber 
vulcanized upon steel rims. 

Thus rubber works against rubber, in- 
stead of steel against steel, to increase 
speed; to reduce strain, vibration, and dead 
weight; and to muffle noise to a point where 
our new tanks can receive orders by radio 
in the thick of battle. 

Another remarkable attain- 
ment is the all-rubber mount 
for antiaircraft guns, particu- 
larly the 40-mm. Swedish Bo- 
fors now the standard defense 
of England. Each mount has 
about 1,500 parts. Mechanical 
earth drills now used by our 
Army (they can dig a 20-inch 
hole six feet deep in three min- 
utes) also travel on rubber 
tires. Porous rubber cushions 
and mattresses are standard 
aids to the performance of “bunk 
fatigue.” Sponge rubber pro- 


With several bullet holes in it, 
the tire can keep running under 
load without losing more than a 
few pounds of its air pressure 





BULLET ENTERS 
SIDE OF CASING 
AND PIERCES 
INNER TUBE 


LAYER OF 
SEMivViISCOUS 

SEALING 

MATERIAL 





AIR PRESSURE 
IN TUBE FORCES 
SEALING MATERIAL 
INTO BULLET HOLE 


FIRST HOLE 1S SEALED, 
SEALING MATERIAL 
iS FORCED INTO 
SECOND HOLE 








Here's how the bulletproof tire works. In passing through the tire, the projectile punctures an inner 
layer of a jellylike rubber compound which is forced into the hole in the casing, sealing the leak at once 
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Similar in principle to the bulletproof tire is the self-sealing fuel tank for combat planes, shown here 
in course of manufacture at one of the plants of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. With tanks like 
these, a worplane need not crack up or catch fire because of an unlucky hit by an enemy machine gun 


tects our soldiers who serve inside the 
tanks. Sponge-rubber pads guard the feet, 
legs, and arms of our parachute troops. 

Since our Army began to move on rub- 
ber, enormous progress is being made in im- 
proving tires. Most spectacular is the de- 
velopment of the self-sealing bulletproof 
tire, equipped with gum-type elastromers 
which close bullet or shell punctures. In 
tests, clip after clip of high-powered .50 
caliber bullets are fired at close range into 
a self-sealing tire. Then the tire is trans- 
ferred to a military vehicle and run for an 
hour or mrore with pressure losses no greater 
than ten pounds. The self-sealing fuel tank, 
now standard in our fighting aircraft, is an 
ipplication of the same principle. 

Substitution of rayon for cotton threading 
for military tires is also adding enormously 
to the life and heat-resistance of the cas- 
ings and tubes. Our progress in construc- 
tion of airplane tires and tire brakes is even 
more spectacular. 

Military craft must be prepared to make 
rough, fast landings, and the resulting grind 
upon tires, particularly with bombers, is 
great. Today the world’s biggest airplane 
tires are being manufactured by Firestone 
for the new Douglas B-19 bomber. This is a 
36.00-40 casing. Though adapted to the 


standard tricycle landing gear, the tire is 
built to carry half of the bomber’s total 
weight of 82 tons. Standing eight feet high, 
this tire weighs 961 pounds and has a tread 
which carries five inches of rubber. To 
build one such tire requires 600 pounds of 
crude rubber, 148 miles of cotton cord, three 
miles of steel piano wire for beading, and 
300 pounds of compounds. 

A new Firestone heater unit designed to 
“cure” or vulcanize tires from eight to ten 
feet in diameter weighs 300,000 pounds and 
stands 2', stories high when the lid is 
opened, 

New rubber-base face-molded gas masks 
are among the most important of all de- 
fense equipment. Our rubber factories are 
now manufacturing at least 7,000,000 of 
them. The mask is entirely seamless except 
for one small seam beneath the chin, which 
is sealed with rubber. Before delivery the 
entire mask, hose included, is tested under 
tremendous pressure to insure against leaks. 

Aviation uses of rubber are increasing al- 
most as rapidly as our output of bombers. 
One is the recent development of tires which 
conduct static electricity into the ground 
and thus eliminate a serious fire hazard. 
Our rubber industry has taken over pro- 
duction of barrage balloons, one tested form 
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of protection against aerial 
bombardment. This construc- 
tion is extremely complicated 
since it involves perfecting 
and rigid inspection of suit- 
able rubberized fabrics, in- 
flation equipment, stabilizers, 
and seam-taping with spe- 
cially developed rubber adhe- 
sives. Control or “weather- 
surfacing” wings of military 
craft is another important 
new job in rubber. So is in- 
sulation of delicate aviation 
instruments. 

Collapsible rubber boats or 
“life rafts’ for all military 
aircraft which fly above ws 
ter are an outstanding de- 
velopment in rubber use. 
Rubber acid tanks, bomb 
jackets, and gas-line guards 
are other important items. 
Rapid development of rubber- 
ized or rubber-derived tent- 
ing materials points to a time 
when air bases, like circuses, 
can be “pitched” overnight. 
These weatherproofed tents 
and shelters are already 
enormously important to our 
land forces. The rubber-built 
oxygen mask for high-alti- 
tude flying, heat-retaining 
rubber boots and zipper suits 
for military flyers, and flame, 
gas, and grease-resistant cov- 
erings both for men and vital 
engine parts prove rubber’s 
place in air supremacy. 

Today’s race for world 
leadership becomes more and 
more literally a race for rub- 
ber. To date we are far 
ahead. Despite their publi- 
cized facilities for making 
synthetic rubbers, the Axis 
Powers seem most anxious to 
get natural rubber. The Ital- 
ian Government is striving 
unsuccessfully to adapt guay- 
ule or bush rubber to dry-land 
Africa. Germany is reputed- 
ly attempting to smuggle out 
South American tree rubber 
by means of planes and “run- 
ner” ships. According to rub- 
ber authorities, Germany con- 
sumed about 100,000 tons of 
rubber during 1940—about 
one seventh of our present 
consumption. Most of it was 
synthetic and the rest was 
salvage from numerous con- 
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MAKING SYNTHETIC RUBBER is demonstrated in a simple 
experiment by A. R. Bowlzer of the Goodrich company. Synthetic 
latex made from petroleum or farm waste is poured in a beaker 
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LIKE NATURAL LATEX, the artificial material is coagulated 
by the addition of dilute acid. When stirred, the solution begins 
to curdle almost at once, the rubber in it forming a spongy mass 
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MAN-MADE RUBBER resembles the natural product so closely 
that only an experienced technician can tell them apart. Goodrich 
is now turning out six tons of this material a day at a new plant 


IT BOUNCES! Synthetic-rubber plants in the United States now 
have a capacity of 18,000 tons a year, will soon make it 40,000 
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quests. Our rubber authorities believe Hit- 
ler’s rubber-salvage schemes, though effi- 
cient, will be hard to keep up. For it is usu- 
ally necessary to use at least two pounds of 
fresh rubber with every pound of salvaged. 
In any case, Germany's 1941 consumption 
of rubber is thought to be no more than two 
pounds per capita, while ours may reach 15 
pounds. 

That is why rubber is a source of income 
for about 15,000,000 American families, and 
why our rubber industries are paying an 
overall average wage of more than a dollar 
per hour. It is why our rubber industries 

an afford to employ thousands of research 
workers, whose efforts are opening thou- 
sands of new domestic uses. 

Among the army of new household uses 
for rubber is Pliofilm, a transparent, odor- 
less, tasteless, and moisture-proof sheeting 


now being manufactured at the rate of 


1 Hevea rubber trees, prime source of natural 
latex, are improved by budding grafts from 
carefully crossbred “mother trees” to rootstocks 


about 25,000,000 yards per year. There are 
two types of this material; the plasticized 
(for hard wear) and the regular, which is 
primarily a wrapper material, impervious to 
water, air, grease, mold oil, alkali, or heat; 
printable and sealable either by sewing or 
by heat adhesion. Use of rubber-film pack- 
ing will help prevent possible shortages of 
alloys and metals used in manufacture of 
“tin” cans and metal containers. Baker's 
yeast, buttermilk, molasses, malt, and malt- 
ed milk are on the new list of foods being 
packaged in rubber-made containers. 
Products both of natural and synthetic 
rubbers are making headlines in the cloth- 
ing field. For example, the U. S. Rubber 
Company announces a new type of “hole- 
proof” rubberized hosiery, which according 
to laboratory tests wear 100 days, 15 hours 
per day, without developing a break. The 
same fabric processing can create rubber- 


2 In harvesting, white latex flows out of the 

inner bark of the tree through a spiraled 
“wound” into an aluminum cup. Two trees must be 
tapped for a year to get the rubber for one tire 


3 Every morning, a tapper visits each tree. He 

scrapes off the congealed rubber into a scrap 
pan, cuts a new slit in the bark, and attaches the 
cup. A man can gather 100 pounds of latex in a day 
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ized undergarments and work clothes which 
promise to set all-time records in durability. 

Sheer rubber raincoats, in varied and at- 
tractive colors and capable of being carried 
in pint cartons or oversize wallets are com- 
mon merchandise. So are rubber bathing 
suits which stretch three diameters and re- 
turn to their natural size and shape. Other 
rubberwear includes light transparent “heat 
retainers” for the feet, which can be placed 
inside one’s shoes for skiing, hunting, trout 
fishing, or ice-skating. 

These products are also made of rubber 
hydrochlorides. So are the transparent 
“glamor gloves” which women now wear for 
home and office work. The list of rain gar- 
ments is expanding to include complete rain 
suits and hoods which fold into a five by 
eight-inch package weighing only half a 
pound and easy to fit into a golf bag, tackle 
box, or glove compartment. The rubber-treat- 
ed rayon does not shrink, scratch, or stretch. 

Rubberizing of common papers is made 
possible by Pliolite, a vaporproof rubber 
derivative which is also being used as an 
invisible furniture protector. Another sub- 
stitute rubber called Koroseal is developed 
and manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company from limestone, coke, and salt. 
This material is essentially a coating sur- 
face and is particularly important in con- 
struction and insulation of modern battle- 
ships and fighting craft. To date the new 
sea fortress North Carolina is its biggest 
customer. The product is resistant to flame, 
mustard gas, oil, water, and acids. 

United States capacity for producing syn- 
thetic rubber is now about 18,000 tons per 
year. When new plants are completed, or 
within two years, capacity will probably be 
between 36,000 and 40,000 tons or five per- 
cent of total rubber needs. Goodrich is com- 
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pleting its third synthetic-rubber plant with- 
in 18 months. Firestone is completing a 
new “substitute” factory, as is Goodyear. 
Du Pont, Dow Chemical, and Standard of 
New Jersey are among prominent non-rub- 
ber concerns now active in developing and 
producing rubber substitutes. 

At present, most of our synthetic rubbers 
are by-products of petroleum. About 80 per- 
cent of all the butadiene now used is a prod- 
uct of the petroleum-cracking processes re- 
cently developed to improve aviation gaso- 
lines. Though normally a gas, this source is 
handled under pressure to keep it a clear, 
watery liquid. For making “Buna S” or 
synthetic rubber for auto tires, coal-tar de- 
rivatives such as styrene are added. To 
make “Buna N,” or “perbuna” for manu- 
facture of various mechanical goods, acrylo- 
nitrile, another coal-tar derivative is added. 

Buna has unusual resistance to abrasion, 
which accounts for its use on printing-press 
rolls and blankets, and its resistance to heat, 
swelling, and aging makes it a superior in- 
sulation. Buna-type rubber can be made 
from a great many sources other than pe- 
troleum. The product was first developed 
with crude cane syrup of the type commonly 
used for industrial alcohol, and it can also 
be taken from cornstalks, straw, grain hulls, 
sawdust, scrap wood, and many other cel- 
lulose materials. Dr. Waldo Semon of Good- 
rich, one of our most renowned developers 
of synthetic rubbers, tells me that when big- 
ger producing units and larger capital in- 
vestments are directed toward Bunas, it is 
probable that large quantities of field and 
crop wastes could be made to provide cheap- 
er synthetic rubber than petroleum offers. 

But at present more than 90 percent of 
all our rubber comes from the latex of the 
tropical Hevea tree, a stately, shiny-leafed 
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Poured in open puns 
the latex is covered 
with diluted acid as 
in the experiment on 
page 99. This coag- 
ulates it into spongy 
white pads which are 
run through wringers 
and smoked or dried 
as small sheets seen 
in the photo at left 
and baled for export 








tree native to the Amazon Basin of South 
America. Two Hevea trees must be tapped 
for an entire year to yield enough rubber to 
make one six-ply tire for a cheap auto. Thus 
our auto tires alone consume the harvests of 
about 6,000,000 Hevea trees along with those 
of a half million acres of high-yield cotton 
and about $70,000,000 a year worth of other 
products such as zinc oxide, copper, sulphur, 
pine tar, clay, mica, and rosins 


NTIL 1900 the world’s supply of Hevea 
U rubber came from the wilds of South 
America where it was collected by native 
tappers or “seringueros” and bought by 
free-lance jobbers and speculators. Under 
those conditions the highest South Ameri- 
can production was 89,000 tons in 1910. That 
wasn't enough to meet demands of the fast- 
growing auto industry, which continues to 
consume about three fourths of all rubber 
used. Rubber booms resulted and prices of 
crude rubber soared to $3 per pound. 

Meanwhile, after long experimentation 
the British and Dutch governments suc- 
ceeded in adapting the Soufh American tree 
to British Malaya, the Netherland Indies, 
and other eastern tropics as a plantation 
crop. Today British Malaya, a small arche- 
pelago no bigger than New York State 
grows about 44 percent of the world’s rub- 
ber supply; the Dutch colonies of Java and 
Sumatra grow about 40 percent, while Indo- 
China, Liberia, and the Philippines grow 
most of the rest. South American recovery 
of wild rubber is only about one percent of 
our present imports 

Today most of our rubber supply must 
travel 12,000 miles or more over shipping 
lanes threatened by Axis raiders, and beyond 
defense by any navy. Shipping time is from 
eight to twelve weeks and Dutch and Brit- 
ish merchant ships which carry most of the 
traffic are being continually sent to the 
bottom. 

Except for Hevea the only currently prac- 
tical source of natural rubber is the guayule 
shrub, a stubby, grayish-green bush which 
is native to the dry Central Plateau of 
Mexico. Recently this plant has been intro- 
duced to farms in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California. At Salinas, Calif., the Intercon- 
tinental Rubber Company, leading promoter 
of guayule, has built a mill with a five-ton 
daily capacity; has planted about 8,000 
acres of the homely bush, and with the as- 
sistance of the U.S. Army and Department 
of Agriculture is developing a supply of 
seed for use in emergency 

Since guayule thrives upon land too dry 
for most commercial crops and is a legume 
or nitrogen-restoring plant, a bill is being 
introduced in Congress to subsidize guayule 
planting throughout our dry Southwest. It 
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is a less profitable crop than Hevea, since 
the entire plant, including roots, must be 
dug and put through mechanical shredders 
to make possible recovery of the latex which 
is in the wood. The best yield on record is 
about 350 pounds of crude rubber per acre, 
but depending on variety rubber yields 
range from one to 20 percent of the plant's 
weight. In the wild, four or five years are 
required for the plant to come to bearing. 

Hevea trees bear for 25 years or longer 
with yields ranging from 400 pounds per 
cultivated acre for unimproved stock to 
maximum yield of 1,900 pounds and aver- 
ages of 1,200 pounds yearly for highly im- 
proved varieties. Therefore our rubber men 
and the Government are seeking to return 
Hevea to plantations of Central and South 
America within safe distance or protected 
sea lanes. It cannot be raised in the United 
States 

Henry Ford has 
by developing two modern Hevea plan- 
tations at Belterra and Fordlandia, along 
the Tapajos River of Brazil, the “botanical 
cradle” of the tree. Ford plantings now 
include about 15,000 acres with 3,000,000 
trees, which are expected to yield about 
12,000,000 pounds per year of crude rubber 
within another five years. In 1935-36 Good- 
year established two Hevea plantations in 
Central America; one near Gatun, Panama, 
the other at Cairo, Costa Rica. The latter 


pioneered this effort 


property is now in commercial harvest and 
during March, 1941, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany began manufacture of tires made from 


Hevea harvested at Fordlandia, Brazil. 


OODYEAR also owns and operates 
G about 60,000 acres of high-yielding 
Hevea plantation in Sumatra. The U.S 
Rubber Company operates its own planta- 
tions in Java and Malaya. The Interconti- 
nental Company continues to harvest and 
refine guayule rubber in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. In Liberia, West Africa, Firestone 
has Hevea plantations totalling 72,000 acres 
or about 9,000,000 trees. This development 
was begun in 1926 and the properties now 
yield about 1,100 pounds of rubber per acre, 
or about 10 percent of Firestone’s needs. 
Most of the harvest is brought to the United 
States as liquid latex. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
establishing ten Hevea experiment stations 
throughout Central America with headquar- 
ters at Turrialba, Costa Rica. Department 
surveys indicate that 15 Latin American 
countries, from Mexico through Bolivia have 
extensive lands capable of producing Hevea 
commercially. The Department is trying to 
interest native farmers in the crop. 

Hevea agriculture is reasonably simple. 
The tree comes to bearing within seven or 
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eight years and yields from seven to 13 
pounds of sheet rubber per year. Bud- 
grafting and selective breeding are the 
progress factors in growing the crop. Health- 
iest and highest-yielding trees are selected, 
and by means of cross-pollination seedlings 
can be developed with the best qualities of 
both parent trees. Thus the improved fam- 
ily is established as “mother trees.” Buds 
from these trees are grafted to hardy seed- 
ling rootstocks. Since the tree breeds true 
to type and without throwbacks, one mother 
tree can provide buds for several hundred 
acres of high-yield plantation. 

It is a perpetual harvest. Each morning 
the tappers, equipped with sharp knives, 
buckets, and a refuse pan, visit the trees, 
slitting thin spiraled “wounds” in the trunk 
bark of each tree. The tapper scrapes the 
congealed rubber into his scrap pan and 
clamps an aluminum cup immediately below 
the newest wound. The white latex flows 


out of the cambium layer of the inner bark. 
The worker carries both the fresh sap and 
the scrap rubber back to the curing shed, or 
pours the sap into orchard pipe lines. 


Sap 


AFIELD AND ALOFT, 
rubber is defense news. At 
the right, horses and riders 
wear gas masks of rubber in 
a smoke-screen test at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
Below, arubber sheath keeps 
ice from forming on the pro- 
peller of a combat plane. By 
means of grooves, a de-icing 
liquid is fed out along the 
blade. At the lower right is 
a waterproof, heat-retain- 
ing rubber boot developed 
for Army and Navy airmen 
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flows best in the morning. Between dawn 
and noon a good worker can collect 100 
pounds of latex which makes about 35 
pounds of sheet rubber. 

The next step is to pour the latex into 
open pans and cover it with a layer of dilute 
formic acid. The latex coagulates into a 
spongy white pad which is put through 
wringers, then smoked or dried with hot 
air into small sheets which are packed into 
200-pound bales for export. 

At the factory entrance 
plunger forces these bales into a “pie- 
cutter,” a set of revolving knives. Chunks 
of rubber travel on conveyors to the mixing 
mill, which merges the rubber with one or 
more of about 9,000 chemicals or compounds, 
some of which have the longest names ever 
spoken by man—such as mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole. The factory chemist writes the 
“prescription” and the compounder, one of 
the highest paid of rubber workers, weighs 
out the ingredients. 

That gives rubber chemist, engineers and 
technicians more time for imagining and 
making a new world of rubber. 
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Metrogon takes in 17 degrees more 
than previous single-lens cameras 
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A big portion of the wild Mount Olympus Peninsula, in the State 
of Washington. Previous lenses would take only the central part 


Lens Doubles Area Covered ° 


by Aerial Camera, Saving 
Time in Air Corps Mapping 


VIRTUALLY doubling the area recorded 
at each click of a flying camera, a new 
wide-angle lens is saving time for U.S. 
Army Air Corps photographers. Known 
is the Metrogon, the f/6.3, six-inch focal 
length lens has an angle of 93 degrees, 
17 degrees more than the maximum pre- 
viously obtained with a one-lens aerial 
camera. Multi-lensed cameras cover an 
even greater area, but the negatives re- 
quire involved after-processes in mak- 
ing mosaic maps. The new wide-angle 
lens permits lighter cameras and sim- 
pler procedure. Fewer than 100 of them 
have been made. Although only an inch 
and a half in diameter, a Metrogon lens 
costs as much as a light automobile. 


Its use permits lighter cameras and also a 
simpler procedure. All controls are at or 
near the top of the magazine, in easy reach 
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ARMY'S FLYING PHOTOGRAPHERS USE PORTABLE DARKROOM 


A NEW portable dark- 
room, which can be carried 
in a plane and set up in the 
field, enables the Army 
Air Service tc hand to a 
commanding officer a pho- 
tograph of an enemy posi- 
tion within five minutes 
after the film has been 
dropped by parachute. This 
was the actual elapsed 
time in a number of tests 
made at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
As the plane stops roll- 
ing, the darkroom squad 
unloads a light-tight tent 
and its equipment, most of 
it wrapped in a single tar- 
paulin. The tarpaulin is 
spread out, and while the 
tent is being erected, a col- 
lapsible water tank, devel- 
oping tanks and film racks, 
a printer, and print-devel- 
oping trays are set up, the 
last in a collapsible sink. 
A vacuum arrangement 
has kept water and the de- 
veloping fluids cool. A 
compressed-air cylinder is 
used to blow up the ribs f LAV BS. me 3 Fe ? 
of the tent, to speed the we bee a al : Lane 
operation. The darkroom As oh . = » © ae elt St 1 2" 
squad moves in, and shuts Master Sergeant A. E. Matos spreads out his gear while the light-tight 
out the light with a slide tent is erected by inflating its ribs with a compressed-air cylinder 
fastener. 
Pictures turned out in 
five minutes, of course, 
must be wet and printed 
from wet negatives, so 
there is a minimum of ar- 
rangements for drying 
either film or pictures. In 
warfare there will be little . 
time for that in the field. Sergeant L. D. Vickers picks up a case containing exposed film, which 
Instead, prints will be de- was dropped by parachute, and takes it to the portable darkroom. In 
livered wet to waiting five minutes wet prints are produced and handed to a waiting courier 
couriers, who will dash off 
with them, either on mo- 
torcycles or in the new 
“blitz buggies.” 
When the darkroom has 
done its job, its equipment 
can be folded up quickly 
and wrapped compactly 
in the tarpaulin, on 
which it was spread 
while the tent was being 
erected. 
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What About the RIFLE? 


It Now Takes 1,000,000 a Year to Supply the New Friends of 


an Old Weapon That Has Always Been America’s Favorite 


By ROBERT E. MARTIN 


te UNITED STATES, always a nation 
of rifle makers and users, today is making 
At the same time it 
semiautomatics for 


more than ever before 
s turning out Garand 
in Army of 1,400,000 men, ‘it is manufactur- 


A bolt-action, .22 caliber rifle, one of the most 
popular types for target shooting. The weapon is 
ght enough to be handled easily by a girl, but ac- 
curate enough for use on a 200-yard range, in match 
shooting. It is ao favorite for hunting small game 


ing close to a million rifles a year for civil- 
ian use. But whether a rifleman is a soldier 
using the Garand, or a civilian out hunting 
or firing at a target, his weapon stems back 
to a Viennese gunsmith named Gaspard 
Kollner. 

Koliner discovered, about 1520, that by 
idding spiral grooves to the barrels of the 
old smoothbore muskets and fowling pieces 
he could make a gun that would shoot 
straighter and farther. He was applying a 
principle known to the crossbowmen of an 
earlier day, that spinning a projectile makes 
it fly straighter. The first guns frightened 
the enemy by their noise, flash, and smoke, 
but seldom hit him. A good crossbow could 
shoot with reasonable accuracy up to 400 
yards, while the early smoothbores did well 


The popular Winchester Model 75 repecting rifle 
has a simple, easily operated bolt action. It will 
not fire until the bolt is all the way down. Above 


the man's thumb is o micrometer sight. Each 
click’ changes the range an inch at 100 yards 


The 75 weighs eight pounds ten ounces and has a barrel 28 inches long, chambered for a .22 caliber 
long cartridge. The firing pin trovels only two tenths of an inch when you press the trigger, thus 
providing quicker action than older-type guns and greater accuracy in shooting at a moving object 








if they hit a man ac a quarter of that distance. 

The earliest guns were fired with a “slow- 
match,” a piece of rope impregnated with 
saltpeter, which was carried lighted and 
dipped into a firing pan to discharge the 
gun. Originally it was held by hand. Later 
the matchlock provided a “cockpiece” or 
“serpentine” to dip the rope into the firing 
pan. From the firing pan a train of powder, 
running through a small hole, led to the 
charge in the breech of the gun. 

The matchlock was followed by the wheel- 
lock, in which a _ spring-driven, grooved 
wheel struck sparks from a flint, and later 
by the flintlock. It had a hammer much like 
that of a modern rifle, but instead of strik- 
ing a firing pin, it carried a flint which 
struck sparks from a piece of steel as the 
hammer fell. 


The matchlock smoothbore is one of the oldest guns. 


The rope wrapped around it was impregnated with 


saltpeter. This ‘slow-match" was carried lighted 
and before the matchlock was introduced, it was 
dipped by hand into the firing pan to discharge 
the gun. The matchlock provided a serpentine to 
hold the match, as in the picture at the right, 
and also tied it mechanically to the trigger 
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Until the early 1800's, these were the 
principal means of discharging small arms, 
and most hand guns were muzzle-loaders. 
Some of the best were the Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania rifles which did so much to 
help the early Americans win their indepen- 
dence. 

These famous rifles were only a refine- 
ment of rifles developed earlier in Europe. 
German and Palatine Swiss gunsmiths who 
had settled in Pennsylvania turned them out 
jo meet the needs of the American pioneers. 
They had to be light in weight and shoot a 
comparatively light bullet, as a woodsman 
traveling on foot for days on end couldn't 
tote a gun as heavy as the contemporary 
European rifles. They had to be accurate, 
too, because frequently a man’s life depended 
on bringing down game or an enemy at 


The next refinement was the wheellock, in which 
a spring-driven, grooved wheel struck sparks 
from a flint when the trigger was pulled. The 
spring had to be rewound with a spanner every 
time it was fired, as in the picture at the left 
Nevertheless, this "hind's foot’ rifle was a very 
fancy sporting arm around 1600. It took its name 
from the graceful shape of the stock as seen below 
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Below is the plains rifle used in the 
West about |830-40. It was fired by a 
percussion cap, which makes it seem 
almost modern, but it was muzzle-load- 
ed, with ball of 200 grains and 250 
grains of powder, compared to the 
125-grain bullet and variable charge 
used in the Kentucky rifle. The shorter 
borrel made it handier to use on horse- 
back. At the right is pictured the detail 
of the firing mechanism, showing both 
the cap and nipple on which it fitted 
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A Kentucky flintlock rifle of about 1780, with a 
“Roman nose’ stock. The Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
rifles, which did so much to help win the Revolu- 
tion, were as accurate as most modern guns up to 
100 yards, and were effective up to 250 yards. Some 
were six feet long. They fired a .40 caliber bullet 


At the left, cocking the Kentucky flintlock. When 
the hammer was released by the trigger, it struck 
sparks from the frizzle, a steel plate, and at the 
same time forced the frizzle back from the firing 
pan. The flintlock was a great advance, for the 
frizzle helped the rifleman keep his powder dry 


A Henry repeating rifle, one of the first successful repeaters using metallic cartridges. This breech- 
loading, .44 caliber gun was popular in the West in the 1860's, 70's, and 80's. Its lever action was 
similar to that of modern rifles. It was the metallic cartridge that made breech-loading possible 
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long range, in the days of the old frontier. 
The average Kentucky rifle had a longer 


barrel and a third smaller bore than its 
predecessors, some of the barrels being four 
feet long. It was about .40 caliber, fired a 
125-grain bullet, with a muzzle velocity of 
1,300 feet a second, and had an effective, 
range of 250 yards. Its accuracy and range 
made it deadly in the Revolution and the 
War of 1812 against the “Brown Bess” 
smoothbore muskets of the Redcoats, which 
didn’t have half the range or a quarter of 
the accuracy of the American weapons. 

Up to 100 yards, those old rifles were as 
accurate as most modern guns. What they 
could do was demonstrated in the Battle of 
New Orleans. American troops, including 
2,600 Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen, 
killed 2,100 British soldiers. The American 
losses were six dead and seven wounded. 

Contributing greatly to the accuracy of 
the American rifles was the “patched” bullet. 
The bullet was placed on a piece of tallow- 
coated leather or cloth laid over the muzzle 
of the gun, and the whole rammed home. 
The bullet was slightly smaller than the 
bore, and the patch gave it a tight fit in the 
rifling. Prior to this, bullets had been made 
larger than the bore, and pounded down the 
barrel. This deformed the bullets and de- 
tracted from their accuracy. 

The next step forward was the invention 
of the percussion cap, containing fulminate 
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A Schuetzen rifle made in Denver 
in 1890 by George Schoyen. These 
guns weighed from 13 to 15 pounds. 
Notice the fancy stock, which fitted 
cround and under the arm, instead 
of against the shoulder; the tall 
peep-hole sight, and the palm rest 


The left elbow was rested on the 
hip to support the palm of the left 
hand, holding the rest. These guns 
were fired from a standing position 
in special Schuetzen matches intro- 
duced by immigrants from Ger- 
many, where they were long popu- 
lar. The game called for as much 
equipment as the modern small- 
bore shooter uses, and finally died 
of over-specialization, but some of 
the Schuetzen records still stand 


of mercury. When the cap was struck by 
the hammer, the fulminate fired through a 
pinhole into the breech to ignite the charge. 
With this, hunters and soldiers no longer 
had to worry about keeping the powder in 
the firing pan dry. 

This cap was developed in the early nine- 
teenth century, but was slow to be adopted. 
The development which really made possible 
our modern rifles was the metallic cartridge, 
first made successfully by Smith & Wesson 
in 1856. 

Up to that time ‘cartridges’ had been 
cloth or paper containers in which the 
bullet and a measured charge of powder 
were carried. To load the weapon, the 
cartridge was opened, the powder poured 
down the barrel, and the bullet rammed 
after it. 

With the metallic cartridge, it was possi- 
ble for the first time to make successful 
breech-loading and repeating rifles. Though 
only a few were used in the Civil War, most 
of the troops fighting with percussion or 
flintlock muzzle-loaders, their superiority 
was so marked that after the war they 
quickly replaced the older styles. 

Then came a long series of rifles that be- 
came famous as Americans pushed west- 
ward. Sharps, Remingtons, Henrys, and 
Winchesters were some of the more popular 
ones. Since those days there have been few 
basic changes, though there have been 
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These are all modern .22 caliber 
rifle bullets! The first four can be 
fired from the same gun, and are 
used chiefly in target shooting. 
On the extreme right is the .220 
Swift, which has a muzzle ve- 
locity of 4,140 feet a second, 
considerably more than the 2,700 
of the Army's new Garand rifle 


An old-time powder horn. The 
bullets and charges, reading 
from left to right, are for the 
matchlock, wheellock, Kentucky 
flintlock, plains, Henry, the 
32-40 Schuetzen, .220 Swift, and 
the so-called .22 long rifle 


Cartridges were originally sacks of cloth or paper, each 
containing a bullet and a measured charge of powder. For 
oading, the cartridge was torn open, the powder poured 
down the barrel, and the bullet rammed home. Compare 
the two modern American .30 caliber military cartridges 
below, the M | for the Garand, the M 2 for the Springfield 
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Adolph Topperwein, of San Antonio, Texas, who has been 
called the world's greatest trick shot. In continuous 
firing he once hit 14,540 flying targets—2'2-inch wooden 
cubes tossed into the air by an assistant—without a miss, 
to establish a record that remains unbroken to this day 


Metal disks and similar targets 
pierced by Topperwein while 
they were flying through the 
air. Many of them are the size 
of half dollars, and some are 
even smaller. Topperwein, who 
gave up art for shooting, still 
does a little drawing, outlining 
Buffalo Bill on tin with bullets 


steady improvements in 
powders and projectiles. 
The old Winchester 1866 
Model, for instance, the first 
Winchester to bear the 
name, fired a .44 caliber bul- 
let with a muzzle velocity of 


1,100 feet a second. It had 

a modern lever-action breech 

mechanism, and held 15 

rounds in the magazine. 

Some of these old-timers are still in use, and 
parts for them can still be purchased. 

A modern Springfield or Garand service 
rifle is only .30 caliber, but fires its 175- to 
150-grain bullet with a muzzle velocity of 
2,700 feet a second, and has an effective 
range of 1,000 yards or more. The Win- 
chester bullet was almost three times as 
heavy, but its range was well under 1,000 
yards. 

A conservative estimate places the num- 
ber of riflemen and women who concentrate 
on target shooting at 500,000, and the num- 
ber is growing fast. Five years ago there 
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were only 42 matches sponsored by the 
National Rifle Association of America, but 
last year there were 298 and now there are 
more rifle ranges in the nation than there 
are golf courses, if you exclude municipally 
owned links! Besides the target shooters, 
there are thousands of gunners who like to 
punch holes in tin cans stuck on fences. 
And the country has 7,000,000 licensed 
hunters, many of whom can qualify as ex- 
pert riflemen. Thus a growing number of 
citizens are carrying on the American tradi- 
tion of knowing how to use a gun, whether 
they'll ever need to or not. 








These four electric eyes, set an inch 
apart, give the jumper credit for 
jumps above the set mork. Another 
advantage is that the light beams do 
not sag as do the usual bamboo poles 


Electric Eyes Speed Up High Jump by Measuring Mark Set Exactly 


THE ELECTRIC EYE was used to speed up 
high-jumping at a recent track meet of the 
Schenectady, N. Y., Patrolmen’'s Association, 
by measuring the height of each jump ex- 
actly, almost regardless of the height of the 
pole. The equipment, designed by General 
Electric engineers, comprises a movable 
light source on one standard and four elec- 
tric eyes on the other, with a box which op- 
erates the equipment and records the height 


Device Spins Airplane Wheels 
at the Speed Ship is Landing 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, Burbank, Calif., in- 
ventor, has perfected an apparatus to spin 
airplane wheels at the same rate at which 
the plane is landing. At present, sparks and 
big chunks of rubber fly from the tires when 
big transport planes land at high speeds, 
with their landing wheels stationary. The 
tires cost around $145 each, and because of 
the “dead-wheel” landings, last for only a 
few trips. If the tires are turning they are 
less likely to blow out, just as there is less 
jar when a man lands running when he 
leaps from a moving vehicle instead of 
jumping with his legs rigid. Robert's appa- 
ratus weighs only 24 pounds, and is powered 
two-horsepower hydraulic motor, 
fluid being the motive 
In the picture he is holding a hub cap 
over the device to protect it 


with a 
high-compression 
force 
which fits 


against damage. 
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jumped. Four parallel beams, an inch apart, 
are focused between the standards, so that 
if a jumper goes higher than the set mark, 
he is credited with the additional height up 
to three inches. In place of the usual bam- 
boo pole, a narrow strip of paper is stretched 
along the path of the lowest beam to guide 
the jumper. The Amateur Athletic Union, 
under whose auspices the meet was held, 
approved the equipment. 
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Coughing Announcer 


Punches a Button to 
Avoid Blasting Mike 


A “COUGH BUTTON” has been 
invented by engineers of Radio 
Station WOR, in New York 
City, to make their work easier. 
Heretofore when a performer 
or newscaster felt a cough 
coming on, he waved his hands 
wildly to signal to the engineer 
in the control room to cut him 
off the air. Naturally the en- 
gineers found it difficult to 
time the exact moment of the 
cough, so it often blasted forth 
over the air. They figured the 
cougher could time his own 
cough much more easily, so 
now a little black box is al- Raymond Gram Swing and other speakers over WOR, in New York 
ways handy, carrying a button’ City, broadcast with this black box handy. When they feel a cough 
the announcer, news analyst, is coming on, they punch the button and cut themselves off the air 
or performer can push and cut 
himself off the air long enough 
to clear his throat, and there is 
no further need for frantic 
waving to the engineer in the 
control room. In the photo- 
graph at the right, Raymond 
Gram Swing, noted news com- 
mentator, is using the device. 


A PORTABLE ice box 
made of cloth is on the 
market. It is as collap- 
sible and flexible as a 
beach bag, yet its insu- 
lating properties are ex- 
cellent. The bag is de- 
signed for use with either 
dry ice or ice cubes. A 
pound of dry ice will 
keep food at from 40 to 
50 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 24 hours when the 
outside temperature is 
from 70 to 75 degrees. A 
tray of ice cubes will do 
the same thing for 12 
hours. Double-lined for 
easy cleaning, the bag is 
designed for picnic par- 
ties and outdoorsmen. 
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Three of the Jonas one-tenth-size 
scale models—a buck, doe, and fawn 


The railroad station he has turned in- 
to a studio. Below, he models a bison 


N ABANDONED railway station at 
A Lake Mahopac, N. Y., is being turned 
into a modern Noah's ark by the wild- 
life sculptor, Louis Paul Jonas. Using the 
waiting room as a modeling studio, the 
ticket-agent’s compartment as an office, and 
the baggage room as a storehouse, he is 
reproducing, at one-tenth natural size, all 
the animals of the world. 

Jonas has 75 different species completed 
Besides most of the North American game 
animals, they include such unusual foreign 
species as the oryx, the ovis poli, the eland, 
the takin, the impalla, the koodoo and the 
dik-dik. The dik-dik model weighs less than 
a pound. It is the lightest. The heaviest 
is the African bull elephant, 12 pounds. The 
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Just a few of the animals in Jonas’ ark. He expects 
to do all the animals in the world during the next 
ten years. All are scientifically exact as well as 
artistic, and so are widely adopted for use by mu- 
seums and schools as natural-history study material 


giraffe model, 20 inches high, is the tallest, 
while the African klipspringer, only three 
inches high, is the shortest. 

Because the models are both artistic and 
scientifically exact, they are being widely 


adopted for museum display. Yale Univer- 
sity’s Peabody Museum recently ordered 15. 
Other museums featuring them include the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia; the Buffalo, N. Y., Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, and the California Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences, in San Fran- 
cisco. For schoolroom use, Jonas has pre- 
pared a number of miniature habitat dis- 
plays in which his models are shown before 
painted backgrounds and accompanied by 
a reproduction of the animal's footprint, a 
bit of its hide, and photographs of it in 
the wild. 

It takes the sculptor two weeks to finish 
a medel, not counting research. The first 
model is prepared in clay. From this, Jonas 
produces a plaster mold and casts the final 
model by forcing plastic material into the 
mold with compressed air. The final steps 
are smoothing up the model with an electric 
abrasion tool, putting on a sizing of alu- 
minum paint, then applying oil colors for 
the realistic exterior. Finished models, any 
number of which can be cast from the mas- 
ter mold, sell for from $10 to $45. 
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Jonas and his son, Paul, at work in the studio. Paul 
is wearing a mask to keep the plastic dust out of 
his mouth and eyes while he smooths down the 20-inch 
figure of the giraffe with an electric hand grinder. 
Models are of plastic molded with compressed air 


The sculptor shows off one of the miniature habitats 
he supplies to schools to go with his models. Im- 
mediately in front of the box is a reproduction of 
the animal's footprint and a bit of its hide, to- 
gether with a dozen pictures of it in the wild 
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Underwater Seat 


Supplies Fresh 


Air to Bathers 


A PARKING STATION 
for underwater swim- 
mers has been installed 
at Wakulla Springs, 
Fla., where bathers can 
sit and admire the won- 
ders of marine life with- 
out having to “come up 
for air.” The air is 
pumped to the sedan- 
chairlike device resting 
on the bottom. Swim- 
mers dive down and 
head through its open 
sides. When they sit 
down, their heads are 
above the surface of 
the water in a pocket 
of trapped air. A trans- 
parent top of Lucite 
gives a clear view of 
surrounding objects. 
Swimming coaches use 
it for watching pupils. 


“Mercy Sled’ Hauls Crash Victims 
Back up Steep Mountain Slopes 


CALLED a “mercy sled,” a sturdy padded box designed 
and built by maintenance engineers of the California 
State Division of Highways has already done valuable 
rescue service for victims of highway accidents in the 
hills of several mountainous counties. The need for the L- 
sled became apparent after accidents in which badly in- ba 
jured motorists had to be brought back up steep, rocky ial 
slopes to the highway. The mercy sled now may be Ss 
lowered by rope and windlass and hauled back up with Tope 
an accident victim strapped upon its soft mattress. nef 


Lined with a soft mattress, the 
wooden sled gives support to the 
badly injured as it is drawn up 
a hillside by the windlass at left 
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Small Motorboats are Molded of Phenolic Resin Plywood 


This baby motorboat seats six persons and has room under the deck for lunch baskets and fishing gear 


SMALL motorboats are being molded of 
phenolic resin-glued plywood under the 
Vidal process. They are powered with a 
Crosley water-cooled, electric-starting, ten- 
horsepower marine engine, and have seats 
for six adults with room under the deck for 
lunch baskets, fishing gear, and bathing 


Mobile Substation 
Restores Power If 
Regular One Fails 


A MOBILE substation 
has been built by 
Westinghouse for the 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. It is es- 
sentially a transform- 
er, which can reduce 
the voltage of high 
lines to usable stages 
for factories and 
homes if a regular 
substation fails. Thus 
if the lights go out 
from trouble in a reg- 
ular substation, the 
company can send a 
trailer unit to the area 
at 40 miles an hour to 
“plug in’ and restore 
the power. 
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suits. The boats are designed to ride com- 
paratively high in the water, and are pro- 
tected from excessive splash by full-length 
splash rails. Operation is economical, the 
gasoline consumption being only half a gal- 
lon an hour at cruising speed and a gallon 
at full throttle. 


The mobile substation is a transformer that can travel 40 miles an hour 
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Statice Electricity Filters the Air in 
Up-to-the-Minute Office Building 


ECLARED the world’s most up-to-the- 
minute office building, an ultramodern 
structure 300 feet long, 120 feet wide, 

and three stories high has just been com- 
pleted near Philadelphia, Pa., for some 700 
workers of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

Fresh air, drawn into the building by two 
fans at the rate of 130,000 cubic feet every 
minute, passes through a pair of electro- 
static air cleaners of latest design. These 
remove up to 90 percent of dust, soot, smoke, 
and other air-borne particles. Then the 
cleaned air passes over warming or cooling 
coils on its way to the rooms, wherc thermo- 
stats control its temperature. It finally re- 
turns through wall grilles for recirculation. 
To form a barrier to summer heat, the roof 
is covered with an artificial lake of water, 
two to three inches deep, which will cool 
the surface by evaporation Under the sun's 
rays 

Fluorescent lamps totaling three miles in 
length provide glareless, high-intensity il- 
lumination. They consume about 200 kilo- 
watts of electric power, or hardly more than 
one fourth of the amount that would be 
needed for incandescent lamps. 

Soundproofing completely kills noise 
throughout the plant. Asphalt tile covers 
the concrete floors, and perforated pans in 
the ceilings contain rock wool, to make con- 








centration easy for the workers by deaden- 
ing stray sounds. 

Windows of unique design consist of trans- 
lucent glass blocks, with the exception of 
one clear section at the center of each. This 
double-walled clear pane, called by con- 
struction engineers an “island window,” al- 
lows the workers to look outdoors and 
prevents a shut-in feeling. 

First-floor design includes a _ fireproof 
kitchen and cafeteria, a blueprint room, a 
tracing vault, and a photographic room. 
The second floor, occupied exclusively by 
the engineering department, has the longest 
unobstructed drafting room in any indus- 
trial plant—-300 feet long and 100 feet wide. 
Here drawings are made of the huge land 
and marine turbines that will be turned out 
by near-by shops, mostly on Government 
order. A dumb-waiter speedily delivers the 
drawings between this room and the tracing 
vault downstairs. On the third floor, an 
auditorium seats 500 persons comfortably. 

Within the three-story brick - and - tile 
building, the Westinghouse staff perform 
their duties undisturbed, in the midst of 
massive assembly and machine shops of the 
South Philadelphia works. Without neces- 
sity of leaving the building during working 
hours, and shut off from noises inside and 
out, the office worker goes through the day 
unmindful of the bustle about him. 
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Forty feet above the ground, on the 
roof of the new office building of 
the Westinghouse Steam Division, at 
Lester, Pa., a three-inch-deep lake 
holding 70,000 gallons of water sheds 
the heat of the sun's rays in the hot 
months. Another remarkable fea- 
ture of the building is the longest 
unobstructed drafting room in any 
industrial plant. Seen at the right, 
this room measures 300 by 100 feet 
and is lighted by 1'2 miles of con- 
tinuous-strip ‘daylight’ fluorescent 
lamps. Some 300 engineers, drafts- 
men, and clerks, out of the 700-odd 
occupants of the building, work in 
this room. In connection with its 
complete air-conditioning plant, the 
wonder structure has electrostatic 
air-cleaning equipment illustrated in 
the drawing on the opposite page 





An exterior view of the building. The railroad tracks in the foreground lead 
from the near-by machine and assembly shops, where turbines designed in the 
drafting room pictured above are being manufactured on national-defense orders 








HOW WE USE THE 
SUN’S ENERGY 


Power, whether man or 
machine-made, origi- 
nates in the sun's ener- 
gy- How men, past and 
present, have tamed this 
energy for the advance- 
ment of civilization is -he 
subject of Power, from 
Start to Finish,”’ by 
Franklin M. and Claire 
Reck (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, $2). Pho- 
tographs and drawings 
add interest. 


FLYING—FROM 
THE, GROUND UP 


“Horizons Unlimited,’ 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.75) is a history of 
flying machines and fly- 
ing men, from the early 
dreamers to the fighting 
pilots of today. Its au- 
thor, S. Paul Johnston, 
should know his subject, 
as he is codrdinator of 
research for the National 
Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Text and 
pictures fill 354 pages. 


POTTERY MAKING 
AS A PASTIME 


One of the oldest of 
the arts, pottery making 
as a hobby can be both 
inexpensive and enter- 
taining. In ‘Practical 
Pottery,’ (Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, $2.75) 
R. H. Jenkins tells in de- 
tail how to go about it. 
Instructions and working 
drawings for making pot- 
tery tools and a chapter 
of general pottery in- 
formation are included. 


BOOK ON WIRING 
GIVES NEW CODE 


Based on the 1940 Na- 
tional Electrical Code 
the second edition of 
“Practical Electrical 
Wiring,” by H. P. Rich- 
ter (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., $3) is designed asa 
handbook for the man 
who actually does the 
work. Separate sections 
treat theory and basic 
principles, residential 
and farm wiring, and 
non-residential projects 
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How much do you know about the machines and policies that figure in national defense? Answers on page 212 


] A boom tender is 


(a) a member of the 


crew of a big coast-defense gun (b/ a 


vessel employed in protecting harbors by 
the helmsman of a converted yacht. 


nets (c 


? Reinterpreting an old treaty, the U. S 


and Canada have agreed to (a) occupy 
war vessels on the 
destroy Niagara Falls. 


Madagascar (b) 
Great Lakes (c) 


A multiple pom-pom 
a signal rocket (c 


emblem /(b 


build 


IS (a@/ a 


military 
a rapid- 


A balloon barrage consists of (a/ bombs 


dropped from balloons (b/ 


an airplane 


attack upon balloons (c) balloons trailing 
cables to snare aircraft. 


7 A de-gaussing girdle (a) is worn by over- 
weight officers (b/ guards a ship against 
magnetic mines (c) protects a desert camp. 


8 Those things that look like clock faces, 
up on the masts of battleships, are used 
to (a) synchronize all chronometers before 


communicate battle 


fire antiaircraft gun. 


The British battleship Dreadnought. 

launched in 1906, set the style for (a) all- 
big-gun main armament. (b) turrets ar- 
ranged along the center line of the ship. 


attack 


5 Depth charges are used to (a 
sink 


underground storage depots (1 
submarines (c/ take soundings 
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an engagement /(b) 
ranges (c) show the ammunition remaining. 


9 You would use paravanes to (a) learn to 
swim (bb) steer a parachute (c/) sweep 
mines. 


10 The Monroe Doctrine was upheld by a 
joint resolution of Congress (a) during 
the Spanish-American War /(b/) in 1941. 
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‘How to Drive in a Blackout 
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Americans Learn Safety Rules m4 


Ready for a lesson in blackout driv- 
ng. Light comes from left headlamp 
White tape body 


outlines car 


for Handling Cars in the Dark 


By BERT ANDREWS 


usands 
ere there 
ry hundred 
many times that 
idenly d ed in 


United States 
ual experience 
be obeyed by 
w the way 
road. 
us regulations for 


ire equally rigors 


n a blackout, since traffic moving 
mplete 


larkness is particularly 


nformed pedestrian 





Take a trip with one of the vol- 
unteer organizations that are try- 
ing to acquire advance knowledge 
of what to do if the lights go out 

S a guaranteed cure for the skepticism of 
he overconfident autoist who says, “Why, 
blackout driving wouldn't bother me.” 

Mrs. Blanche Wolman, London-born wife 
of an American and formerly a member of 
the London Ambulance Service, is the in- 
structor. The place is a quiet dirt road near 
Suffern, N. Y., but the dupli- 


i 
¢ 


scene is being 


California. There is no moon. A few stars 
light the heavens, but not the highways. 
Ten carloads of volunteers await the word 
from Mrs. Wolman. She is not interested 
now in the specialized ambulance 
driving, but only in telling the ordinary pri- 
ite automobile operator what to do if he 
i blackout. Doctors and deb- 


task of 


has to drive in 
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utantes, defense workers 
and lawyers, are her pupils. 

They first learn Rule 1, 
which takes in the many 
things that must be done 
to prepare a car for black- 
out maneuvering. Here are 
the subsections: 

Light should come from 
only one headlamp of your 
car. In the United States, 
where traffic keeps to the 
right, that would be the 
left headlamp. Why the 
left? Well, that gives on- 
coming traffic a warning 
beacon and saves many a 
collision and many a fend- 
er. A seven-watt bulb 
should be installed in that 
left headlamp. The glass 
should be covered except 
for an aperture two inches 
by one inch—covered by 
black cloth or black paint 
thick enough to let no oth- 
er light shine through 
Your rear light should be 
cowled so that the dim red 
glow spreads downward 
As an added safeguard, 
your car should be striped 
with white paint or white 
tape—-say about two inches 
wide. The stripe can run 
horizontally around the 
lower part of the car, with 
additional crisscrossing at 
the front and rear—the 
front crisscross to aid pe- 
destrians or cars coming 
in the opposite direction 
the one at the rear to en- 
able cars behind to spot 
your car. 

The cars of Mrs. Wol- 
man’s class are prepared 
in makeshift fashion to 
comply with Rule 1. The 
pupils listen to Rule 2: 
“Assume that you're driv- 
ing along with both head- 
lamps on,” Mrs. Wolman 
says. “The blackout signal 
sounds. At the first sound 
switch off your lights. Stop 
your car. Get your eyes 
adjusted to the darkness. 
Now turn on your black- 
out lights.” 

The class obeys. The re- 
sult is an eerie sight. You 
sit there, knowing you are 
one of numerous shadowy 
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Left headlamp is equipped 
with a seven-watt bulb and 
its glass is blacked out 
except for an opening... 


. one inch high and two 
inches wide. Located just 
a little below the center 
it throws light downward 


The right headlamp is com- 
pletely hooded with black 
cloth. For more permanent 
treatment, paint is used 








figures sitting within shadowy blurs that a proaching from the side. Now for Rule 4 
moment ago were easily distinguishable as Put your car in gear. Release the clutch 
1utomobiles. Cigarette stubs glow red in the gently in starting. Beginners always want 
hands of the people in the car ahead to start too quickly. But remember that you 
Rule 3 calls for putting out the cigarettes can barely see the road ahead of you. Re- 
ur auto lights—-what remains of them member that ahead may lie a rock which 
re thrown dow! ie road, and would be you would normally avoid without thinking, 
st invisible t Your cigarette, but which you may hit squarely if you do 
not see it in time. 

Rule 5 is one of the most 
important of all: Force your- 
self to keep your car to the 
right of the road. There will 
be a tendency to swing to the 
left—tirst just a little bit, 
then a foot or two, and final- 
ly, unless you're extremely 
cautious, you'll find yourself 
away over to the left. That's 
a bad spot to be in if an on- 
coming car is on its own side 
of the road. You won't see 
him until it’s too late. And 
there's no use in hoping that 
he, too, will be far enough on 
the left to miss you. If a real 
blackout comes, you'll hav 
some help in obeying 
rule, for the roads will be 
marked with a white line and 
the curbs will be whitewashed 
But you're on a dirt road to- 
night—a road closed off by 
courtesy of the State Police 

ind there aren't any such 
guide lines. So you'd better 
stay to the right or you'll 


wind up in the ditch 


Rear lights must be cowled so that the dim red glow spreads down- 
ward. A strip of white tape about two inches wide, attached to the 
sar bumper, will help other drivers to spot the car from behind one. NEVER drive more than 

20 miles an hour, no matter 
While tape is satisfactory for practice, white paint is better for how clear the road ahead 
eal blackout service. It runs around the lower edge of the body looks. Remember that vour 


Rule 6 is a common-sense 


visibility is practically nil 
Remember that a quick stop 
may be necessary at any mo- 
ment. Remember that an ob- 
stacle on the road may twist 
your wheels and send you 
spinning into the ditch for a 
personal blackout. 

Rule 7 is simple. Be sure 
you have a flashlight with 
a cowl over it and with two 
thicknesses of tissue inside 
the glass. You may come to 
a spot so darkened by trees 
that your auto lights won't 
penetrate. The flashlight will 
enable you to leave your car, 
walk ahead, and survey the 
road that lies in front. It will 
come in handy, too, in case 
you have a flat. Tires have 
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to be changed, blackout or no blackout. 

Now you've learned the elementary rules. 
Some day you may have additional help. 
The Army Signal Corps is investigating a 
blackout device designed to extinguish elec- 
tric lighting systems by remote control 
through use of short-wave radio. Its inven- 
tors say it could be used to black out an en- 
tire city from one central point, or to turn 
off the lights of an armored 
column from the command- 
ing officer's car, or to provide 
automatic dimming for auto- 
mobiles. But that’s in the 
future. 

There are rules for pedes- 
trians that have resulted 
from tragedies in London and 
other European cities. They 
may be summed up by the 
verse that is published re- 
peatedly in all London news- 
papers: 

“When you're walking 

Out tonight, 
Remember this 
Wear something white.’ 

This injunction is needed 
because pedestrians are al- 
most invisible to autoists 
and to other pedestrians—in 
blackouts. Six London walk- 
ers have been killed by bump- 
ing into other pedestrians. 
Twenty-two have been killed 
by walking into lamp posts 
and other obstructions. 

George Bernard Shaw wears 
a white coat and carries a 
white walking stick during 
blackouts. Women wear white 
hose and, sometimes, a white 
panel reaching down the back 
from the neck to the skirt 
hem. Some men pin white 
zigzags of cloth to their 
trouser cuffs. Almost every- 
one wears a white sleeve band. 
A few have luminous buttons 
on their garments. Police sug- 
gest that pedestrians at least 
carry newspapers. 

The absolute necessity of 
something of the sort will be 
apparent to anyone who re- e 
members how difficult it is to 
see a pedestrian at night ona 
country road, or in the sub- 
urbs, even with normal head- 
lights. Ten years ago the 
problem became so acute in 
this country that Delaware 
enacted a law requiring per- 
walking at night on 


Similarly, 


to the 


sons onto their 
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country roads to carry a white handkerchief 
conspicuously displayed, or a lantern. 

In America, it’s well to remember the fig- 
ures as to motorists. In all the world there 
are only 45,422,411 automobiles. In the 


United States there are 31,104,118. That's 
why this nation’s drivers ought to get ad- 
vance knowledge of the ways to prevent an 
epidemic of the blackout blues. 


A white cuff makes it 
possible for others to 
see your hand signals. 
pedestrians 
should wear white or 
at least carry o poper 


Reflector buttons add 
effectiveness 
of the white cuff in 
signaling. Some Eng- 
lish pedestrians also 
have the buttons sewn 
garments 





Gls Whkeou Have 


“BUNCH OF BANANAS” 
“WRINKLE ROD” “SNORT PIPE’ 
“POT” “FISHPOLE”’ “CHATTER BOX” “CHEATER” 





IME call it slang. But students of linguistic science 
S accord it more respect because they know that many 
of today’s salty phrases become tomorrow's “good 
usage In American automobile plants, workers have 
little truck with scientific terms, and tangy new de- 
scriptives catch on quickly. A waggish synonym may 
spread through a huge plant in a week. Good ones don't 
stop there, and their final destination may be the dic- 
tionary. The accompanying photos, made at the Lin- 
coln Division of the Ford Motor Company, illustrate 
some of that plant’s current words-in-the-making. 


T BUNCH OF BANANAS. "Bunch" here is four, the number 
of "bananas" or bumper guards for one car. A ‘blue goose’ han- 
dling them makes special deliveries of assembly materials 


2 WRINKLE ROD. Waggish, but descriptive name for a con- 
ventional crankshaft. If you've ever seen one turning fast, you'll 
appreciate better why automobile workers dubbed it with this term 


3 SNORT PIPES ore sections of the exhaust piping. The name 
vies in overtones with hoops’ for tires and ‘wind bags"’ for inner 
tubes. A car built with right-hand drive for export is a ‘foreigner 


4 A POT is cssembly-line for carburetor, which takes too long 
to say. The big Lincoln-Custom never is called that in the factory. 
There it is Big Bertha or Queen Mary. Sun visors are “blinders 


5 FISHPOLE and CHATTERBOX are port of the argot. 
Fishpole” is a common term for the type of radio antenna 
shown, “chatterbox” is of auto-worker coinage, meaning radio 


6 CHEATER, or what's-going-on-in-the-back-seat viewer; in 
short, a rear-view mirror. Another theory is that the name arises 
from a mirror's ability to reveal a cop before he catches you 














Ford Produces His First 6-Cylinder Automobile Since 1907 


6-CYLINDER ENGINE, the first 
A built by Ford since 1907, has just 
been introduced. It is interchangeable 
with the V-8, which is being continued, 


Ford's new 6- 


cylinder motor 


and is optional on all Ford cars. Develop- 
ing 90 horsepower at 3,300 revolutions a 
minute, the engine is said to be highly 
economical. Possible defense priorities 
demands are provided for, as it was an- 
nounced that the camshaft gear may be 
either aluminum or plastic, and pistons 
may be either aluminum or cast steel. 
The last 6-cylinder Ford to be built 
was the Model K, 584 of which were pro- 
duced during 1906 and 1907. Its motor 
turned up 40 horsepower at 1,700 
r.p.m., thus yielding a little less 
than half the power of the new 
engine. The Model K had a piston 
displacement of 405 cubic inches 
as against 226 for the new model. 
Compression ratio of the old-timer 
was 3.5 to 1, which is 
nearly doubled in the 
current model with 6.7 
to 1. The new motor, 
shown at _ the left, 

weighs 590 pounds. 
Ford has produced 
nearly 30,000,000 4, 8, 
and 12-cylinder engines. 
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What You Should Know About 


By SCHUYLER VAN DUYNE HERE'S one on the dashboard of each of Amer- 
ica’s 30,000,000 cars. Yet few of the cars’ own- 
ers know very much about it. They call it a 
speedometer when it tells them they're getting good 
gas mileage. They call it cock-eyed when it doesn't 
They're wrong on both counts since, technically, it 
a velocity indicator plus one, sometimes two, 
niometers; and it isn’t cock-eyed. 
There are times when it doesn't tell you exactly 
are going, but the fault is not in its 
orks. The manufacturer set it with a 
r, Which is about two miles fast 
Paradoxically, it is a very accurate error 

it will never misguide you into thinking you 

going slower than you really are! 
ost speedometer makers, like the AC Spark 
lug Division of General Motors, will gladly explain 
that this is no trick to make you think you are 
Barney Oldfield. Tires, they point out, constantly 
change in diameter, according to your speed, the 
aavement texture, air temperature, rain, bumps 
vad, tire wear, altitude, and even pavement color 
ng an ing jut wheel diameter governs the reading of your 
frame castin peedo! * so the most accurate instrument 


t 
t 
} 
I 


stthe AC pd 


FIRST ASSEMBLY STEP. in which a tiny gear is attached 
to the speedometer frame. Work is so precise that women 
who excel men in fine hand work, outnumber men by a dozen 

one. Below, putiing togetiier odometers demands good 
eyes and deft fingers. Finisied units get ''100,000-mile’ tests 
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turned by 

ithin the 
A field plate enc 

inum 1s nonmagnetk 


little-underst 


brim 


irious and 
rents” in the presence of a magneti 
When the magnet setting up a 
tat magnetic hel he eddy currents re- 
in direct proportion to the 
ip consequently turns. You 
iewhat similar application of 
aluminum disk behind 
usehold electric 
meter. In your speedometer, the speed cup 
irns against a delicate hairspring, and a 
and on the end of the speed-cup shaft points 
on the dial for you 


seen a son 
he principle in the 
! front of your he 


1 
e giass 


» the oper numbers 
o read 

In cold weather, there are more eddy cur- 
in the aluminum cup, and 
ordinarily would be high. So a piece of spe- 


rents readings 
cial metal is clamped to the revolving mag- 
net to some of the magnet’s 
force in exactly the right amount to com- 
pensate for the increased eddy currents. 
Delicate balance of the speed-cup assem- 
bly prevents jolts or changes in car speed 
from setting the hand into back flips, and 


short-circuit 


130 


Fastening speedometers to 
dash panels with small power 
screw drivers. The plant builds 
7,000 speedometers in a day 


bearings like those in a 
fine clock give it quiet- 
ness and long life. 

AC engineers scoff at 
the theory that wrecked 
with their 
“needles stuck at 80,” or 

else, prove at 

i car Was go- 
ing b re a highway 
crash. For while speed- 
ire sturdy, they 
may not withstand the 
impacts violent car 
collisions. And if 
thing breaks, or a shat- 


speedometers, 


ometers 


some- 
lens is shoved 
inything 
he needle, 


comes to rest i cided by 


tered glass 


ind where it 
countless different chance 

The worm-gear sets that turn the mileage 
indicator have a cumulative of 1,001 
turns of the speedometer 


odometer 


ne mile—on the So, 
1,001 revolutions a 


minute 
fixed 


speedom- 


ible turns at 
when you are 
ratios simplify the calibrating 
eters at the factory, where each is checked 
with constant-speed electric motors at 10, 


driving at ¢ These 


30, 60, and 80 miles an hour on its dial. 

Once calibrated, it would take a major ac- 

ident to change them. For by an ingenious 

method their magnets are made “perma- 
nent."" To visualize the method, imagine a 
pail filled to the brim with water. If you tip 
the pail, some of the water will spill. A mag- 
net, too, will hold just so much and, when 
“full,” a blow or certain types of electrical 
interference will spill some of its magnetic 
force. So speedometer magnets are first 
filled to the brim in a direct-current mag- 
netic field. During calibration, an alternat- 
ing-current magnetic field that penetrates 
right through the case of the finished speed- 
ometer withdraws much of the magnetism, 
leaving exactly enough for an accurate read- 
ing, but far too little to run any risk of 
further spilling. 

While a stop lug keeps your speedometer 
hand from recording “below zero” when you 
back up, there is nothing to prevent the 
mileage indicator from running backwards. 
And, of course, mileage indicators can be 
set back by hand—a somewhat expert hand. 
Like your watch, however, speedometers are 
meant to be left alone. Genuine skill is 
needed to build or service them 
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‘5? eal 


This road cruiser is 17 feet long, weighs 5,04 pounds, and cost its Hollywood owner $7,000 to build 


Comforts 
of Home 
IN A STEAM-POWERED HOUSE CAR 


SHOWER BATH, oil heater, instanta- 
A neous hot-water system, and an elec- 
tric refrigerator are but a few of the 
unexpected luxuries found in a duralumin- 
covered road cruiser built by J. Roy Hunt, 
Hollywood motion-picture cameraman, in 
his spare time. Weighing 2! tons, this 
home-on-wheels is driven by a specially de- 
signed four-cylinder, 90-horsepower steam 
engine mounted in the rear of the car. 





A two-kilowatt, gasoline-driven generator heats 
water in half a minute and also runs the stove 


This four-cylinder, 90-horsepower steam engine 
pulls the highway pullman on three-cent fuel oil. 
The engine can be taken out in 20 minutes and 
a substitute Mercury automobile motor installed 
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MUSS, FUSS, AND SPLASHPROOF car washing 
is said to be easily accomplished with an 
ittachment that fits on the end of your 
garden hose. It consists of a spongy pad 
into which water flows directly from the 
hose. Fastened to the back of the pad is a 
rubber glove into which the hand may be 
inserted. For water is turned on and 
the pad is rubbed over the car surface to 
clean it. The self-soaking, self-cleaning pad 
weighs only six ounces. 


use, 


ALIGNING FRONT WHECLS while a car is in motion, a 
novel analyzer recently introduced fastens directly 


on a car wheel, permitting a comparison 


of 


the 


vheel path of travel with the natural path of travel 


of the car. In addition, it 


is claimed that the roll- 


ing tester reveals the actual functional relationship 


wheels, and indicates 


affecting 


of all four any 


conditions car 


out-of-true 
handling or tire wear 


conditions arising from improperly mounted front 
or rear axle assemblies, bent frames, incorrectly 
positioned steering arms, or long or short steering 


as the 
toe-in, 


arms, as well 


caster, camber, and king-pin 


common alignment errors of 
inclination. 


Garages equipped with the device will not only be 
able to give better service, but with less trouble. 


A BUG DCFLECTOR FOR CARS, which 
can be quickly fastened to the ra- 
diator grille, is designed to divert 
air currents to the top and sides of 
windshields, carrying insects away 
from the glass and forestalling ac- 
cidents caused by bug-blurred vis- 


ion. It consists of a triangular 


piece of stiff plastic mounted on a 
bent metal rod and attached to the 


grille with spring clamps. Even 
though bugs may soil the piece of 
transparent plastic, its small area 
several feet ahead of the wind- 
shield would be no appreciable bar- 
rier to vision. 
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SEWED-ON POCKET 

OF LEATHERET 

OR CAR FABRIC 
te HOLDS CIGARETTES 











Four Useful Hints That Help 
Make Driving Pleasanter 


] CIGARETTES ARE KEPT HANDY for motorists 

in a small pocket of fabric or leatherette 
attached to the front of the driver's seat. 
It may be sewed to your slip cover before 
applying, or stitched directly to the uphol- 
stery. The pocket is easily cut out to the 
desired pattern. If you have no dash lighter, 
allow room for matches.—A.F.R. 


2 LICENSE-PLATE BRACKET RATTLES can be 

stopped with a piece of inner-tube rub- 
ber applied at the proper point. A common 
type of bracket has a sliding member that 
hooks over the top edge of the plate, and is 
sometimes difficult to adjust. Rubber in- 
serted between the plate edge and the hook, 
as shown, does the trick._-W.E.B. 


3 WHEN A FAN BELT SQUEAKS, try sandpaper- 

ing it. The easiest and safest way to do 
this is to wrap a small piece around one end 
of a dowel stick and tie it in place with 
string. Keeping the hands and fingers well 
away from the belt, touch the sandpaper for 
a few seconds to both sides of the belt with 
the engine idling.—L.MclI. 


4 CAR PASSES FOR BEACHES, parking lots, and 

club or factory grounds, are always at 
hand and easy to display if pasted as shown 
on your windshield sun visor. This method 
also eliminates blind spots caused when 
such items are attached directly on the 
windshield. Use of adhesive tape permits 
easy removal of the cards.—J.W. 
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RUBBER 
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WRAPPED 
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DOWEL 
STICK 
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TO SUN VISOR 
EASY DISPLAY 
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Checks Up on @ 
lonition 


By MARTIN BUNN 


ACK in his shop from 

Kiwanis Club luncheon, Gus Wilson 
finished shifting into his work clothes, fired 
up his pipe, and walked over to where a pair 
of long legs incased in grease-smeared over- 
alls were sticking out at the open front door 
of a mud-splashed sedan which he recog- 
nized as the trusty chariot in which Ez 
Zacharias carries Uncle Sam's mail over his 
R. F. D. route in spite of hell and high water. 
When he got close he heard a steady stream 
of low-voiced but earnest cussing coming 


the weekly 


Gus stepped to the office 
door and asked his partner 
to take care of the gas 
pumps for an hour or so 


dash, and when he 
looked in he saw that Johnny Tobin, the 
Model Garage’s new grease monkey, had 
the floor boards up and that he was exam- 
ining two badly corroded battery - cable 
clamps. 

“Hi there, Johnny!” Gus said. “What's 
the matter? Why all the bad language? 
That job got you down?” 

Johnny wriggled his lean and lengthy 
body backward, got his oversize feet on the 
shop floor, and straightened up. “It nearly 


from under the car's 
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got me down!” he 
were stuck tighter’n 
any before.” 

Gus stuck his head into the car and took 
a look at the battery clamps. “They're sure 
plenty corroded,” he agreed. “Before you 
put the battery on the charger clean those 
terminals with a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda and water. Don't let any of it get in- 
side the battery, though. Ask Mr. Clark to 
let you have some of his bicarb—-he keeps a 
bottle of it in his desk for his indigestion. 
What’s the matter with this battery, any- 
way?” 

“IT dunno,” Johnny said. “That feller with 
the postman’s cap who owns the car said 
it was run down, and Bill told me to take it 
out and put it on the charger and put in a 
rental.” 

Where's Bill?" Gus asked. 

Mr. Clark sent him out on a job,” Johnny 
told him. “But here comes the feller who 
owns the car, now.’ 

His hands in his pants pockets and his 
cap on the back of his shaggy head, Ez 
Zacharias had strolled into the shop. He 
came over to them, lifted one bushy eye- 
brow in greeting to Gus, and lobbed a shot 
of tobacco juice into the waste box. “Ain't 
you got that rental in my bus yet?” he 
asked Johnny. “Bill said you'd do it while I 
went over to the diner an’ et. Step on it, 


grumbled. “Those cables 
tighter’n I ever saw 


will you—-I wanta go to the ball game.” 


> 


“What's the matter with your car, Ez‘ 
Gus asked. 

Ez grinned. “She's like me—hot weather's 
kinda got her, I Hard to get her 
started, and when she’s started she runs 
sort of jerky and ain't got much pep. I fig- 
gered the battery must be run down, and 
Bill sort of agreed with me.” 

“Oh, I see,”” Gus said, and took time out 
to wish that Harry, his old 
assistant who's a sergeant 
in the Army now, was 
back on the job. Bill is a 
good-enough mechanic but 
he’s not so hot on taking 
time to find out what’s the 
matter with a car before 
he starts fixing it, and so 
far young Johnny hasn't 
been oversuccessful in ap- 
plying what he learned 
from an evening high- 
school course in automo- 
tive mechanics to the re- 
alities of a busy shop. 


guess. 


He watched approvingly 
while Johnny did a good 
job. "Fine," Gus said. "Now 
we'll see about the coil.” 
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Ez rang the bell with another magnum 
charge of tobacco juice. “I wanta see the 
first innin’,” he suggested. 

“You take my car to the ball game, and 
stop by here for yours on the way home,” 
Gus told him, “Maybe the trouble with that 
old puddle jumper of yours is in the battery, 
and maybe it isn’t. I'm going to give the 
ignition a good checking to find out.” 

“O.K. with me,” Ez said. “I don't know 
what's got into her, but the old hack cer- 
tainly ain’t got nearly the pep she ought to 
have.” 

After Ez had driven out Gus stepped to 
the office door and asked his partner Joe 
Clark to take care of the gas pumps 
Johnny’s usual job—for an hour or so, “I 
want to teach the kid something about igni- 
tion checking,” he explained. 

“All right,” Joe said. “But you're wast- 
ing your time. That boy's a misfit.” 

“Sure he is,’ Gus agreed. “So was I a 
misfit when I started. So were you. Why 
not give him a chance? femember how 
dumb you thought Harry was when he first 
started to work for us—-and where can you 
tind a better auto mechanic now?” 

“I wish his time in the Army was up and 
he was back with us,” Joe said. 

“Me too!” Gus snapped. “But until he 
comes back we'll have to do the best we can 
with what we've got—which is Bill and 
Johnny.” 

He went back into the shop, checked Ez’'s 
battery and found it in excellent condition, 
and told Johnny to leave it in the car. 

What did they teach you in school about 
ignition systems?” he asked. 

“Oh, all about ’em,” Johnny said com- 
prehensively. 

“That's swell!” 
you'll be able to give me 


Gus 


applauded. “Then 
a few pointers as 








we check Ez’'s car. But just for a starter 
you jump in and switch on the ignition and 
we'll check the condenser.” 

Johnny hesitated. “The condenser,” he 
repeated, then added: “Say, Mr. Wilson, I 
want to tell you that - 

“One thing at a time, son—one thing at a 
time!"’ Gus interrupted. He separated the 
distributor contact points with a screw 
driver. As they opened there was no spark, 
and the ammeter hand didn’t drop back to 
zero. “There's the trouble! The condenser 
is occasionally shorted—the/way it is right 
now~—so that the current flows right through 
it. That's what has been causing the hard 
starting and the jerky running that Ez was 
omplaining about. We'll have to put in a 
new one. By gum, every driver should carry 
a spare condenser with him. Then if he has 
trouble on the road he can install it tem- 
porarily without even remaving the top of 
the distributor. All he has to do is scrape 
off an inch and a half of insulation from the 
wire running from the coil to the condenser, 
at a point near the coil, and then wrap the 
lead of the condenser around the wire and 
attach the condenser to any part of the 
motor block where there is a good ground.” 

Together, they installed a new condenser, 
then Gus directed Johnny to turn on the 
ignition. Johnny did as he was told, and 
Gus started giving the cables and wires the 
pulled the cables leading to 
the spark plugs out of the manifold and 
examined them intently. “They look as 
good as new,” he told Johnny, “but it isn’t 
safe to go altogether on looks. When you're 
checking wiring, look for broken insulation, 
but feel for hard insulation. If you find 
either, replace that cable. Sometimes the 
from the engine bakes the insulation 
ff wires right through the metal plates 
covering them. As a result, the cable mani- 
fold itself may become charged, or voltage 
may be induced in the wrong cables and 
cause cross-firing.”” He went on pulling and 
wiggling the wires and cables. “How’s that 
ammeter hand—still steady? Then there's 
nothing wrong with 


mce-over. He 


heat 


be sure to keep your eyes peeled for cables 
that have gone bad. Here's one—see how 
the copper core seems to have shrunk back ? 
That's the tip-off that deterioration prob- 
ably has started throughout the cable. Let's 
see you put a new one in.” 

Gus watched approvingly while Johnny 
did a workmanlike job. ‘Fine!’ he said. 
“Now we'll check the coil.”” He pulled the 
center lead out of the distributor cap. 
“Switch on the ignition and step on the 
starter—-and watch this lead.” 

He held the end of the lead close to the 
engine block. When Johnny stepped on the 
starter he saw a spark jump the quarter- 
inch gap. “Switch her off,” Gus told him. 
“That spark shows that the coil is O.K.—if 
it wasn't, there wouldn’t be any spark. 

“If a coil is bad, or even a little weak, put 
in a new one. But on cars which have coils 
with an armored ignition-cable fastening at 
the base, make sure that a coil which seems 
weak is weak before you discard it. Pry the 
base open, clean the primary connection, and 
tighten the nut securely. Dirty or loose 
connections sometimes make a coil of that 
type seem weak when it is perfectly good. 

“One cause of hard starting and poor 
running is an excessive voltage drop some- 
where in the primary circuit—-usually the 
result of high resistance caused by loose or 
dirty connections, broken or deteriorated 
wire, or wire which isn’t large enough—all 
primary ignition wire should be No. 10 
gauge.” He got a voltmeter from the glass- 
fronted cabinet in which he keeps his in- 
struments and precision tools. “We'll check 
the part of the circuit between the starting 
motor and the coil. Close the ignition switch, 
and make sure that the distributor points 
are closed and that the ammeter shows a 
discharge—O.K.” 

He placed the prod of the voltmeter on 
the battery-cable terminal at the starting 
motor, and the other prod on the battery 
connection at the coil. Then he looked at 
the voltmeter. It showed a voltage drop 
of less than a fifth of a volt. “The trouble 

isn't in this part of the 





this wiring. All right 
switch her off and | 
come down 
want to show 
something.” 
Gus began to exam- 
ine the cables running 
from the coil to the 
distributor. “Any of 
these cables with in- 
sulation that is evena 
little worn, frayed, 
dried out, cracked, or 
oily should be _ re- 
placed,” he said. “And 


here. I 
you 


Even if you 
your tires, 
gear. 


with your 





GUS SAYS: 


everything 


neglect 
else on your car, take care of 
brakes, and steering 
Those three things, along 
driving habits, 


you safe or unsafe on the road! 


circuit,”’ he told John- 
ny. “If there were ex- 
cessive resistance the 
voltage drop would be 
more than a fifth of a 
volt. But here’s some- 
thing that should be 
fixed. See the way 
those strands of wire 
are wrapped around 
that terminal screw? 
Sloppy! Clean the 
wire, insert it in a lug, 
and solder it... (Con- 
tinued on page 210) 


make 
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HOME and WORKSHOP 





Save Your Eyesight by Seeing That Your Home Is Well Lighted 
NEXT PAGE 





GOOD LIGHTING. The living room shown on the facing page has been transformed by using 40-watt 
lamps and clip-on shades on the ceiling fixture and by improving two bridge lamps and adding a third 


ER EWUMENATIENG 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


URING the next 12 months, more than 
1,000,000 babies having normal eyesight 
United States gut of 


will be born in the 
the ones who graduate from high school, 
one in four will be wearing glasses; among 
the college graduates, one in three will have 
defective vision 

Something is obviously wrong, 
be that the 


and it may 
severe visual tasks imposed by 
modern civilization are partly to blame 
For countless people probably 
used their eyes for the most part to look at 
objects in the day- 
time equipment became de- 
veloped for that purpose. Eventually they 
their eyes hours on end in dim 


centuries, 


comparatively distant 


Their seeing 


began to use 
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FOR COMFORT, 


BEAUTY, 


light for such arm’s-length tasks as reading, 
drawing pictures, and sewing. 

In recognition of these deficiencies, mod- 
ern science is systematically studying the 
efficiency of various aids to seeing in order 
to minimize these unfavorable conditions. 
In particular, Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, di- 
rector of the General Electric Lighting Re- 
search Laboratory at Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has devoted years to such studies. 
Thus a science of seeing is developing. Per- 
haps visual troubles never can be eliminated, 
but it has been proved that they can be 
lessened greatly by improved lighting. 

Researches in seeing reveal definitely the 
benefits of more light and better lighting in 
conserving eyesight, in increasing the abil- 
ity to see quickly and accurately, and in 
reducing effort expended in close seeing. 
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BAD LIGHTING. Such bulbs as are in the ceiling fixture are bare and of improper size. Floor lamp 
at left has a tilted shade—never permissible. The center lamp is glaring, the boudoir lamn> too small 


YOUR HOME 
AND EFFICIENCY 


In addition to work done in the General 
Flectric Laboratories, careful studies both 
in the laboratory and in practice have been 
carried on by many universities and by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, an in- 
ternational organization founded for the 
development of good illuminating and en- 
gineering practice. The basic work of these 
groups has established new standards of 
design and lighting technique that should 
guide all users of artificial light. But much 
of the value of this scientific and engineer- 
ing background can be lost by the consumer 
of light who fails to observe the main prin- 
ciples of good lighting. 

Before listing some of these principles, 
here are a few things that good lighting, as 
compared with bad, has accomplished. These 
are case histories as given by Nela Park 
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research specialists and lighting engineers 

“A three-year test on the rate of operat- 
ing certain business machines showed an 
increase of nearly 50 percent when the in- 
tensity of illumination was increased from 
10 to 75 foot candles. 

“Students in well-lighted classrooms have 
advanced 10 percent faster in ‘educational 
age’ than those in poorly lighted rooms. 

“It was found possible to measure the 
tenseness unconsciously developed during 
half-hour reading periods under levels of 
illumination varying from 1 to 100 foot 
candles. Nervous tension, as measured by 
the unconscious contraction of the muscles 
of the hand, decreased steadily as illumina- 
tion was increased. 

“Numerous studies have shown that the 
rate of involuntary blinking is an indication 
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of the amount of ease and comfort in seeing. The rate of blinking 
increases when conditions for seeing are made more unfavorable. 
When a low-wattage bare lamp was placed just above the line of 
vision of persons reading during a series of tests, the normal rate 
of blinking was increased more than 50 percent, indicating the harm- 
ful effect of glaring light. The rate of blinking was also studied 
while reading a book in surroundings which were both darker and 
lighter than the book. This test revealed that the rate of blinking 
was slowest when the book was the same brightness as the general 
surroundings.’ 

Such tests and studies have been translated by lighting specialists 
into practical recommendations for lighting the home, office, factory, 
or whefever human eyes are used in artificial light. The following 
recommendations apply to the home: 

Every major room should have a ceiling fixture. Wall brackets 
also are required for work surfaces and mirrors in kitchen and bath- 
room, and may also be used where desired in recreation rooms, 
dining rooms, and living rooms. Use no fixture that reveals a bare 
lamp bulb. Glass or plastic diffusion bowls, reflecting surfaces, and 
in some instances silvered-bow] bulbs help produce lighting that is 
easy om the eyes 

Work places like kitchen, laundry, bathroom, and sewing room 
require fixtures having high light output and diffusing bowls or re- 
flectors that distribute light over a.wide area. Fixtures in living, 
dining, and recreation rooms can be more ornamental, but always 
should produce some useful light. Light from a fixture should spread 
over most of the ceiling area, and from 65 to 75 percent should be 
reflected from the ceiling. Kitchens, laundries, sewing rooms, and 
workshops require walls reflecting 65 percent or more light; other 
rooms, no less than 35 percent. 

Portable floor, wall, and table lamps aim at localized targets, 
leaving the main fixtures to lay down a general light barrage. Most 
efficient are those certified to meet Illuminating Engineering speci- 
fications, which require them to pass tests of 54 points before they 


Nine progressive stages Present-day lighting methods are based on exten- 
in the cycle of one blink sive research in the science of seeing. Many tests 
The so-called “rate of even as simple a one as measuring the frequency of 
blinking is a reliable blinking under various conditions, require elaborate 
measure of the amount of apporotus. The set-up below is used to study the 
ease or fatigue in seeing effect of infra-red light on eye-muscle fatigue 








can Wear an I. E.S. tag. Obvious character- 
istics of an I.E.S. lamp include a diffusing 
bowl around the bulb, an open-top, white- 
lined shade, and sometimes, in addition, 
candles shielded by diffusing cups. 

Place a portable lamp at the side of a 
desk, one at each end of the davenport, one 
beside and slightly to the rear of every easy 
chair or other reading center, one beside the 
piano, one or two above the head of each 
bed. Keep diffusing bowls and bulbs out of 
the line of vision. If you are right-handed, 
have the lamp on your left side for writing 
and other handwork. Height of table lamps 
generally ranges from 19” to 28”, of floor 
types, from 58” to 63”. Wattage is 100 to 
300 in diffusing-bowl portables, and 40 to 
60 for each candle. 

For any kind of local task such as reading, 

fixtures and portable lamps to- 
Portables alone cause too much 
contrast, which is distracting. Use the max- 


use room 
aether 


Below is a view looking down 
into a well-appointed living 
room as if the ceiling had been 
removed. A plan view of the 
room appears at the right, and 
the electrical fittings are in 
dicated by the wiring symbols 
shown in the key above the 
plan. The small sketch at right 
illustrates how 30-watt lumiline 
lamps in parabolic reflectors 
are used above the twin bookcases to direct light 
down through sheets of stippled or etched glass 


WIRING SYMBOLS 
O Coiling outlet 

-O 
<i Lamp holder (pull switch) 
eo) Convenience outlet 
E>  Colltng comventonss outlet 
“Do Clock switch 
'~ 


S3 Three-way switch 


Wall outlet 


Single-pole switch 


a Switch and convenience outlet 


s, Range outlet 


& 


Combination work light and convenience 
outlet 
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imum light output of the portables, which 
must be placed close within each furniture 
grouping. Room fixtures should furnish one 
foot candle for every ten from the portables. 
Of course, if you merely are listening to the 
radio or talking, a lower all-around amount 
of light is enough 

Lighting a home can be divided into a 
number of parts according to activities: 

Circulation. Keep lines of movement well 
lighted. Brackets with diffusing bowls or 
built-in light boxes flanking the outside of 
an entrance door will enable you to see 
whether a caller is friend or foe. The house 
number should be lighted at all times of 
darkness; a 7'.-watt lamp will do it and 
scarcely move the meter. For the garage it 
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Nowhere is good illumination more important than in the 
kitchen. The ceiling light is a 100-watt lamp within a globe. 
A pin-to-wall lamp is hung on the window casement above 
the housewife's planning desk. At left is a sketch to il- 
lustrate how lamps may be used above the working top of a 
kitchen cabinet. Small lamps are placed in the cabinets 


is desirable to use a 40- to 100-watt lamp in 
a diffusing globe over the door; 100-watt 
lamps in angle brackets in each inside en- 
trance corner, and a 150-watt lamp in a 12 
globe or reflector over each car hood. Illu- 
minate hazardous steps and dark walks with 
pilot boxes inset in nearby concrete or 
mounted on posts. Prowlers are discouraged 
by floodlight units mounted under house 
eaves and controlled by three-way switches 
in the master bedroom and downstairs. Hall- 
ways require shallow-bowl units mounted 
close to ceilings. These can perhaps be 
placed to light shallow hall closets as well. 
At the foot of basement steps, have a ceiling 
fixture controlled by three-way switches in 
basement and at head of stairs. 

Dining. Here foot candles are less im- 
portant than charm and atmosphere. The 
main lighting element is a ceiling fixture 
aimed downward toward the table. When 
the table is lighted by wax candles, back- 
ground illumination can be had from lighted 
urns on the buffet, lighted valances and 
coves, a pair of torchéres, wall brackets, or 
lighted corner cupboards. For such dining- 
table activities as working on a stamp col- 
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Ideal 
room is 
drawing below. 
shows 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE LIGHT 


Illumination is measured in foot candles. One 
foot candle is the amount of light illuminat- 
ing a perpendicular surface one foot from the 
flame of a standard candle. 

For rooms where there are reading lamps or 
other local sources of illumination of from 20 to 
100 foot candles, it is sufficient to have a gen- 
eral illumination of from 5 to 10 foot candles. 
This applies to the majority of rooms, including 
the home workshop, children's playroom, and 
laundry. On stairways and landings the gen- 
eral illumination can be reduced to from 2 to 5/ 
foot candles. 

The main problem is to know how much local 
illumination is required for various occupations. 
For example, the ideal level for reading black 
print on white paper is over 100 foot candles. 

Lighting specialists make the following rec- 
ommendations for the minimum foot candles to 
be used for various occupations: 


illumination for a recreation 
illustrated in the large 
The small detail 
how a 30-watt fluorescent 


Local 
foot 


Occupation 


Card playing, dining 


Sewing on white cloth, coarse 
knitting, washing, ironing, playing 


(children), reading good print 


Reading newspapers, clerical work, 
children's homework, sewing and 
mending on light-colored material, 
shaving and make-up, drawing, 
carpentry, general shop work 


Fine sewing or sewing on dark ma- 
terial, prolonged reading, fine pen 


work and engraving, assembling 


small machine parts, inspection 


light in 
candles 


10up 


10 to 20 


20 to 50 


100 and up 


or lumiline lamp in a sheet-metal 
trough is used at the rear of the 
bar, covered by stippled glass. The 
shelves above it are ordinary glass 











pe 
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lection, a semi-indirect, pendant-type fixture 
giving high downward intensity is excellent. 

Housekeeping. In the kitchen, use either 
a central fixture with a 100- or 150-watt 
inside-frosted lamp, a 200-watt silver-bowl 
lamp, or from two to four 20-watt fluores- 
cent lamps. Provide local lighting at sink, 
range, and work surfaces. Shield all lamps 
from eyes. If work surfaces are shiny, use 
indirect lighting over them, with walls and 
cabinet bottoms as reflectors. Some kitchen 
cabinets have lighting units and convenience 
outlets built into their bottoms. Extremely 
handy are inside-cabinet lamps that light 
when the door opens. 

Over each laundry tray and ironing board, 
place a 150-watt daylight bulb in diffusing 
bowl, or daylight fluorescent tubes. 

A 60-watt pull-cord bracket over the door 
frame will illuminate a small clothes closet. 
A ceiling fixture with wall switch or auto- 
matic door switch is better for large closets. 


One way to light a table-tennis table. The lamps 
plug into a ceiling convenience outlet so they 
con be moved when the room is used for dancing 


Don't read in bed like this! The table lamp is 
entirely too small and the shade is tilted, thus 
exposing the bulb and causing unnecessary glare 


Silvered-bowl lamps, burned base up, can 
be used in closet ceiling sockets without 
diffusing equipment. 

Bathrooms. Use a ceiling fixture having a 
75- or 100-watt lamp. Cutting or not cut- 
ting your chin, when shaving, depends a lot 
on mirror lighting. Either use 60- watt 
lamps in diffusing wall brackets 66” from 
floor and spaced 30” apart, or flank the 
mirror with a pair of 15- or 20-watt fluores- 
cent lamps or shaded 40- or 60-watt lumiline 
lamps mounted vertically. Similar lighting, 
at a lower position, will serve a dressing- 
table mirror. A useful trick is to mount one 
pair of daylight fluorescent and one pair of 
white fluorescent lamps flanking the mirror. 
Use the daylight pair for daytime makeup, 
the white pair for night-time powdering 
To light a shower stall, use a waterproof 
fixture wired to a switch outside the stall. 

Handwork. Sewing, drawing, and other 
detailed tasks require high light intensities. 


If you want wall switches to be perfectly noise- 
less, you can replace old-style switches with silent 
mercury switches, one of which is shown above 


A pin-to-wall lamp with diffusing bulb provides 
sufficient illumination. It is even better to use 
two such lamps, one near each corner of the bed 





Portables using not less than 300 watts 
placed close at the left side of the work 
usually prove most satisfactory. Daylight 
incandescent and fluorescent lamps are often 
preferable when colored materials are being 
handled. Don't forget to have general room 
illumination at least one tenth as great as 
that from portable units. 

Study and reading. Place a portable lamp 
at one side of the desk or chair, where it 
will not cast shadows or cause reflections 
from pages. Do not use a wall or ceiling 
fixture centered over a desk; place it at one 
side. The distance between bottom of lamp 
shade and work should not be over 24”. 
Never place directly behind a chair a floor 
iamp used for reading. A bedside table 
lamp or wall unit should have the lower 
edge of the shade about 26” above the 
mattress. 

Fun and frolic. For card tables, use port- 
able lamps producing considerable upward 
lighting. If you have an _ old-fashioned 
bridge lamp, throw it away or spend 50 
cents to modernize it with a 100-watt sil- 
vered-bowl lamp and a 25-cent conversion 
reflector, but don’t depend upon it to light a 
bridge table. For table-tennis tables, use 
standard ceiling units protected by metal 
netting, lamps shielded by deep parchment 
shades, or units recessed into ceiling behind 
directional lens plates or metal baffles that 
keep the glare from the players’ eyes. Fluor- 
escent lamps lend themselves to recessed 
use in playrooms. Pianos can be lighted by 
floor lamps. A fluorescent music-page illu- 
mirtor was introduced recently. 

A recreation-room bar is a good place to 
try decorative lighting. An effective stunt 
is to install a glass-shelved cabinet for 
holding glasses and bottles, and illuminate 
it with lamps placed behind opal-glass 
panels at bottom or top. Living-room what- 
not cabinets can be lighted in same manner. 

Good lighting requires adequate wiring. 
The usual No. 14 wire often is wasteful of 


current because of heat loss. It is better to 
use No. 12 in all branch circuits, and No. 10 
or bigger for all runs of more than 50’ from 
panel board to first outlet. 

Little circuit breakers at strategic points 
are the modern substitute for fuse plugs. 

Double convenience outlets serve most 
flexibly when installed on or near the base- 
board at 12’ intervals of unbroken wall 
space in each active room, and in all wall 
spaces 3’ or more long between door open- 
ings. Outlets should also be placed above 
work surfaces in kitchen, at built-in dressing 
tables, and at bathroom mirrors. 

Tjo provide a path of light ahead, place at 
each commonly used door either the new 
silent mercury switches or conventional wall 
switches. Other switches can control con- 
venience outlets feeding portable lamps. In 
this case, use special double outlets wired so 
one half remains “hot” at all times to oper- 
ate radios and vacuum sweepers. 

The best time to lay out a lighting system 
is while the house is being built, but a sur- 
prising amount of lighting modernization 
can be done in any existing dwelling. When 
the owner does the work, he should keep it 
in accordance with the National Electrical 
Code and local building regulations. 

It should be determined whether insurance 
regulations require inspection of such newly 
installed work. Failure to comply with re- 
quirements might jeopardize the insurance. 

After you have up-to-date fixtures and 
portables, don’t let them lose one fourth or 
more of their efficiency by becoming dirty. 
Wash lamp bulbs, diffusing bowls, and re- 
flecting surfaces whenever they are dusty 
enough to show a slight mark from a finger 
rubbed over them. 

And, finally, don’t worry yourself gray 
and maybe blind—-because your lamps use 
electricity. For the cost of mailing two let- 
ters, a 100-watt lamp will provide you with 
light every evening for a week. Can you 
think of a better bargain? 


WHY READING TIRES YOU 


In a day of continuous reading, the eyes trav- 
el over a mile of type and back; they recognize 
more than 100,000 words. The six tiny muscles 
guiding each eyeball make it take 100,000 
steps—as many as your feet would take in walk- 
ing 50 miles. 

The eyes have over 130,000,000 tiny nerve 
connections—they outnumber the world's tele- 
phones by more than three to one. 

The pupil of the eye becomes smaller with 
age; consequently there is need for more light 
as birthdays pile up. 

If a chiid has to hold the book he is reading 
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closer to his eyes thon 13" or 14", he probably 
needs eyeglasses or better lighting, or both. 

A man who uses his eyes under poor lighting 
conditions for prolonged periods frequently ex- 
hibits greater nervous muscular tension than a 
man digging a ditch. 

Three times as much light is required for read- 
ing a newspaper as for reading a well-printed 
book. 

Reading when the page is brightly illumi- 
nated and the rest of the room is dim may 
cause unnecessary eyestrain and fatigue. Some 
of the light should go to the ceiling. 
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NDOOR GARDENERS will appreci- 
ste the useful hopper above, which 
may be built of sheet metal or ply- 
wood, hung on the wall of a porch 


Cc 


GOLF BAGS, skis, and other 
ong articies can be held up 
right in a corner of a room 
or closet by a strap screwed 
Discarded belts 
and luggage straps are good 


enough to serve the purpose 


to one wall 
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elsewhere, and painted as desired 


hEEPING 


PERFECT SERVINGS of gelatin salads 
can be made by lining a flat mold with 
wox paper. Lift out the jellied salad by 


paper ends, and cut it on the table 


Fil M OF CF 


WHEN DEFROSTING a refrige itor 
you will find it easier to remove 
the brimful drip pan if you turn 
on the unit and first allow a thin 
film of ice to form over the water 

















RINSING DISHES in a wire 
drain basket often results in 
splashing and a wet floor. A sec- 
tion of inner tube [or a strip 
cemented end to end) stretched 
around the sides, will help to 
reduce splashing to a minimum 
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PAINT-CAN COVERS should be 
replaced tightly to preserve the 
contents, but paint often squirts 
from the rim when this is done. 
To prevent spattering, press the 
lid down with a larger cover or a 
pie tin inverted over it as above 
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THE HOME SHIPSHAPE 





TO PREVENT drip spots under sweat- 
ing pipes, tie cords wherever drops 
form and connect them over a bucket. 
Roof leaks under which pails cannot be 
put may also be controlled in this way 

















A SPLIT DOOR PANEL can often be IF A FUSE BLOWS when you ore alone, it may be hard to 
repaired as above. Screw blocks fast know when the right one is replaced, especially if the 
near the frame and run glue into the fuse windows are clouded. To avoid running upstairs fre- 
crack. Drive in wedges. When glue has quently, plug a radio into the dead circuit. Substitute a 
set, remove blocks and fill the holes good fuse for each one in turn until the radio is heard 











- 























PICTURES HUNG from a single COTTER PINS may be used NOISE AND VIBRATION from 
hook of the type shown are more to form stop collars around a water pump can be prevented 
likely to remain straight on the shafts of kitchen appliances from traveling along the pipes in- 
wall if two slots are sawed in and other mechanisms. Drill to other parts of the house by in- 
one end of the hook and the pic- a hole in the shoft, insert serting a short rubber-hose cou- 
ture wire then threaded through a pin, cut off the head, and pling between the house plumb- 
them in the manner illustrated bend both the prongs around ing system and the pumping unit 
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ROOFING SHINGLES of asbestos cement are now made 
with the texture and grain of fine weathered woods, 
and in red, green, and blue-black color blends as well 
as natural gray and white. The prefabricated strips 
have clean-cut shadow lines, cover the same roof 
area as asphalt strip shingles, and, it is said, can be 
laid almost as quickly. The asbestos-cement shingles 
are fireproof, cannot rot or decay, and remain un- 
affected by exposure in any type of climate. They 
may readily be applied over old roofs as well as to 
new construction, and harmonize well with nearly 
all types of architecture. 
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AN EXTREMELY SIMPLE and inexpen- 
sive garden-hose nozzle now on the 
market consists of a_ standard 
threaded coupling attached to a 
soft rubber cone, at the apex of 
which is a small hole. It throws a 
round stream of water, which can, 
however. be changed instantly to 
a spray by pressing against the 
side of the cone with one finger. 
There is no leakage of water from 
the collar, as may occur with some 
nozzles when they become worn. 


IF A PAINTBRUSH has become caked 
and hard through neglect, it may 
be possible to save it for further 
use by stroking it with a new 
stainless-steel comb designed for 
the purpose. The action of the 
eight teeth is to render stiff bristles 
soft and flexible once more. The 
comb should be used with a liquid 
brush softener or a solvent of some 
kind. 


ee 
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A NEW DEODORIZER for use in gar- 
bage cans is inclosed in a metal 
container by which it may readily 
be attached to the underside of the 
can cover as shown below. Its 
volatile substance yields a strong 
but not unpleasant odor that will, 
it is claimed, repel flies and other 
insect pests as well as dogs and 
cats that might otherwise knock 
the can over in search of food. Be- 
ing nonpoisonous, it will not harm 
pets even if they should accident- 
ally eat it. 
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FIRE-RETARDING DOORS are often wedged or otherwise 
held open, and their intended purpose during emer- 
gencies thereby defeated. A thermally operated door 
closer now available may be attached to a standard 
door check as shown, and normally holds the door 
open if the latter is swung back 90 deg. or more. The 
latch is a spring-actuated plunger, held back by a 
small liquid-filled bulb clamped in a metal frame as 
in the photograph. If the temperature rises to 135 
deg. Fahrenheit, the liquid expands sufficiently to 
burst the bulb, and the plunger, thus released, al- 
lows the door check to shut the door. 


PREFINISHED ASBESTOS-CEMENT WALL BOARD of the flexible 
variety can now be purchased in any of eight colors 
blue, green, peach, yellow, red, ivory, black and 


for use in new construction or remodeling 
Its high-gloss finish is said to be re- 
markably stain resistant, and its asbestos-cement 
base has been waterproofed to prevent moisture 
penetration through the back and edges. Standard 
sheets are 4’ by 8’, plain or with horizontal scoring, 
and 4’ by 4’, with 12” by 12” box scoring. 


white 
old buildings. 
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1ONS FOR 


ALL PAPER 


F THE ceiling paper has been hung as de- 


scribed in the first installment of this ar- 
ticle (P.S.M., Aug. ‘41, p. 140), you are 
ready to proceed with papering the wall 
sefore cutting the paper to lengths, study 
the pattern and margin markings so as to be 
able to cut it with the least possible waste 
Wall papers are classified as “straight” and 
drop-figure” papers. On their margins you 
will find markings which indicate where the 
pattern should be cut. The straight-figure 
paper shown in Fig. 20 matches immediately 
opposite the same part of the pattern on the 
adjacent strip, therefore all lengths 


\ 
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are to be cut on the “join here’ marks. 
\ drop-figure paper, such as a floral de- 
sign usually is, will not match immediately 
opposite, but must be dropped or moved 
downward in order to match the adjacent 
strip. An example of drop-figure matching 
is illustrated in Fig. 21. The drop measures 
one half of the full figure, and the paper 
must be cut accordingly. You will cut one 
strip the required length by cutting on the 
join here” mark, and the next strip by cut- 
ting halfway between the “join here” marks 
It simplifies matters and saves material to 
cut from two rolls of paper instead of one 
on the marks from one 
roll and between the marks 
from the other. 

In cutting the strips, a 
deduction may be made 
for the border at the top 
of the room, but the strip 
should be made long enough 
to extend beyond the top 
of the baseboard, where it 
is trimmed smoothly, as in 
Fig. 26, as soon as the 
hanging of each strip is 
completed. Use your ro- 
tary trimmer for this op- 
eration and a clean cut 
will result. If a soft cloth 
is kept handy, it is an easy 
matter to wipe any excess 
paste from the edge of the 
baseboard and casings be- 
fore it has a chance to dry 
and harden. 

In hanging the first strip 
of side wall, the initial 
consideration is to have it 
plumb. When using ordi- 
nary 18” paper, start 18 
in from the corner of the 
room (Fig. 13 in last 
month's article), and hang 
from a small brad (as in 
Fig. 22) a plumb line 
which has been rubbed 
with carpenter's blue chalk. 
Hold the line just above 
the baseboard and snap it 
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as shown in Fig. 23 to transfer a chalk mark 


to the wall as a guide line. The starting 
strip is hung to this line (Fig. 24). 
Another simple aid in hanging the first 
strip plumb is to stick a pin in the marked 
line near the bottom. Hang the strip from 
the top, letting its lower edge just touch the 
pin. Figure 25, awkward as it may look, 
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shows an easy method for a beginner to 
handle limp pasted paper while mounting 
the stepladder. 

In last month's article you were cautioned 
to begin work on the ceiling from the light 
side of the room so as to prevent the casting 
of shadows at the seams. This is also the 
principle to follow when using lap-type 
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seams in papering the side walls, but in this 
instance you must remember that you have 
two light instead of just one. In the 
with windows on only one 
papering 
ws toward the rear on the 
it to that containing the 

ise of a with win- 
jacent walls, you may start 
formed by the two walls hav- 


then return 


therefore start 


roon 


aper two walls, 
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oh 
“ 


Ge 


th 


to paper the other two from the same corner. 
Not infrequently the paper pulls loose at 


2y 


the corners of the room. Here is a simple 
trick to forestall this: As you approach a 
corner, take the paste brush and apply a 
coat of paste in the corner angle as in Fig. 
27. This additional paste helps to hold the 
paper securely in place. 

Do not attempt to carry a full-width strip 
around the angle of the corner, for it will 
invariably wrinkle. Instead, use a fill-in, 
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a 


per hangers employ is carrying a number of 


cutting the strip so that the lap is in the 
corner, as is being done in Fig. 28 

At windows and at door casings, the past- 
ed length should be applied as in Fig. 29, 
crowded to the casing, then carefully trimmed 
with the rotary trimmer as in Fig. 30. 

Switch plates, furnace thermostats, and 
similar wall fixtures should be loosened to 
assure neatness in fitting the paper around 
them. Remember to let hung paper absorb 
the paste a short time before you start roll- 
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ing the seams, as was suggest- 
ed in the first part of this ar- 
ticle. Figure 31 illustrates the 
use of the seam roller. 

Borders come in sheets hav- 
ing four or more strips to the 
sheet. The simplest way of 
handling is to paste the entire 
sheet and fold it back as in Fig. 
32. Then, with straightedge 
and knife, trim it carefully and 
accurately as shown in Fig. 33. 
Start hanging the border in an 
obscure corner and go the 
whole way around the room. 

Some borders have a promi- 
nent pattern and the design 
may not be matched at the end 
joint, therefore this will be less 
noticeable if you have started 
in the most inconspicuous cor- 
ner. The process of hanging 
the border is shown in Fig. 34. 

Varnished-surface papers are 
widely used for kitchens and 
bathrooms, as they are high- 
ly practical because they can 
be easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth. However, amateurs may 
have trouble with wrinkling 
unless a few simple precau- 
tions are observed. 

The first thing to remember 
is that if this type of paper is 
permitted to stretch before be- 
ing applied to the wall, trouble- 
some wrinkles will not result. 
A strip should be pasted, fold- 
ed, and laid aside, then a sec- 
ond strip treated in the same 
manner. Meanwhile there will 
have been sufficient time for 
some of the paste to have been 
absorbed by the first strip, and 
it may be hung while the second 
is waiting. As a result of this 
absorption, the paper stretches 
slightly. After it is applied to 
the wall, it shrinks back a tri- 
fle in the drying process, and 
this eliminates any possibility 
of wrinkles occurring. 

Another little trick some pa- 


finishing nails in a pocket. Upon reaching 
the places where pictures or shelves have 
been removed and are to be rehung, the fin- 
ishing nails are inserted in the holes from 
which the old nails or screws have been 
taken out. These nails protrude through 
the new paper and make it easy to locate 
the original positions later for rehanging the 
articles. This eliminates the bother of hunt- 
ing for the original locations through the 
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35 


new wall paper, and the possibility of miss- 
ng the lath and further damaging the wall 

Frequently it is necessary to apply a 
patch to a papered wall. The feather-edge 
patch illustrated in Fig. 35 makes an incon- 
spicuous repair. The design of the paper to 
be patc hed should be matched as « losely as 
possible, and the patch torn as in Fig. 36 
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Roll-Roofing Cement Spread 
by Using Rim of Can 


WHEN roll roofing has to be laid, a 
neat job of applying the lap cement 
can be done by using the can itself as 
a spreader. Punch a hole in the top 
of the can near the rim with a ten- 
penny nail, and heat the can for a few 
minutes in hot water. Then punch four 
holes ':” apart close to the edge on 
the opposite side. Hold the can upside 
down and touching the roofing, so that 
the rim will spread the cement as it 
runs out of the four holes. This spreads 
the cement evenly and quite rapid- 
ly..-A. LAFORGE 
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Stepladder with Hooks and Bar Acts 


as Easel for Painting Screens a 


3," 
Y MAKING the simple attach- BRASS SCREWS, TOP| 


ments shown, you can con- AND BOTTOM i) 
vert a common stepladder into a , . 
satisfactory easel for painting 
or washing screens and storm 
sash. The strap-iron parts can 
be formed with vise and ham- 
mer, or any blacksmith or small 
machine shop will make them at he x 5g'x7 
reasonable cost. STRAP |RON 
The two pieces shown in the 
lower detail hook over a step V6 x % x 36 
and hold the bottom of the FINE EASEL BAR 
screens or storm sash. They al- 
low the bottom edge to be 
painted. Note that the points DOTTED LINES 
are ground off somewhat abrupt- ~ s sc | / 
ly in order to avoid unnecessary POSITION FOR 
penetration of the wood. PAINTING 
The long wooden bar is held 
across the ladder farther up for 
the screen or sash to rest against. 
This crossbar may be padded 
with cloth, if desired. 
The only precaution to observe 
is to avoid using the easel out- 
doors on a windy day, when the 2 7 a HOOKS SINK 
screens might be blown off the 2 \\ SLIGHTLY 


rage , in ‘ INTO SCREEN 
easel.—M. W. MUTSCHLER. ’ | FRAME 


Rubber-Covered Lamp Cord 
Supplies Small Tubing 


SHORT lengths of small-diameter rubber 
tubing of great strength and elasticity can 
be obtained from rubber-covered lamp cord. 
Cut the wire to the approximate length de- 
sired, and clear one end of insulation for a 
firm grip with a pair of pliers. The rubber 
cover can then be worked off gradually by 
hand as shown below.—-K. M. 


Leaks in Water Pails Sealed 
with Asphaltum Paint 


SMALL holes in the bottoms of water pails, 
sprinkling cans, and other water containers 
not subjected to heat can be sealed by pour- 
ing in a small quantity of asphaltum paint. 
The heavy consistency of the paint causes- 
it to congeal before any appreciable amount 
flows out of the holes. Keep the pail level 
until it dries.—J. M. 
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of the most appeal- 
way 


UMAN interest 

ing type is written all the 
through the 3,307 entries received in our 
$1,000 house-planning’ contest. As the 
judges reviewed, one by one, the plans 
and the specifi- 
cations, they 
lights on the 
readers. 

With unbounded courage, a 
bomb-torn England sent plans of the house 
she hopes she and her husband will live to 
build for their children. A prisoner in San 
Quentin, Calif., submitted an excellent en- 
try, and there was another from an inmate 
of the Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kans. 
A chief yeoman in the United States Navy 
offered his dream home, There was an entry 
from Batavia-Centrum, Netherlands East 
Indies, mailed in Java by Clipper plane, and 
censored. Sixty-three entries came from 
Canada, four from Hawaii, two from South 
America, one from Japan, another from 
Cuba, three from Alaska, and three from 
*uerto Rico 

In a letter act 


voluminous accompanying 
sorts 
needs of our 


of side 


discovered all 
home-building 


woman in 


ompanying her plans, Mrs. 


As each entry was opened, 
an identifying number was 
marked on all the sheets, 
and an index card prepared 
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I. C. Jacobi, Eynsham, Oxon, England, 
wrote: 

Having spent several weeks in bed re- 
cently, I found diversion in planning a fu- 
ture home to be built after the war is over 
ind every one can think again of planning for 
i future, at least for the children. ... I 


choose the bungalow type, as I hate stairs 


and want to be independent of servants. ... 
Important for me is the room where I can 


Two other points I cherish very 
much are: dining and sitting room next to 
each other, connected by a sliding door; and 
entry to the bathroom from the bedroom 

As I want this house to last for centuries, 
only the best materials shall be used, and I 
want as much craftsmanship and as little 
machine-made goods as possible.” 

By all odds the most unusual house in the 
contest was a circular design of rammed- 
earth construction, with decklike roofs, sub- 
mitted by a New York contestant. 

An ultramodern, low-cost design was sub- 
mitted by a Florida contestant. Among the 
teatures he included were a living room with 
a sloping ceiling and a unique ventilating 
system (illustrated on the facing page), a 
combination bedroom and workshop, a solar 


retire. 
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Many beautiful drawings were submitted. This is by W. G. Cleland, Jr., 


heater on the roof for water, a sun deck 
over the garage, and fluorescent lighting 
throughout. 

One woman submitted plans for what she 
called her “‘We Are Seven’ House.”’ Her 
problem, as she expressed it, was “to design 
a house of honest materials, pleasing and 
restful in appearance, well planned for the 
privacy and convenience of 
each member of a family of 
seven, and designed to lighten 
upkeep and cleaning bills.” 

Here are a few extracts 
from contestants’ letters: 

3oiling the whole thing 
down, it is seen that a design 
for a house is noteworthy only 
when it satisfactorily answers 
the questions Does it have 
beauty? Is it livable? Will it 
perform ?”—W.G.C., Mt. Leba- 
non, Pa. 

“Although this is a last-min- 
ute entry, it is by no means a 
last-minute plan. For months 
I have practically lived in this 
house—walked through it in 
my dreams. It is also exactly 
what we want ... what we need 

and best of all what we can 

afford.”—Mrs. M.L.L., Dansville, 
- 

“If you 








enjoy the plan as 
much as I do, I'm certain that 
I'll win first prize, but it’s not 
the prize I’m after; it is the 





of Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 


dream castles for others will be my vocation, 
not avocation.”—F.K., Northfield, Minn. 

“I had no idea of the work the contest 
entailed, but I can honestly say I enjoyed 
every bit of it.”"—-D.S.R., Detroit, Mich. 


A complete report on the contest, with a 
list of the winners, will appear in the Octo- 
ber issue of POPULAR SCIENCE, 


‘St 


Ultramodern liv- 
ing room planned 
for a small home 





pleasure I get from it, and some 
day soon I hope that making 
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near Miami, Fla. 
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Utility Cabinet Forms Couch Alcove 


ARTITIONS y ] ubdivid ttage by forming a twin-bed alcove for 
a large room ! bin lit, which ie accommodation of overnight guests. By 
about ple istruc - the two studio couches behind it are 
a corner lounge: at night, 
n is swung out parallel to the 
ilongside the fireplace wall. rt 


one of 
other, 
only does 
ibinet act as a screen, but also as a 
h back, a bookcase, an closet. 

the 

the 


ighting fixtures 
rking area of 


UPPER 
> 
SECTION 
SMALL OISHES ANDO UTENSILS 


WY r 








BUILD UPPER 
SECTION TO 
CEILING LINE 


3 APRON - 
1 








OPEN SPACE 


2412" UPRIGHT —.] 
UPRIGHT 
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— a 3 


——s 
LOOSE SHELVES 
FOR LARGER 
Z UTENSILS ETC 
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for Week-End Cottage 


BY JOSEPH ARONSON 








Dishes and glasses are displayed on one side of 
the top shelves, books on the other. The working 
counter is well lighted, the storage space deep 


nearer couch and alcove as well, are built 
directly into it. 

Redwood boards were used for the origi- 
nal cabinet, and finished with a thin coat of 
shellac. The lower portion measures 22” by 
78”, and is 32” high to the counter top. 
The doors are of board-and-batten construc- 
tion, and the back is a ',” fir panel stained 
to match the redwood. 

The upper section is built 18” above the 
base and up to the ceiling, being supported 
by 2” by 12” uprights. The shelf section 
nearest the wall is the full depth of the 
upper section (14”), and is for deep dishes, 
dinner plates, and similar large pieces of 
dining ware. The remainder of the upper 
section is divided vertically by a ',” panel, 
on the kitchen side of which are kept dishes. 
The fireplace side is reserved for books. 

The underside of the top section houses 
tubular “lumiline”’ lighting fixtures ( fluores- 
cent tubes iight also be used) and is fitted 
with a 3” apron. This arrangement results 
in effective down lighting over the working 
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Couches are at right angles during the day, 
but one is moved at night to form twin beds 


area of the counter top and the nearer couch. 

Another desirable feature in the room 
illustrated is the low wall unit beside the 
fireplace. This consists of bookshelves and 
a firewood box that may be filled from out- 
side the house. 

The cost of all material for this project 
lumber, hardware, and lighting units——will 
total about $20 in most parts of the country. 
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End Table 


IN STYLE OF ANTIQUE LIBRARY STEPS 


BY JOSEPH ARONSON 


f Furniture 


Author of The Encyclopedia c 


NTERIOR decorators have recently started 
1 vogue for using as end tables the library 
that early 

steps were, as a matter of fact 
climbing into the high beds 


ving equal- 


steps survive from the 1800's 


These gen- 
erally used for 
of those days. Today they are pr: 
ly adaptable for use in the living room, and 
ire often arranged with a lamp on the top 
step. Books, magazines, smoking accessories, 
da telephone may be kept on the lower 
levels 


This design 


onstructed ol 


mahogany, was copied from an American 
Empire antique, and presents no 
problems other than the ne« for care- 
ful joinery and good finishing. First turn 


special 


essity 
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the legs from 2'.” stock, and assemble the 

base part complete. Note that the back and 

sides are set in 1/16” from the squares of 

the legs. The drawer slides on a frame of 
by 2” strips. 

The back is left open above the floor, and 
the back edge of the middle step is flush 
with the uprights. The top step, however, is 
Dowel these two steps 


back 1x, 


molded on four sides. 
to the uprights, which are set 
from the edges of the floor. 

If mahogany is not available, 
birch and gumwood are 


walnut, 
maple Satis- 


factory 





MATERIALS 


1 Te 
4 prig 


¢ 


ep 


r 
Ad 
loor 


ick 


I 
F 
I 
I 


i 

7 

l 

l brawer front 

i Legs 

2 Sides 

l Front rail 

2 Runner strips 

l Back rail 

2 Drawer guides 

2 Drawer sides 

l Drawer back 

1 Drawer bottom 
plywood) 1 

1 Decorative brass h 

Note \ mensions r 


s} 
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{RREGULAR EDGE AGAINST 
F SES WORK 
DEWAYS 
Ss SAW 























= .. 


y 
Robert Jaacks uses two push sticks, one to feed the work, 


and the other to hold it against the fence, when ripping 
narrow stock on a bevel. The fence is set below the blade 


FIRST STEPS IN USING THE 


Circular Saw 


By EDWIN M. LOVE 











OW to set up and adjust a circular saw was 
4 explained in a preceding article (P.S.M., 
Aug. ‘41, p. 150). This article deals with funda- 
mental sawing operations. The discussion of ad- 
vanced practice will be taken up in a later issue. 


How is a board sawed with the grain? 





HIS is called “ripping.”” Lock the fence at the 
ioe distance from the blade, and feed the 
board against the saw by sliding it against the 
fence. Keep the hands out of the path of the blade 
and the body to the side, so that, if the work is 
thrown backwards by the saw, it will not strike 
you. If possible, let the fingers straddle the fence, 
as in Fig. 1. The edge of the work touching the 
fence must be straight. An irregular edge will 
cause the work to shift sideways and pinch the 
blade. Badly warped boards should not be ripped, 
as they are sure to bind during the cut. Band- 
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The blade guard, for 


clarity's sake hinged back in the photo 


and omitted in the drawings, should be used whenever possible 
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sawed pieces can be ripped by 
nailing the waste back tempo- 
rarily to provide a straight edge 
against the fence (Fig. 1). 

When a board is to be ripped 
to 3” in width or less, use a push 
stick. If the machine is not 
equipped with a splitter, a sec- 
ond push stick should be used to 
hold the work against the fence, 
and will be found useful for 
holding down the far end of the 
board if it tends to lift from the 
table. To free a stalled saw, pull 
the work back, or raise the end 
of the board nearest you. If this 
fails, turn off the switch. 


What makes a blade run hot? 


F A splitter is not used, the saw 

kerf may pinch the blade. To 
remedy this, push a wooden 
wedge into the kerf behind the 
saw. A dull blade, one with in- 
sufficient set, or one rough with 
rust or caked wood dust will also 
tend to heat. Blades should be 
kept polished, and may be lubri- 
cated occasionally with wax by 
touching both sides with a can- 
dle while in motion. 


Is it possible to rip a board that 


is thicker than the maximum 
depth of cut the saw will make? 


ES. Set the blade to cut 
Vion half the thickness, 
and when this has been done, 
turn the board over lengthwise, 
starting the cut this time from 
the other end, and rip again. In 
the same way, boards up to 4!” 
wide can be “resawn,” that is, 
boards of this width or less can 
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be ripped to a lesser thickness, 
onan s 


saw. 


EDGE AG 


How is the fence set for FENCE 


ripping a board to width? 


BOUT 1/16” additional is 
A usually allowed for joint- 
ing. Set the fence by the scale, 
or measure between the fence 
and a tooth set toward it, as 
in Fig. 2. Always measure 
with the fence locked in place, 
as the very act of locking it 
may change its position. For 
utmost accuracy make test 
cuts on scraps before sawing 
the work itself. Long 
should be ripped 
than the finished width desired, 


FENCE 
boards ; 


wider 


because seasoning strains may 
them to spring into a 
after they have been 
sawed. Plane one edge straight 
and rip again, making due al- 
lowance for necessary jointing. 


cause 


curve 


Is bevel ripping done in the same way? 


ES. The same rules apply. Tilt the 
Tae or if the table tilts, adjust it, and 
set the ripping fence as necessary on the 
lower side. Never put the fence above the 
blade when the table is tilted, if you can 
avoid doing so. In crosscutting, do not let 
stock slip downward and bind the saw. 


How is the end of a board 
sawed square? 


ET the crosscut (miter) gauge square, 
S hold the edge of the board against the 
head of the gauge, and push both toward 
the blade, which should, of course, be either 
the crosscut or combination type. Take care 
not to shift the work lengthwise. If the 


END 
RABBETING 


DEPTH OF 


RABBET EDGE AGAINST 


TABLE 


j 


FIG. 8 


RABBETING Pies. 
SECOND CUT 


AUXILIARY 
, FENCE 


RABBET CAN 
ALSO BE 
MADE WITH 
SUCCESSIVE 
SAW CUTS 


board is so wide that it projects in front of 
the saw table, reverse the gauge and carry 
the front edge of the piece with the hand, 
as in Fig. 3. When cutting long boards get 
somebody to help you or, better still, use an 
adjustable rest, plain or fitted with rollers, 
on which the “outboard” end of the wood 
can slide as you advance the piece against 
the blade. Special care is necessary to avoid 
binding when sawing unwieldy pieces. 


What is necessary to make angle 
and miter cuts? 


DJUST the gauge head to the angle re- 
A quired and proceed as with a square 
The saw table or arbor may be set for 
a bevel cut at the same time, if necessary, as 


cut. 


when making hoppers. [Continued | 
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Jaacks Adds Drill Press 
to His Budget Shop 


Reapers of this series will re- 
member that in the March issue 
Robert Jaacks reported on the 
equipment of his budget shop 
At that time, there remained un- 
paid $12 on his 11” lathe. This 
has since been paid, and now, in 
the twenty-second month, he has 
made a down payment on a 
bench drill press, to be complete- 
ly paid for within three months 
The machine has a ball-bearing 
spindle, four speeds, and a ':” 
capacity key chuck. A set of 
eight machine spur bits from *,” 
to “,”, and a set of five router 
bits from 1%” to have also 
been bought, for cash. 





Robert Jaack's other machine 
equipment includes, besides the 
lathe mentioned, an 8” circular 
saw, a 4” jointer, a 24” scroll 
saw, and accessories for these 
power tools. 





_] 





How are pieces cut to length? 


length on the board with a 
knife, and use the crosscut 

For rapid duplication, use 
metal clamped in holes in the 
gauge head, as in Fig. 4, or a block clamped 
to the ripping fence, as illustrated in Fig. 5. 
Never use the fence alone, because the pieces 
cut off may then wedge between the fence 
and the blade. For cutting long 
board is screwed to the crosscut-gauge head, 
and a block clamped to this board to butt 
the work against (Fig. 6). Gauge blocks 
can also be clamped to the table (Fig. 7). 


ARK the 
pencil or 
gauge as above 


stop rods 


prec es, a 


What is a rabbet and how is it cut? 


RABBET is a long steplike recess cut 
A in an edge of the stock, in order, for 
example, to seat a panel such as the back of 
a cabinet. Set the saw to cut a little less 
than the depth of the rabbet, adjust the rip- 
ping fence, and run the stock over the blade. 
Reset the saw to the exact width of the de- 
sired rabbet for the second cut, adjust the 
fence, turn the stock on edge, and run it 
through again. Be sure that the kerf is in 
the waste wood, as shown in Fig. 8. On end 
rabbets (Fig. 9), make the rip cut first, so 
that there will be stock to bear against the 
fence. The work should be at least 4” wide 
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for safety, unless a jig is used, and a board 
should be screwed to the fence for better 
support. End rabbets can also be made by 
crosscutting, instead of ripping (Fig. 9). 


Can grooving be done without 
special cutters? 


ES. Set the saw as for ripping, with 
Vie blade projecting to the depth of the 
groove desired. Rip one side of the groove, 

then the other, and 

remove the waste with 

additional cuts, or 

with a chisel (Fig. 

10). A “wobble saw,” 

WITH CHISEL OR made by fixing the 
SAW CUTS blade at an angle on 
GROOVING the arbor, as in Fig. 
an 10, will cut both 
grooves and rabbets. 


REMOVE WASTE 


FIG.10 
WOBBLE \\/ 
vege TOCK sheets are 
_ B- S square, and can be 
cut by simple ripping 
operations. A _ board 

1% ‘ . 

w/ | screwed to the pro- 
} jecting fence bars 
| affords useful extra 
j table area. 


How is plywood cut? 


WEDGE-/ I} 
} SHAPED 77-1 
| PLYWOOD |; 
| WASHERS || ” 
| “ 


| 
bcinencteeceneeneitilicindnansapee 
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The shop is complete even to a lighting fix- 
ture built into the top of the cabinet. To hide 
the equipment when not in use, the hinged 
corner is closed and the bedroom door opened 


Midget Workshop Housed in Unused Corner of Apartment 





N WASTE space behind the bedroom door 
? his two-room New York apartment, 
Daniel J. Rowan, an enthusiastic home 
craftsman, has built a workshop. 

The bench top is a plank 16” by 36”. Under 
it is a drawer for small tools, a shelf for 
back issues of POPULAR SCIENCE and various 
reference books, and space on the floor 
where a tool chest is stored. Above the bench 
is a large tool panel and five small shelves 
for paints and other supplies. Not the least 
ingenious feature is an overhead lighting 
fixture made from an old adjustable metal 
radiator cover. 

The left end of the bench inclosure is 
hinged as shown, and the bedroom door it- 
self serves to close up the workshop when it 
is desired to hide bench and tools from view. 











BUCKLES 
SUCKLES 


[C3 — | 
en | a= onan 


How workbench and cabinet are constructed, and, 
(REFLECTOR = RADIATOR COVER PAINTE at left, overhead light made from radiator cover 
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mis TILLER-ROPE 


GUIDE 


STEERING 
BAR 





THLER ROPE 
OR CABLE 


SNAP HOOK 


STEERING TILLER-ROPE 
BAR CLAMP 


CLEAT 
ON BOAT 








Contract 


\ 
DOUBLE 
PULLEY 


REMOTE CONTROL STEERING may be a big help 
installed in your outboard boat—to trim the 
boat for best speed and efficiency, to make a 
fast boat handle, or simply to 
avoid having to hold the steering bar for long 
diagram No. 1 
outboard 


easier to 


periods. The arrangement in 
is for small motors on rowboats 
utility boats, and outboard canoes; diagram 
No. 2 for racing boats and fast runabouts, 
and No. 3 when the interior arrangement 
and steering wheel make it necessary 
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OUTDOORS 


Bronze or galvanized tiller cable or tiller 
rope with a bronze core should be used. 
Pulleys may be any type, but the diameter 
of the sheave should be at least 1'.” for til- 
ler rope or 2” for cable. If the pulleys are 
not of the swivel type, each must be installed 
at exactly the right angle. Tiller-rope guides 
or screw eyes can be used where there is 
only a slight bend. If the steering bar is 
long enough, pulleys at this point may be 
unnecessary, the cable being attached di- 
rectly to the bar. Tiller-rope clamps and 
snap hooks are convenient for fastening the 
cable to the steering bar, are easy to adjust, 
and in some cases will keep the cable tight 
without a turnbuckle or strong spring. 
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NOTCH FOR 
PENCIL 
/ ENC 


MORE THAN 
THICKNESS 
OF PLANK 
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PLANK \ 
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FRAMES — SIDE PLANK 
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4 ROUNDED EDGE 
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iniceueiaemneadll 
% OR 
MARINE PLYWOOD 


BOTTOM .~ 
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QUARTER ROUND — 


WATER 
LEVEL \ 

















KEELSON 





ition of a line 
accurate placing of 
sheer battens, and 
handy gadget the 
and can be made 
hand 


A GUIDE for the loc 
will insure the 


marking 
ot screws 
screws into chines, 
parts. It is a 

builder, 
iny scrap material at 


stem, 
similar for 
imateur boat 
quickly from 
A BILGE BAILER made in the form of a scoop 
found efficient, especially for bailing 
boats. It may be made of 
any wood which will 


will be 
jut flat-bottom 
waterproof plywood or 


stand water soaking 


d in any flat- 
ation 
draws 


installe 
best loc 


the 


A LIVE BAIT WELL may be 
or V-bottom boat. The 
ally where 


IS usu 


amidships boat the 
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\ 
HOLES THROUGH “ 
BOTTOM PLANKING 


Live-Bait Well 


> 3 | \ 
KEEL 


STRIP OF CLOTH 
SOAKED IN 
MARINE GLUE 


most water. The one shown is under the 
rowing seat and is divided into two 
partments, one for live bait and one for fish. 
Bulkheads are first installed, in front and 
behind the center seat. They should be of 
marine plywood and are most easily built 
against the frame of the boat. Plenty of 
marine glue should be used to make the 
bulkheads water-tight against the frame, 
and quarter-round molding, covering 
strips of cloth soaked in marine glue, will 
ilso be required to prevent any possible leak 
After the bulkheads have been tested for 
leaks, several small holes should be drilled in 
the bottom to allow water to pass in and 
yut.— WILLARD CRANDALL. 
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Peg Pole for Playground 
Gives Climbing Exercise 


AT A HOME, camp, or school play- 
ground, the game of peg pole will chal- 
lenge the interest of active boys. It is 
inexpensive and doesn’t take up much 
room, but be sure to allow plenty of 
space for spectators, because it will 
prove popular. 

Obtain a post from 4” to 6” in diam- 
eter and about 10’ long. Bore holes of 
the diameter of an ordinary broom- 
stick 3” deep at varying intervals the 
entire length of the post, which must 
be set firmly in cement. Cut three 
8” pegs from a broomstick, and sand 
to fit easily yet firmly in the holes. Be 
sure to remove all splinters from the 
post, and if possible give it a coat of 
good outdoor paint. Allow the cement 
to set thoroughly before using the 
pole. It is also a good idea to provide 
a layer of sand or sawdust a few 
inches deep around the base. 

Contestants take turns climbing the 
pole by removing the lowest peg and 
placing it in a higher hole as they 
climb. They descend in the same man- 
ner. Competition may be stimulated 
by climbing against time, by requiring 
a number of rotations of the pole while 
climbing, by limiting participants to 
two pegs, and any of a dozen varia- 
tions. The game brings into use mus- 
cles not extensively used in other ac- 
tivities. ROGER M. WOODBURY. 


Cabin Table with Detachable Legs Is Easily Stowed Away 


THIS knockdown 
table will prove serv- 
iceable aboard a small 
boat where space is at 
a premium. Ordinary 
le pipe, which is 
about %& outside 
diameter, can be used 
for the legs instead of 
rod, if preferred. Rails 
keep dishes from slid- 
ing off, and rubber 
crutch tips guard 
against marring the 
deck. When not in 
use, the top is hung 
from the cabin roof as 
shown, and the legs 
are held in_ spring 
clips fastened to a 
wall where convenient. 

BRUCE MACINTOSH. 
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WHEN USING a tractor and imple- 
ments to work ground that has soft 
spots, it is well to carry a heavy chain 
about 15’ long, one end of which is per- 
manently attached to the drawbar. If 
the tractor stalls in mud, unhitch the 
implement from the drawbar and con- 
nect it instead by means of the chain. 
Thus relieved of its load, the tractor 
can often reach hard ground, and haul 
the implement out by the chain. 





A chain enables a tractor 
to haul from firm ground. 
Below, blocks facilitate cou- 
pling a mowing machine 





peraeaeagee 











WHERE three men and much effort 
were previously required to couple a 
heavy mowing machine to a tractor, 
one man now does it with ease by the 
method shown Whenever the 
mower is to be detached, it and the 
tractor are backed into the garage to- 
gether, and the mower tongue is blocked 
up to the height of the tractor draw- 
bar before it is uncoupled. To recouple 
it, the tractor is backed in, the con- 
nection made, and the blocks removed. 


above. 





Boys Learn to Bat by Using Novel Homemade Baseball Tee 


Boys who are learning to play baseball 
can improve their batting with this baseball 
tee. It also insures better fielding practice 
for their team mates. The materials: An old 
broomstick or rake handle, a ':” by !2” by 
2” flexible strip cut from an old tire casing, 
a rubber suction cup, a 4,” 
bolt 1'.” long with nut, a 
1'.” slender screw, and 
rubber cement. 

Point one end of the pole 
and notch the other ', 
deep and '!,” wide. Drill a 
1.” hole across the notch 
and through the casing 
strip; then cement and bolt 
the latter in the notch. Ce- 
ment the suction cup fast 
atop the strip and reénforce 
with the wood screw. 

The pointed end of the tee 
is stuck into the ground to 
any depth to suit the bat- 
ter. For younger 
will be high enough; for old- 
er boys, however, 4° will 
probably be found a more 
suitable height. 
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Se Model-Airplane 
Dick Kordo, 1939 Wakefield Short Cuts 


winner, winding model that set 
world's record of 43 min. 29 B FRANK ZAIC 

sec. John Zaic, who holds the y 

plane, will testify that this Editor of the "Model Aeronautics Year Book" 
is no job for a flimsy winder 














oa : ; CIRCULAR CUTTER. This tool will be found 
. 374 useful for making balsa wheels or bulk- 
we a= heads quickly. For cutting thin balsa or 
’ LOER wheels 2” or less in diameter, steel music 
“a ee a ; wire 0.040” thick will be satisfactory. If 
4 I rT) thicker balsa or larger disks are to be cut, 





thicker wire should be used. Grind the cut- 


ting edge sharp as shown, and cut gradually, 
| using a hand drill. Do not force the tool or 
try to use it in a power drill, as the soldered 
— joint will probably fail if this is done. 


aa 


“Cireular Culler EDGE WIRE BENDER. You can make this jig from a 
7 - scrap piece of mild steel or even cast iron. 
The latter is not difficult to work if the sur- 
face is not too heavily covered with hard 
scale, which can often be removed by grind- 
ing. With a hack saw and a file, shape the 
jig as shown. The slot should be slightly 
oversize for easy removal of the bent wire, 
but the dimensions given need not be fol- 
lowed exactly. This simple jig is especially 
useful for shaping thick music wire when 
making parts for gas models. 





ADJUSTABLE CIRCLE CUTTER. The dimensions 
indicated are for a heavy-duty tool that may 
be used at slow speed in a power drill press. 
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If the feed is gradual, the soldered joints 
will withstard the strain. A jig made of 
small nails will hold the parts in their rela- 
tive positions for soldering. Use balsa 
spacers and a strong rubber band to hold 
the cutter arm at various radii. 


HIGH-POWER WINDER. At the moment there 
seem to be no available winders that will 
safely handle the high-power rubber motors 
now in use. The winder shown, however, 
can be made easily from a suitable high- 
grade hand drill. Although such drills cost 
about $1.50, the investment pays dividends 
in security. It is dangerous to use winders 
consisting of a hook clamped in a hand- 
drill chuck. See that the hook runs true 
on the shaft and that the handle is securely 
bolted to the drill frame. 


WHEEL RETAINER. Music wire, from which 
landing-gear axles are usually made, is 
difficult to solder or to thread for a retain- 
ing nut. The method shown holds the wheels 
of even big gas models securely, yet permits 
them to be removed at any time. Use small 
eyelets, thin-walled bushings, or short 
pieces of tubing as shown. This idea was 
originated by J. P. Glass, a New York model 
maker. 


LIGHT HINGE. There are a number of places, 
especially on large planes, where a light, 
strong hinge can be used to advantage. 
Here one is shown joining the tail end of a 
fuselage that is hinged to allow access to 
the rubber motor. It is best to use alumi- 
num tubing for light models, and brass tub- 
ing for heavier duty. If the wire is carefully 
selected and of the right size, there need be 
little looseness in the completed hinge. Cut 
the tubing to correct length, flatten it care- 
fully, and insert the wire pins as shown 
The stem ends of the latter are kinked 
slightly, and the cemented joint should be 
firmly bound with thread. 


Light Ainge 
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EBONY HANOLE FINGER GRIP 


Spun Ath Thay 


Design Projects by Ernest R. Dewalt 


HEN you have just finished a long 

piece of work and are in no mood to 
tackle a similar one immediately, making 
one of these attractive articles will not only 
provide relaxation and a change of pace, but 
will enable you to show a finished piece for 
your evening's efforts. Two designs combine 
woodwork and metal craft. 


SALT AND PEPPERS. Use 1',” square stock, 
teakwood, walnut, maple, or the like, for the 
bodies, which can be shaped on a machine 
sander quickly. Centerdrill with a 4” bit, 
then drill holes into the tops to form the 
initials “S" and “P,” using a slightly smaller 
drill for the latter. 

The base pieces may be ebony, black 
phenol-formaldehyde composition, or plas- 
tic. Centerdrill them to a depth of 1,” and 
glue in slightly tapered cork stoppers. Sand 
bodies and bases together. Apply several 
coats of shellac, and wax well. Approxi- 
mate time, 2'. hours. 


TOAST RACK. Smart for the modern break- 
fast table, this accessory can be made 
with a base of dark or light wood and up- 
rights of any suitable metal on hand. Wal- 
nut and aluminum were used for the rack 
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illustrated. Undercut the base on a band 
saw, slot for the uprights, and round the 
ends on top. 

The metal disks can be cut and burnished 
by nand, but are more quickly made by 
mounting 51,” squares on a wooden face- 
plate in the lathe. Hold a wire brush against 
the surface while in motion, then remount 
the metal with the other side out, and after 
brushing this side, cut out the disk with a 
cutting-off tool or the sharpened end of a 
file. If the disks are obtained already cut, 
they can be mounted in a shallow turned de- 
pression on a wood disk for wire brushing in 
the lathe. 

Cut a segment from the bottom of each 
disk, drill a 44” hole through disks and base, 
and assemble with a single tight-fitting pin 
after finishing the base with shellac and wax. 
Approximate time, 3 hours. 


SPUN ASH TRAY. If neither copper nor alumi- 
num is available, this can be spun from ordi- 
nary tin-can metal (see page 180). A tem- 
plate may be made from the drawing for 
turning the necessary hardwood form. The 
spun bowl may be lacquered or enameled, or, 
if a suitable metal is used, buffed to a high 
polish. 

The handle and cigarette rest was made of 
ebony. File the groove for the cigarette on 
top, and carefully gouge out the concave 
finger grips on the sides. Band-saw the curve 


to fit this piece to the tray. Finish the wood 
with shellac or clear lacquer, rub down, and 
attach it with a single escutcheon pin. Ap- 
proximate time, 3 hours. 


HANGING POTTERY SHELF. This can be custom- 
built to fit plates or bowls of odd size, for 
the type of construction enables the di- 
mensions to be modified. The depth and po- 
sition of the grooves can be altered, but 
plates should lean at an angle of not less 
than 15 deg. 

Clamp all the shelves together to drill for 
the dowel stringers. If an odd number of 
stringers is used, center the middle one. Use 
a drilled shelf as a jig to locate the holes in 
the crosspieces and the toppiece. The 
grooves are best made with a !,” router bit, 
and the work guided by a fence on the drill- 
press table. Glue and brad the crosspieces 
to the shelves, round the corners of the lat- 
ter and of the toppiece, sand all parts 
smooth, and assemble. Drive a single nail 
from the back where the dowels pass 
through. 

An attractive color finish is obtained with 
a stain consisting of white paint tinted with 
vermilion, rubbed into the pores but wiped 
off the surface. Let this dry, then wax and 
polish. Attach metal hangers or eyelets for 
mounting. Approximate time, 312 hours, 
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Rings have turned grooves and tenons. Glue 
together so that one grain crosses the other 


WASTE STOCK TURNED 
TO KOLO RINGS 
FOR FINISHING 








When the glue has set, mount the rings on 
a mandrel turned from waste stock. Apply a 
shellac finish while they revolve in the lathe 
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TURNED FRAY 
OF MODERN DESIGN 


design 
this at- 


ODERN simplicity of 
gives distinction to 
tractive walnut tray. 

First, cut a 10'.” disk from *%% 
walnut, glue it to a piece of waste 
stock, mount on the lathe faceplate, 
and hollow out the front to a center 
depth of 5,”. Turn it down from the 
back also, so as to leave the edge ',” thick. Be- 
fore removing the disk, sand it thoroughly, apply 
paste filier, wipe off the surplus, and apply a coat 
of shellac. On a clean cloth place a little shellac 
and a few drops of oil and alcohol. Start the 
lathe and hold the cloth against the disk before 
the shellac dries. This gives a high gloss finish. 
When the surface has been finished, use a parting 
tool to remove the waste stock, and finish the 
center section of the underside by hand. 

For the legs, turn three rings from maple to an 
outside diameter of 2” and a thickness of % 
Turn a groove 1/16” deep and 1/16” wide in one 
side of each ring. Then turn three more rings of 
the same dimensions, but on one side of each leave 
a projecting ridge or circular tenon, as shown, 
which fits exactly into the groove in other rings. 

Glue the matching rings together in pairs, plac- 
ing them so the grain in one ring is opposite to 
the grain in the other. They will then reénforce 
each other. 

To finish these rings in the lathe, mount a piece 
of waste stock on the faceplate and turn it so that 
the rings fit snugly over it, as sketched. It should 
be short enough to leave the inside of the outer 
ring accessible. Apply the finish to this inner part 


iverage Time 


6 hours 
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and to the outside in the same 
manner as on the tray. Wait a 
few minutes for the shellac to 
dry, then reverse the ring and 
finish the remaining part. 
Saw out a piece in each pair 
of rings so they may be slipped 
over the edge of the tray as 
shown. Using a cloth to protect 
the finish, place the rings in the 
vise and drill two 14,” holes in 
each pair for the dowels as in- 
dicated, being careful not to 
pierce what will be the upper j 
side. Slip the rings over the 
edge, spacing them equally. Set The glued-up rings are slotted to fit snugly over the edge of the 
the inner ends 1” in from the _ turned plate, and attached by means of two glued dowel pins 
edge. Place the drill point in 
the holes in the underside of the 
rings and drill through the wal- DOUBLE MAPLE-RING LEGS 
nut plate. Glue ',” dowels in : 2 DIAMETER 3g THICK 


place.—BENJAMIN NIELSEN. 
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Noes DIA WALNUT TRAY 
TURNED FROM 
% STOCK 


‘@ DOWEL 


Turn the extreme edge of the plate a trifle thin- 
ner than the part over which the legs fit. Drill 
dowel holes through rings and plate as shown above 


Charming in its modern simplicity, the de- 
sign may be altered to make a cake server by 
leaving the plate flat on top and turning only 
the beveled lower edre. Slot the legs to fit 


[ METAL ETCHING—8 ] 


In etching cut-outs, letters, and silhouettes in copper and brass, use thin 
metal and clean it with a dry abrasive. Paint all parts that are to be left un- 
touched by the acid with an even coat of asphaltum, including the back and the 
edges. In designs that are to be etched out to form a picture, a section of each 
part should join some other part so that none will fall out of the plate. Any 
irregular lines may be straightened by scraping away the asphaltum after it 
is thoroughly dry. 

A slow process of etching is advisable in this case, as in all etching where 
more than 0.002” or 0.003” depth is required. A bath composed of one part 
water to which one part commercial nitric acid is cautiously added will give 
satisfactory results. After the asphaltum backing is dry and hard, submerge 
the plate in the bath for etching. Watch closely, and remove promptly when the 
acid has eaten through the metal. 

Another method is to coat the entire surface of the metal on both sides with 
asphaltum and let dry hard. Outline the letters or subject with a soft lead 
pencil; then use a scriber or scratch awl to mark only the outline through the 
coating. In this case the acid will attack only where the metal is exposed. If 
good, sharp lines have been scratched through the coating, the surplus metal 
will drop away when the acid has eaten through. 

Remove the asphaltum with kerosene or lacquer thinner, and finish as desired. 
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STURDY STEVE 


BRACES HEAVY-DUTY BOOK ENDS 











By JUAN OLIVER 


T'S NO trouble at all for this vigorous young man to hold 

up a number of heavy books without faltering, and he 
will cause many a chuckle as he does so. You can carve 
Sturdy Steve from sugar pine, whitewood, or straight- 
grained hardwood. By using cardboard templates, even a 
beginner should be able to make this appealing little piece 

The arms are carved separately and doweled to the body. 
For the latter, glue up two or three pieces of wood into 
a block 2%” by 3” by 8”, transfer side and rear-view pro- 


These four photos 
give an all-around 
view to aid in carv- 
ing the figure. They 
ore approximately 
one third full size 


PAINTED 


> SQUARES 


PAINT 
CONTRASTING? 
COLOR 
ROUND HIPS 
NTO BODY 


ROUND INTO BODY 
FROM THIS POINT 
WARC 
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files to it, and band-saw to shape. In carving, avoid at- 
tempting intricate detail. The design requires simple treat- 
ment to bring out its charm, and overelaboration will spoil 
it. Let the curves be full and massive. The hands are kept 
very simple, although the fingers may be indicated by 
three narrow grooves if desired. 

Cut a ” slot in the cap, and shape and insert the visor. 
Use roundheaded upholstery tacks for eyes and nose. Dow- 
el and glue the arms in place and check to see that the 
feet and palms of the hands form a true right angle. 

Give the base and the figure a coat of flat white paint or 
enamel undercoater. After this is thoroughly dry, the 
hands and face may be colored pink, the eyes and overalls 
blue or black, the sweater white, and the base red. Paint 
in straps over the shoulders and down the back. An attrac- 
tive texture is obtained by stippling the paint while apply- 
ing it. Red and pink stripes may be painted on the sweater. 

The brass sheet is bent squarely to a right angle, buffed 
to a high polish, and coated with clear brushing lacquer. 
Drill holes opposite the hands and the base. Countersink 
these for small brass wood screws, and assemble. 

A novel, although less realistic, effect might be obtained 
by cementing a mirror to the brass upright. This would 
enable one to see Steve’s face from almost all angles. 
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Juan Oliver designed this lamp as 
a modern patriotic ornament for ba- 


toars, parties, and store windows 


HIN whiskers are out of 
? date, but this modernized 
Uncle Sam retains his smile and 
beetling brows, and will liven 
up—and illuminate—any patri- 
otic occasion. Lamps of this type 
are appropriate for the tables at 
benefits, serv- 
gatherings. 


Red Cross bazaars, patrioti 


ice men’s parties, and similar 
They humorously point up window displays 
ind delight party use or 


is permanent lamps in the nursery. 


children either for 


Each lamp requires two rings of !.” ply- 
wood, a hat brim of plywood, and a base 
of 4%” material. In the middle of a 16” by 
16',” sheet of parchment paper cut slits for 
nose, and mouth. Roll the 
two rings and cement it 
overlap. Nail the cylinder 
ind bottom with escutch- 


the eyebrows, 
paper around the 
with about a 
to the rings at top ; 
eon pins 
Colored 
erepe paper, or 
orating the hat 
band 8” below the 
stars, which can be 
Red decorative tape 


material, 
tor dec- 


cellulose 
tissue can be 
Cement the 2 wide blue 

top. Add blue or gold 
purchased at most sta- 


wrapping 
used 


tioners. 
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or strips of 
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Uncle Sam 
Novelty Lamp 


paper may be used to form the red stripes. 

Slide the plywood hat brim into position 
and tack fast from inside the cylinder. Bend 
and insert the nose and mouth. Form the 
eyebrows of 8” long strips of parchment, 

,” wide, which may be lightly colored with 
crayons for added contrast if desired. For 
eyes use two %” disks of blue paper or 
Wrapping material. 

Drill the base for the lamp cord and for 
two wood screws, which are to hold the base 
to the lower plywood ring. Dowel and glue 
fast the wooden upright, and mount and 
wire the lumiline-lamp clips. If a tubular 
lamp with a screw-type base is used, omit 
the wooden upright and fasten a porcelain 
socket directly to the base. Enamel the hat 
brim and the exposed edge of the base white. 

After inserting the bulb, fasten the base 
to the cylinder with two countersunk screws. 
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Compact Rack of New Design Will Hold Eight Pipes 


ESIGNED to save space, 
D this walnut rack holds 
from four to eight pipes and 
a generous supply of clean- 
ers. 

The base is band-sawed from 1” stock to 
5%,” in diameter, then mounted on a face- 
plate and turned concave as shown. As a 
gauge, it is advisable for the beginner to 
prepare a full-size template. The '2” center 
hole should be bored on the lathe to a depth 
of %” 

Turn the upright stem to a press fit in the 


Average Time 
4 hours 


base, but leave it 54” square for 1144” from 
the top. Bore a %” hole 3%” deep for the 
pipe cleaners. Four stem holders are shaped 
from 3/16” stock. The half-lap joints can 
be made accurately by clamping the four 
pieces together, or nailing them through 
waste wood, and cutting them all in one 
operation. Glue the parts together. 

For a “pickled”’ finish, rub flat gray paint 
into the pores, allow to dry, then wax and 
polish. Felt, cork, or blotting paper is glued 
to the underside of the base to guard against 
scratching polished surfaces.—E. R. D. , 





Wrought-lron Hurricane Lamp with Attractive Spiral Base 


Woe little material is required for the construction of 


this ornamental hurricane lamp, and it offers the 

craftsman an opportunity for wrought-iron work. The cir- 
cular base is formed from ” by %” strap iron, the ends 
butt-joined and riveted to a crosspiece of 4%” by 12” strap 
iron. Bend the spiral bracket to shape with a wrench if a 
bending fork is not available, and rivet to the crosspiece on 
the base. Scallop and bend up- 
ward the edges of sheet copper 
for the chimney base, and fas- 
ten to the upright with a 
soft iron rivet. 

Strips of spring brass that 
form the chimney and candle 
clips are bent and soldered to 
the chimney base. Since the 
size of candles and chimneys 
varies, draw a full-size pattern 
before cutting and bending the y qs. BUTT AND 

“aes mareer or - ¥% RIVET ENDS 
clips.—-HENRY HANSCOM. —— 2 OF BASE 
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Craftwork Spun from Tin Cans 


By R. H. JENKINS 


Professor of Industrial Education 


Humboldt State College, A 


OW that aluminum can hardly be ob- 
N tained for craftwork, and other metals 
also are in great demand for defense pur- 
poses, what is the amateur to do if he wants 


to master the art of metal spinning? The 
although many ex- 
Just 


answer is an easy one 
perienced spinners would scoff at it. 


use tin cans 


The thin sheet iron from these can be 
transformed into many beautiful, useful ob- 
jects. This material costs nothing, and a 
few cents’ worth of lacquer or enamel will 
finish several ash trays, bowls, dishes, or 
similar objects. If you wish to make arti- 
cles for sale, spun projects merit your at- 
tention because they can be turned out 
quickly in quantity. 

The lathe used should have bearings capa- 
ble of withstanding heavy thrust loads and 
speeds up to 1,800 r.p.m. A heavy-duty tail 
center can be improvised from a used auto- 
mobile roller bearing as shown in the draw- 
ings. The socket for it is turned from metal 
or hardwood. 


It can be done! The dish above was spun from metal 
cut from the can shown beside it. At left, a maple 
backing stick supports the disk directly behind 
the tool in early stages of spinning, shown below 
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Spinning tools can be made by brazing 
steel balls to suitable shanks. On one such 
tool the ball should be ground flat on one 
side, as shown. Tools can also be shaped by 
filing steel rods to a more or less blunt point 
in the lathe. The ends must be hardened, 
polished with emery cloth, and burnished to 
mirror brightness on a buffing wheel with 
pumice stone or other fine abrasive. 

Fasten all the tools firmly in long wooden 
handles, which are necessary to obtain lev- 
erage. Use a ferrule or wire binding to pre- 
vent splitting. 

Mount a hardwood disk on the faceplate of 
the lathe and turn it to the profile of the 
piece you wish to spin. Choose a rather 
shallow shape for your first attempt. Mark 
the exact center of the form and drive in a 
small escutcheon pin until only the head 
protrudes. 

Cut a disk of sheet metal slightly larger 
than the diameter of the finished piece is to 
be. Dot the center with a punch and place 
this indentation over the head of the es- 











TRIMMING TOOL 
GROUND FROM FILE 


AND POLISH 











TNoe 


Spinning is one of the fastest types of 
craftwork. The bowls at left were spun by 
a beginner in one evening. Above, profiles 
of dish on facing page and of an ash tray. A 
grooved roller produces the beaded edges 


cutcheon pin. A hardwood disk, 
slightly smaller than the base of the 
form, is placed against the metal and 
supported by the tail center. 

Start with a medium speed, and 
the disk by holding a candle 
against it. Hold a blunt-ended tool with 
the handle under the right arm and the 
working end rather low on the spinning disk. 
With the tool-post pin as a fulcrum, press 
the metal against the form, working out- 
ward only as fast as the spinning takes 
shape. It must fit the form snugly from the 
start, as the piece will be spoiled if the base 
portion is a loose fit. 

Keep the tool in motion to avoid burning 
the metal, and reverse the direction of pres- 
sure occasionally in order to build up the 
disk where it has been thinned by spinning. 
Avoid forcing the work. Should ripples oc- 
cur, they can be removed by taking the metal 
off the form and hammering with a mallet. 

Spun articles can be burnished with emery 
cloth or steel wool in the lathe, and later 
buffed or finished with enamel. Polished 
brass and copper should be coated with clear 
lacquer to prevent tarnishing. Pewter may 
be left to age to its characteristic patina, 
and aluminum requires no lacquering. 


lubricate 
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The inner bearing race projects from the cup to bear against the follower block (see drawing op- 
posite). Various types of tools are shown, including a roller for forming beads. Tools must be hardened 
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ew Appliances 


' 


Special fingers 
on inner nozzle 
oosen and pick 
up matted dirt 


SUDS WITHOUT SOAP come from these cubes 
packed thirty to the box and individually wrapped. 
One cube will do a washing and is enough for a 
small tub. Useful for Nylon, silk, and wool, where 
a quick rinse is needed, the suds also will save 
work on dishes, silver, and glassware, which will 
drain dry without wiping after a hot water rinse 


HOUSEHOLD 





CLEANING DRAPES is simplified by this 
new vacuum extension tube which has slots 
operated by thumb to control suction when 
used on light fabrics. A nozzle within a 
nozzle, lowered by slight pressure, will 
pick up hard-to-get dirt and return to its 
normal position when pressure is released 


AN ELECTRIC SHARPENER for knives plugs 
in any ordinary household A.C. socket to 
give a professional finish to cutlery in a 
few seconds. A fan-cooled motor spins the 
grinding wheel. The machine is 8” by 4” 


GRAPEFRUIT CENTERS ARE SEPARATED quickly 
from the skin with the stainless-steel device below. 
Adjustable to any grapefruit between 3” and 4” in 
diameter, the knife blade cuts the fibers holding 
the juicy sections with one motion, speeding the 
preparation of breakfast. The peeler can also be 
employed to lift the centers out and onto a plate 
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for the Household 


MODERN BOOKSHELVES can be de- 
signed at home to the individual's taste 
or to fit the room's needs from these 


square and rectangular sectional cases. 
There is hardly a combination that cannot 
be arranged to cover wall space or fill an 
empty place between pieces of furniture 


A SHAVING BRUSH dries quickly and 
lasts longer with the pronged stand 
shown below. Excess water is first shaken 
off and the brush hung, bristles down. 
Remaining moisture drips into the base 











SLOW-BAKED BEANS are cooked by electricity in 
a crock-lined automatic stove to bring out all the 
natural flavor of the old-fashioned home dish. No 
attention is required for this A.C.-D.C. unit, which 
comes in !'/2-quart and 3'/2-quart sizes. It can also 
be used for any other slow-heat casserole purpose 
or the preparation of roasts, puddings, and stews 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, AND ICE-BOX COOKIES come 
in familiar bridge-deck shapes from this rustproof 
slicer. It is exactly the size of a quarter pound 
of butter, and a crank-operated pusher forces the 
butter, cheese, or dough through the opening, where 
it is sliced to the desired thickness by a wire of 
stainless steel. The design can be changed at will 
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THREAD-CUTTING TERMS [ LATHE WORK—17] 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 
LEAD PITCH THREADS. An external thread is a 
= thread on the outside of a member, as 
on a threaded plug. An internal thread 
is a thread on the inside of a member, 
is in a threaded hole 
PITCH. The distance from a point 
on a screw thread to a corresponding 
point on the next thread, measured 
par illel to the axis 
LEAD. The distance a screw thread 
idvances axially in one turn. On a 
ingle-thread screw, the lead and pitch 
ire identical; on a double-thread screw, 
the lead is twice the pitch; on a triple- 
thread screw, the lead is three times 
SCREW THREAD. A ridge of uni- the pitch; on a quadruple-thread screw 
form section in the form of a helix on four times, and so on. A double-thread 
the surface of a cylinde yn screw is illustrated 
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Thread Cutting 


F ALL operations made possible by the 
O metal-turning lathe, thread cutting 
holds the deepest interest and deserves the 
greatest care and study. As a help to stand- 
ardizing threads in the United States, a re- 
port of the National Screw Thread Commis- 
sion was prepared in accordance with a 1928 
Act of Congress, and the terms used in 
thread cutting were defined officially. Some 
of these definitions, given on the accom- 





A beginner should use a slow speed, such as 
28 r.p.m., for threading. Start with a shal- 
low cut (0.003" for example), continue with 
deeper cuts (0.005"), then make the final 
finishing cuts as shallow as the first one 


[LATHE WORK—18] 


MAJOR DIAMETER. Largest diam- PITCH DIAMETER. On a straight 
eter of the thread of the screw or nut screw thread, the diameter of an imag- 
MINOR DIAMETER. Smallest di- inary cylinder, the surface of which 
ameter of the thread of the screw or nut. would pass through the threads at such 
points as to make equal the width of 
the threads and the width of the space 
- cut by the surface of the cylinder 
cr INcu (Thus, A equals B.) On 60-deg. V-type 
, , and National Form threads, the pitch 
MAMMOADMAMAAY : diameter is the major diameter less 
‘ the depth of thread 
| rm ¢ DEPTH OF THREAD. Half the dif- 
_ ference between the major and minor 
diameters 

THREADS PER INCH. The number 
of complete threads in the space of one 
inch. In the diagram there are eight, 
therefore, the screw is ‘'s” pitch or 

eight threads per inch. 


" 
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NATIONAL FORM THREAD 


The American National Screw 
threads, both National Fine and Na- 
tional Coarse, are practically standard 
for automotive and machine shop work 


[LATHE WORK—19] 


tional Form thread gauge. The general 
sharp-pointed 60-deg. V-thread screw 
will work satisfactorily with the Na- 
tional Form nut 


in the United States. These threads are 
60-deg. V-threads with points cut off 
so that the depth is 75 percent of the 
depth of a V-thread of the same pitch. 
The tool is generally ground for cutting 
sharp-pointed V-threads and the thread 
is cut with the regulation V-bottom, 
but the top is left with the proper 
amount of flat. Only when the utmost 
strength is needed should the tool be 
ground to the exact National form. 
The tool, however, may be ground to 
cut an exact National Form V-thread 
by flattening the sharp point so that it 
will fit in the selected slot in the Na- 
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in the Lathe 


panying shop data file cards, will help the 
lathe operator to a clearer understanding. 

Lathes are equipped with a thread index 
chart for setting up the change gears re- 
quired for driving the headstock spindle 
and the lead screw in their proper ratio. 
Opposite the desired pitch are listed the 
number of teeth wanted for both stud and 
screw gears. For example, should a 1/16” 
pitch be decided on and the lead screw has 


TOOLS FOR NATIONAL FORM 


Thread tools are ground to the form 
of the thread desired. Clearance must 
be increased because of the rapid ad- 
vance of the cutting tool. Thread tools 
are ground nearly flat across the top. 
When the tool is fed into the 
work at an angle, the tool 
should have a few degrees of 
side rake. When fed at right 
angles, it should have a small 
amount of back rake. 

The top of the tool should 
be placed exactly in align- 
ment with the lathe center 
for cutting both external and 
internal threads or the cor- 
rect angle of the thread can- 
not be obtained. It should 
also be set square with the 
work, using a center gauge, 
to assure a perfect thread. 


FRONT 
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THREADS 


In cutting internal threads, allow suffi- 
cient clearance for backing the tool out 


bar as large in diameter 
as possible to prevent springing. 
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eight threads per inch, the gears should 
be arranged so that the headstock spindle 
revolves twice to once for the lead screw. 
The cutting tool must be ground accu- 
rately and with increased clearance because 
of its rapid advance as the work revolves. 
Clean threads are impossible unless one 
side and the front of the tool have enough 
clearance. In other respects the same gen- 
eral rules for external tool grinding apply. 


[LATHE WORK—20] 


using a boring 
and as short 


the end of the cut, 
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above 


thread 


internal 
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PART TWO 
By C. W. WOODSON 


ITHER single or double-race ball bear- 
E ings are suitable for the spindle bearings 
of the precision tool-post grinder (Fig. 11), 
provided that they are new and of good 
quality. The use of salvaged bearings is not 
recommended. It will be necessary to obtain 
the bearings before starting work on the 
quill housing, as the recesses must be turned 
out to fit these. 

The steel bar from which the housing was 
made was chucked and supported in the 
steady rest as in Fig. 12, then drilled 
through from end to end with a 7.” drill. 
Each end was recessed for the bearings 
(Fig. 13), care being taken to obtain a 
snug fit so that they could be inserted or 
removed without difficulty and yet held 
without play when in place. 

The two end caps were turned from steel, 
the shoulders being made a snap fit in the 
bearing recesses and wide enough to exert 
just a slight pressure on the bearings, so as 
to eliminate all end play. The caps were 
drilled a clearance size for 2-56 screws, and 
used for spotting the holes in the ends of 
the quill housing, which were then drilled 
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HARDENED 
SET SCREW 





Grinding-wheel guard for the precision grinder, made of cast 
iron and designed for mounting directly upon the quill housing 


about 5/16” deep as shown in Fig. 14, and tapped 2-56. 

The spindle was cut to length from a piece of drill 
rod, centerdrilled at both ends while supported in the 
steady rest, and turned to dimensions between centers, 
the shoulders being made a light drive fit in the bear- 
ings. The pulley shoulder on the spindle was turned to 
exactly the same size as the motor shaft, so that the 
pulleys would all be interchangeable. 

This done, the grinding-wheel end was again sup- 
ported in the steady rest, Fig. 15, and drilled, taper 
reamed, and tapped for the internal grinding spindles. 
These can be made from drill rod, or they can be 
purchased. The fixed collar on the grinding-wheel end 
was turned from steel, as was also the recessed washer, 
thus completing the spindle. All the spindle parts, as 
well as the small pulley and one of the internal spindles, 
are shown in Fig. 16. 

To obtain various spindle speeds, several sets of 
pulleys will be required. The larger ones should be 
made from castings, preferably aluminum; the smaller 
sizes can be turned from solid steel. Check the speed 
of the motor by experiment to determine the exact 
pulley sizes. The dimensions shown in the drawings 
in the first installment (P. S. M., Aug. '41, p. 170) are 
those of the pulleys illustrated in the photographs, but 
the shaft holes should, of course, be made to fit the 
motor shaft and the spindle. By using the largest 
pulley on the motor and the smallest on the spindle, 
the necessary high speeds for the 
small internal grinding wheels are ob- 
tained. By reversing the pulleys, or 
using intermediate sizes, the lower 
speeds for the larger wheels can be 
had. When pulleys are changed, the 
belt tension is adjusted by means of 
the set screw under the frame, the 
motor swinging back to take up any 
slack. 

The assembled quill and the frame 
parts are shown in Fig. 17, and the 
assembled grinder in Fig. 18. The 
grinder is also shown mounted on the 
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toolpost for internal grinding 
in Fig. 19, and for external 
grinding in Fig. 11. 

A selection of grinding 
wheels, such as shown in 
Fig. 1 in the first part of this 
article, will be found most 
useful. It should include a 
hard and a soft wheel for 
soft and hardened steel re- 
spectively, as well as a special 
one to use for cast iron. 

Small cutters may be used 
on the spindle for undercut- 
ting motor commutators. A 
small truing diamond is also 
shown in the photograph re- 
ferred to (Fig. 1), and it will 
be found a necessity where 
grinding wheels are to be 
used for precision work. 

A grinding-wheel guard is 
highly desirable at all times, 
but especially for use with 
larger wheels. A drawing on 
the preceding page shows a 
simple but serviceable one 
that may be made of cast 
iron and mounted directly 
upon the quill housing. 

The operator should never 
neglect to wear safety gog- 
gles when using any grinder, 
nor under any circumstances 
should he drive grinding 
wheels at higher speeds than 
the manufacturers recom- 
mend. 
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Combination Trammels 


Made from Inexpensive 
T-Type Tap Wrenches 


THE trammels illustrated com- 
bine both a beam compass and in- 
side-outside bar calipers. Two 
ordinary ten-cent T-type tap 
wrenches are altered as shown for 
the adjustable parts, and the beam 
is a 1,” round steel rod of any 
length desired. 

File or grind a flat surface 1%” 
wide along the entire beam for 
the knurled set screws to engage. 
The set screws are turned and 
threaded as indicated, and a cor- 
responding hole is drilled and 
tapped in the top of each tap 
wrench, 

The center point and scriber as 
well as the pair of caliper arms 
are made of 3/16” round steel rod. 
File or grind short pieces sharp to 
make the center point and scriber. 
Bend two longer pieces to shape as 
shown in the drawing to form the 
caliper arms. A bridge-tally pen- 
cil is substituted for one of the 
points when the tool is to be used 
as a compass.—S. N. SKAY. 
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Old Auto Transmission Gives 
Drill Press Flexibility 


ON MANY types of drill presses it is pos- 
sible to install an automobile transmission 
to give an additional range of speeds and fa- 
cilitate changing from one speed to another. 
The press may also be run in reverse, which 
is useful in tapping. ° 

If the press is like the one shown, first 
remove the cone pulley from the top, cut off 
the shaft, and mount a flange on the shaft 
to fit the regular universal-joint flange that 
is found on open drive-shaft transmissions. 
Then grind down the splined shaft to fit the 
drill-press bearing. The transmission is 
mounted on the drill-press frame as illus- 
trated. To keep it from rotating, it is held 
by a brace, bolted to both itself and the 
frame. The transmission is driven by a V- 
pulley belted to a cone pulley on the shaft 
of a 14-h. p. motor. Speed ratios are changed 
by sliding the motor endwise. The gear- 
shift lever is bent to suit. A motorcycle 
transmission can be used if reversing is not 
essential._-FRANK VAN DUZER. 
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HOME TESTS ILLUSTRATE PRINCIPLES OF AVIATION 


these pages, should tell you more than 
hours of reading about how airplanes and 
their instruments work. Try the tests and 
you will understand many of the basic ideas 
that designers currently are building into 
thousands of aircraft. 

Did you know that the ‘wings of 
planes are set at an angle to each other’ 


i. IVE EASY do-it-yourself experiments, on 


many 


> 


WHY PLANES ARE STREAMLINED. Blow against a 
flat card, held in front of a lighted candle. 
Surprisingly, the flame will be drawn 
toward the card. This indicates a “drag” 
or low-pressure air pocket behind the card. 
Now bend a piece of cardboard to tear- 
drop shape, and repeat the test. This time 
the candle flame will be pushed away by the 
air strean Also, pressure that can be 
felt against the flat card is absent in the 
second experiment. Since the streamline 
shape diminishes pressure in front and suc- 
tional drag in back, allowing air to flow 
in a smooth stream past it, this design is 
used in aeronactics to offer the least air 
resistance 
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The first experiment below shows how the 
arrangement helps a plane to “fly itself.” 
You may never have noticed the V design, 
because it slants only one to four degrees 
from the horizontal. A greater angle would 
make the plane too stable—that is, “stiff” 
and hard to manage. At the other extreme, 
fast fighting planes have low stability, to 
aid maneuvering. 


“V" WINGS AID STABILITY. Cut two toy air- 

planes, just alike, from stiff paper. Crease 

one lengthwise as shown. Dropped, it falls 

right side up, while the flat one sideslips and 
turns over. This V 
shape, or “dihedral,” 
makes real planes self- 
righting, because the 
upper wing loses lift 
and the lower wing 
gains lift if the craft 
tips sideward. Pilots 
are relieved of constant 
use of controls, and 
consequent fatigue on 
long flights. 
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HOMEMADE WIND TUNNEL. To study how 
control surfaces make a plane climb, 
dive, turn, and bank, mount a card- 
board cut-out on two vertical guide 
wires. Pass these through holes in the 
wings, so that the plane can slide free- 
ly up and down. A small brad, repre- 
senting an engine, may be taped on 
and adjusted to balance the model. Then 
place it in front of an electric fan, fitted with 
an “egg-box” attachment of cardboard to 
straighten the air stream. Bending the ailer- 
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ons, elevators, or rudder will put the model 
through its various paces. If the elevator 
fins are set to make the model climb too steep- 
ly, it will stall and drop like a real plane. 


TURN INDICATOR. A toy gyroscope will illus- 
trate the principle of the instrument that 
tells a blind-flyer when he is turning. Mount 
it in a wooden frame as shown. Small lumps 
of solder, dented at the center, serve as 
bearings to let the gyroscope swing freely. 
Set its wheel spinning rapidly in the same 
plane as the frame. Now turn the frame to 
left or right, and the 
gyro will tilt one way 
or the other. When 
you stop turning the 
frame, a rubber band 
brings the gyro back 
to normal position. In 
an airplane, an indi- 
cator attached to the 
gyro mounting givesa 
reading on a dial. 


AIR-SPEED INDICATOR. Make a glass tube as 
illustrated, with a dozen or so small perfor- 
ations near one end. Close this end with a 
plug, and partly fill the tube with colored 
water. Point both the open and closed ends 
at an electric fan, and note the change of 
level of the liquid, which serves to measure 
the speed of the air stream. 


\ SHoves 
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A STORAGE BATTERY, instead of 

the conventional dry-cell type, 

is used in a new portable ra- 

dio to eliminate the bother 

and expense of replacement 

of the power-supply units 

Included in the set is an au- 

tomatic charger with which 

the battery may be recharged A. C. may be used both to recharge the battery 
om a 110-volt A. C. line or of this portable set and also to bring in programs 


from an automobile-type six- 

volt storage battery, while the set is in op- dicators, in the form of floating balls in the 
eration or when it is turned off. The battery battery, tell when it needs recharging. A 
lasts from 15 to 20 hours without recharging 90-volt vibrator and transformer are in- 
and is non-spillable. Automatic charge in- cluded in the power box. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER and line+voltage regulator 
are combined in a simple unit which is inserted 
between a radio-set power cable and the elec- 
tric outlet. Costing only $1, it provides valuable 
protection, particularly in areas where over- 
head power lines are apt to pick up heavy in- 
harges during electrical storms which 
damage an unprotected set. At the same 
iaintains voltages reaching the set with- 

» and satisfactory limits for good reception 


FOR USE IN PLANES as well as on the ground, this por- 
table set provides complete coverage of two im- 
portant aeronautical bands in addition to the stand- 
ard broadcast band (540-1,560 kilocycles). They 
are 195-410 ke., which covers radio ranges, weather 
reports and traffic control, and 2,200-6,300 kc., air- 
way communications, Coast Guard, Army, and Navy 
aeronautical frequencies. It may be operated on 
A.C. or D.C. lines or its own batteries. It can be 
used also as an interphone for talk inside a plane. 


Complete pick-up of aeronautical as well 
as standard broadcasts is possible with 
this set, plus interphone use in a plane 
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COMBINATION ANTENNA. Here is a single 
antenna system designed to meet the di- 
verse requirements of AM, FM, short- 
wave, and television reception. It is made 
possible by the use of an ingenious se- 
lector transformer with an _ ultra-high 
frequency iron core for maximum trans- 
fer of radio energy. In its simplest form, 
the system consists of a dipole, two 
metal rods held by a center bracket and 
mounted on top of a mast. These are 
connected to the transformer, also mount- 
ed on the mast, which feeds into a trans- 
mission line. This may exceed 100 feet in 
length, making it possible to place the dipole 
where maximum signal pick-up can be ob- 
tained without excessive interference. Where 
signals are weak, a reflector, consisting of 


COMPACT COILS. Made especially for use on 
the airways band of 195-410 kilocycles, 
these midget coils complete with shield cans 
are only 1'% inches in diameter and 1% 
inches high. Their windings are thoroughly 
impregnated for protection against all 


82 
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An ingenious selector transformer lets this simple an- 
tenna serve F. M., A. M., short waves, and television 


a second dipole mounted a quarter wave 
length behind and parallel to the first, can 
be mounted on a cross bracket. Other vari- 
ations permit adaptation of the system to 
individual installatior problems. 


changes due to variations of temperature 

and humidity. The antenna coil has a “ter- 

tiary”’ winding serving as a low-impedance 

primary for use with a loop or other type of 

aircraft antenna, and a normal high-imped- 

ance primary is provided for use with the 
customary antenna-ground 
circuit. The coils are de- 
signed for use with a 365- 
mmfd. tuning condenser, and 
an adjustable padder must be 
used with the oscillator coil. 
Although they were designed 
for aircraft use, these coils 
are useful for adding a “long- 
wave” band to almost any re- 
ceiver with a 365-mmfd. tun- 
ing condenser. 











The twin phonographs ond amplifier are installed in a 26” suitcase, the speaker in a matching hatbox 


INEXPENSIVE 


DUAL-TURNTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 


Portable and Easy to Build, It 
Provides Sound Accompaniment 
for YourOwn Home-Movie Films 


By ARTHUR C. MILLER 


LL SORTS of entertainment possibilities 
A are opened with this easily built twin- 
table phonograph. If you are a music lover, 
it will allow continuous reproduction of your 
favorite symphonies and operas. If you like 
nonstop music for dancing, it will supply 
that. And if your hobby is home movies, it 
can be used to provide realistic fade-in and 
fade-out accompaniments and sound ef- 
fects for your favorite films. Complete and 
housed in two luggage for easy 
carrying, the outfit can be built for $35. 

The containers for the equipment consist 
of a standard 26” week-end bag and a 
standard hatbox, matching in color and de- 
Into the larger bag go the two self- 
motors with 9” turntables, 


pieces otf 


sign 


starting, A.C. 


Close-up of the mo- 
tor panel showing the 
two turntables and 
pick-up arms, and the 
tone and fader con- 
trols. The switches 
next to the turntables 
operate the phone 
motors. While one 
unit plays music, the 
other may provide 
the incidental sounds 
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two crystal pick-ups, and the 4-watt am- 
plifier system with fader and tone control. 
In the hatbox is the 8” permanent-magnet 
speaker, provided with a 25’ length of heavy, 
rubber-covered that the speaker 
can be placed beside a movie screen. At one 
end of the table is a microphone-type plug 
which fits into the jack at the motor panel. 
On the motor panel, which is a !,” by 
15!," by 247,” sheet of plywood, are mount- 
ed two S.P.8S.T. toggle switches for starting 
or stopping the two phonograph motors. 
The motors should maintain a constant 
speed of 78 revolutions per minute at all 
times. Those used by the author have large 
bearings and laminated-bakelite helical-cut 
gears completely inclosed and protected. 
Above the three-tube amplifier is an open- 
ing 3'.” by 10” and protected by a piece of 
cane sheeting 4'.” by 11 The cane sheet- 
ing may be obtained at any large hardware 
store. It should have a coating of black 
enamel paint to prevent rust and enhance 
the general appearance of the equipment. 
On a small black-crackle aluminum panel, 
2'.” by 6”, are mounted the two fader con- 
trols regulating the output of each pick-up, 
the tone control, and the amplifier on-and- 
off switch which is mounted on the 250,000- 
ohm tone control. 
The fader controls are two 


cable so 


100,000-ohm 
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How the two units are set up for use. 
The phonographs are beside the movie 
projector where the operator can put 
on and change records and regulate the 
volume. The speaker unit, connected by 
a 25' cable, is placed near the screen 


variable resistors connected in series be- 
tween the control grid of the input triode 
and ground. Across these is a 1l-meg., 1- 
watt carbon resistor. 

The 6C5 is resistance-coupled to the 6F6 
pentode by means of the 50,000-ohm, 1-watt 
resistor, the .1-mfd. coupling condenser, and 
the 500,000-ohm, 1-watt grid resistor. Am- 
plification is ample with the crystal pick- 
ups used to operate the 6F6 at its maximum 
output of 312 to 4 watts. 

The power transformer has three second- 
ary windings—300+-300 volts at 60 milliam- 
peres, 5 volts at 2 amperes, and 6.3 volts at 
2.5 amperes. A 30-henrys choke, rated to 
pass 75 milliamperes, and two 12-mfd. elec- 
trolytic condensers constitute the filtering 
circuit. A 10,000-ohm, 1-watt resistor in the 
plate circuit of the 6C5 and by-passed by an 
8-mfd. electrolytic condenser stabilizes the 
amplifier and prevents feed-back. 

A high-mu triode (the 6F5) may be sub- 
stituted for the 6C5 if greater volume is de- 
sired. However, the output of this amplifier, 
with the 6C5, is ample even for a small 
dance hall. If needle scratch is noticeable, 
al inexpensive scratch filter may be con- 
nected in the output of each pick-up unit. 
The filters can be mounted beside the mo- 
tors under the motor panel. 

Instantaneous changing of the records is 
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possible with the twin pick-up 
units, one record being readied 
while another is playing. For 
home-movie work, records or 
parts of them can be faded in 
or out at will. And, if desired, 
a sound-effects recording may 
be played simultaneously with 
an instrumental recording. 

Ilya Laskoff, composer and 
conductor for the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, sug- 
gests the following records for 
use with home-movie scenes: 

For ocean scenes, Debussy’s 
“La Mer’ and Mendelssohn's 
“Fingal’s Cave.” For western 
scenery, Ferde Grofe’s “Grand 
Canyon Suite” and “The Plains” 
by Bernard Rogers. For pic- 
tures of children, Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner.”” For coun- 
try scenes, “Pastoral Sym- 
phony” by Beethoven. 

For industrial scenes of ship- 
yards, railroad terminals, or 
factories, Mr. Laskoff's choice 
is either “Ironworks” by Mos- 
solow, or “Steel Mills” by 
Ferde Grofe. 


Top and bottom views of the amplifier chassis which should be Pictorial diagram of parts under 
bolted to the bottom of the suitcase under the motor-panel grill. the motor panel. Needle-scratch 
Metal tubes are used—an important advantage in portable units filters may be added if necessary 
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Above is a com- 
plete wiring dio- 

gram for the am- 
CHOKE plifier and loud- 
speaker circuit. 
The motor frames 
are grounded to 
the control panel 











© Power | In this pictorial di- 
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agram, the placing 
of the parts of the 
amplifier circuit 
above and below 
° its chassis are 
shown in detail. In 
making all connec- 
tions, use solder 
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CAMERA BUS 


By MABEL SCACHERI 


Photo Columnist and Co-Author of "The Fun of Photography" 


UMMER is no time for camera clubs to 
S be sitting indoors listening to the usual 
solemn lectures on gamma, radial compo- 
sition, or the time lag in a flash bulb. Yet 
the club does not need to fold up completely, 
as most of them do for the warm-weather 
months. The shutterbugs can charter a bus 
ind swarm out upon the countryside for a 
day's outing far more interesting than the 
usual aimless ramble by car. 

The first consideration, of course, is ‘How 
much?” Bus rates vary, so it pays to shop 
around. Some companies make a flat rate; 
some charge by the mile—usually about 25 
cents if no more than 22 people ride, or 40 
cents if there are more. 

A club can save money by picking up the 


camera-trippers at some one’s house, or in 
front of a school or other public building, 
saving the fee usually charged for use of 
the bus terminal. If your club is too large 
for one bus, yet won't fill two, you have to 
pay for those empty seats unless you do 4 
good job of ballyhoo and sell them to 
qamera-minded friends, or even to people 
who just want the ride. There are always 
a certain number of these to be found 
sometimes elderly people unable to drive a 
car; sometimes strangers at a hotel more 
than ready for an interesting Sunday trip 
Well in advance of chartering the bus, the 
best pictorialists in the club should scout 
around by car and plot the course. Aimless 
wandering will not bring you to the best 


Left, panning gold—in northern New Jersey! This shot of a bewhiskered professional model was made 
by Jay Florian Mitchell, well-known New York commercial photographer and teacher, but bus-minded 
camera fans do not need to depend on professionals when some of their own photogenic members can 
pose. Below, shutterbugs are not too tired on the way home to join in singing “A Long, Long Trail’ 
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locations unless your part of the country 
is exceptionally rich in scenic beauty. Even 
then, these spots are at their photographic 
best at certain times of the day, and the 
trip should be planned to arrive when the 
light is best 

A trip usually goes like this: Starting 
time, about 9 a.m. They are always a little 
late starting, because Joe phoned he had to 
fix a leak in the bathroom plumbing, or he 
forgot to buy film. (Don't let anybody get 
away with that alibi. And take along a 
good supply of extra film. Somebody al- 
ways needs more.) 


HE morning is used up in getting out of 
Ten and into the fine scenery, the farms, 
the hills. About noon you stop for lunch. 
Bring it along with you. It saves an hour 
or two, since a restaurant stop for a large 
group is bound to slow things up. The club 
can appoint a commissariat to buy bread, 
soft cheese, ham, jam, cakes, and fruit, or 
each member can bring his own provender. 
In either case, make it simple. No steak 
broils or “weenie” roasts, unless you want 
to plan one for about 7 pm.,on the way 
home. The dinner stop, at some good res- 
taurant which has been warned of your 
coming, may be an interesting detail. Hap- 
hazard dinner stops are almost always dis- 
appointing. 

The idea of the lunch is to get it over with 


quickly, for now you are in the scenic coun- 


try, near your goal, and pretty soon the 
light will be getting gorgeous for picture- 
taking. From 3 to 6 p.m. are the real photo- 
graphing hours, and it takes an hour or so 
to get set. 

The pictures need not be catch-as-catch- 
can shots, and the beginners can be given 
a lot of help by the more advanced mem- 
bers. For instance, on one such expedition, 
the photographers found a very photogenic 
waitress at a small restaurant. She posed 
for head studies. The sun was too bright 
for good portrait lighting, as it made the 
shadows too deep. The thing to do was to 
reflect some light from a white surface into 
those shadows by holding up a handkerchief, 
i newspaper, or a chromium ferrotyping 
tin 

Wherever you stop for pictures, it is good 
politics to ask permission of the owner be- 
fore you swarm over his ground. He usually 
has no objection, but he may not want you 
to cross a certain field, or he can advise 
you against climbing into the “medder” 
where he keeps the bull, or the tree where 
the wild bees hang out. He may also know 
of pretty little spots that you would not 
find. Not only that, but he and his family 
may be photographic themselves, and get 
a kick posing for the shutterbugs. 
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Don’t depend on those lucky breaks. Take 
along your models. They need not be pro- 
fessional, paid models. A pretty girl, a cute 
kid, an old man with an interesting face, a 
young couple full of good looks and anima- 
tion—these add greatly to your photographs. 
A scene with no human figure has to be 
mighty good, and must be handled extreme- 
ly well, to make a good photograph. But a 
pleasant little spot, with a handsome couple 
sauntering through or children climbing a 
fence, always works up easily into an inter- 
esting shot, well within the imagination of 
casual, bus-tripping fans. The gang does 
not want to think too hard, you know—not 
on a pleasure jaunt. 

See that the models are dressed photo- 
graphically. The kids in straw hats, plaid 
shirts, and overalls, for instance; the young 
couple in smart outing togs, or the lady ina 
fluffy summer dress. Striped material pho- 
tographs well. An old chap with white hair 
may work up well as a farmer. Dress him 
according to character. 

One bus tour in the East takes along pro- 
fessional models, but only because it is 
easier. One of the models, Edward Grace, a 
retired actor, looks more like a farmer than 
most farmers do. Another, Bob Evans, has 
white Santa Claus hair and beard. As a 
miner, he will pan gold; as a bum, sleep 
under a tree. Each fan poses him according 
to his own ideas. 


LTHOUGH it pays to take along models, 
you often do pick up some good shots 
from casual encounters. The owner of the 
restaurant, where one camera bus made a 
coffee stop, owned a stuffed snake. He said, 
“Wouldn't it look funny if I got down on the 
grass with this snake on my chest, and 
posed as though I ha“ waked up and found 
him there!”’ It looked funny, all right, and 
the fans got a humorous shot. 

If some farmer has an exceptionally 
scenic farm, maybe it will be best to con- 
centrate on that one place, and shoot farm 
pictures. In case you do that, keep in mind 
the farmer's troubles. If you pull up on 
fence wires, you loosen the fence, and he has 
a mean job of going around and tightening 
afterwards. If you leave the gates open, the 
cattle get out and have to be chased home. 

The bus companies usually send along a 
good-natured driver who falls in with the 
spirit of the occasion. One driver led some 
of the singing on the way home. Incident- 
ally, if you can take along somebody gifted 
with an accordion, ukelele, or mouth organ, 
it adds to the gayety of the trip home. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that these 
trips are more fun if they are co-ed. Women 
enjoy such outings, which help sell the wife 
or girl friend on photography as a hobby. 
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Lunch must be eaten on the camera-bus trip, but be brief 
—sandwiches, doughnuts, fruit, coffee from a wayside 
stand. Then, on the way to look for picture material 


A gate and a tree ona hill. Not bad, but improved ever 
so much by the two climbing boys, sons of Mr. Mitchell, 
who directed the bus tour described by Mrs. Scacheri 


Some real instruction goes along, too. The bus driver Occasionally a good model is picked up along 
helps out by holding a white handkerchief to supply re- the way. This one, a restaurant owner, had 
flected light for filling in shadows in a portrait shot a stuffed snake, and even suggested the pose 


Shutterbugs get in 
line for the long 
shots, always one 
of the attractions 
to be sought on a 
well rounded-out 
camera-bus trip. 
All in the party 
get an even break, 
with some kneeling 
and some standing 
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WINS *25 


SHUI 
CONTEST 


OUTDOOR 
IN PHOTO 


PORTRAIT of his son taken outdoors 
A on a hazy day won for N. C. Ehlke, of 
Rhinelander, Wisc., the prize of $25 offered 
by POPULAR SCIENCE for the best portrait 
photograph submitted by a reader (see 
P.S.M., May ‘41, p. 214) 

A number of other photographs among 
the hundreds submitted excellent 
quality. The judges gave special commen- 
dation to Myron Bernstein, of Brooklyn, 


were ot 
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Plain, ordinary day- 
light was good enough 
for N. C. Ehlke, of 
Rhinelander, Wisc., 
when he took this a>- 
pealing picture of his 
son, but he had to 
shoot unusually fast— 
at 1/300 second—or 
the wind would have 
given a blurred effect 
to the fur in the cap 


N. Y., for a portrait of a colored chef, and 
honorable mention to Don H. Gossling, of 
Berwyn, Ill, and Ralph W. Marks, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The winning picture was taken with a 
Rolleicord II camera, f/4.5 at 1/300 sec., on 
Eastman Panatomic film, developed in 
DK-20, and printed on Agfa Cykora No. 2 
silk white paper. 

“T used the extra fast speed,” Mr. Ehlke 
explained, “to keep the fur in the cap from 
blurring, as the wind was quite brisk. The 
portrait was taken on one of those hazy 
days. The sun was out, but it had to come 
through the thin layer of clouds and per- 
haps some high smoke from distant fires. 
Under similar conditions I have taken most 
of my portraits with pleasing results. Nev- 
ertheless, many persons are under the im- 
pression that a portrait requires a studio or 
unlimited lighting equipment 
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PROJECTOR FOR 8-MM. MOVIES. Taking reels 
up to a capacity of 400’ of film, this 8-mm. 
projector has a number of other advanta- 
geous features to offer in the showing of 
home movies. Among these are an all-gear 
drive, prealigned and prefocused projection 
lamp, “floating film,” fast lens, power re- 
wind, metered lubrication, and two-way tilt. 
Because of the large capacity of the reels 
the machine will accommodate, a full half 
hour of screen entertainment with 8-mm. 
movies may be presented without interrup- 
tion. A 400° 8-mm. reel of spring steel, de- 
signed especially for use with this projector, 
has also been made available in camera sup- 
ply shops. A humidor can of aluminum ac- 
companies the new reel. 


INFRA-RED LAMPS DRY NEGATIVES. Electric 
lamps that transmit heat by the radiation 
of infra-red rays and have their own built-in 
reflectors are now available for drying 
negatives. The radiations are said to pene- 
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COLOR-CORRECTED FLASH BULBS now come in 
two small sizes for use in color photography 
and are suitable for all types of cameras, 
including focal-plane. Self-filtering blue 
jackets eliminate the need for separate 
filters when shooting indoors or outdoors 
with daylight-type color film or daylight- 
corrected one-shot color cameras. 


trate through to the base of the film and 
start the drying process from within. The 
wet negative is suspended between two 
heat lamps placed about 2’ apart, and an 
electric fan is placed behind the negative to 
send a flow of air across it as 
shown. With this set-up, the 
film will be bone-dry in from 
1!, to 2 minutes. The lamps 
may also be used for drying 
photographic prints. 
the sealed-silver type of lamp, 
two kinds of clear lamps are 
made for use with standard 
reflectors. The filaments operate 
at lower temperatures than 
those of illuminating lamps, and 
last for about 6,000 hours. 


3esides 
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By ANDREW R. BOONE 


MATEUR movie makers are rapidly 
A awakening to the possibilities of using 
sound with their pictures. Some of them 
already have sound-effect libraries and 
equipment with which synchronized narra- 
tion or dialogue may be presented——such as 
the portable twin-turntable phonograph unit 
for which the complete constructional de- 
tails appear on pages 194-197 of this issue. 

One movie maker who has developed this 
picture-and-sound idea to the uttermost is 
Ray Fosholdt, of Long Beach, Calif. Friends 
visiting the rumpus room in his new home 
hear a voice from the ceiling say, “Settle 
down, folks, and I'll show you my newest 
movie 

Fosholdt, who has whispered the words 
into a hand microphone, then steps into the 
booth and starts his 
synchronized turn- 


1djoining 
16-mm. 


projec tion 
projector and 


table. In a few seconds his guests are en- 
joying both picture and dialogue. 

Fosholdt designed the two-story house 
around his hobby. The projection booth 
overlooks an 11’ by 22’ recreation room on 
the second floor. Both the booth and the 
room are soundproofed, and were wired for 
microphones and speakers when the house 
was built. 

A rheostat control in the booth dims the 
room lights, and after starting the projec- 
tor and turntable, Fosholdt can return to 
his guests. Through a crystal microphone 
on a stand, they may offer comments as 
the scenes flash on the screen, or accom- 
pany the picture with dialogue or narration. 
As many as four persons, speaking into two 
microphones, may record dialogue for a 
picture while viewing it from a davenport. 
This method prevents sounds from the pro- 
jector from being recorded—-as would be 
likely to happen if recording were attempt- 
ed from within the booth. 


MOVIE MAKER BUILDS 





The screen speaker is hidden 
in a dummy lighting fixture. 
Through another speaker (on 
floor in photo at the left) the 
host or his guests can inter- 
polate comment or narrative 


Far from being merely incidental, the generous-sized projection screen 
above the table is a permanent fixture, framed between red draperies 
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Several persons can record dialogue to match lip action. One of the projection windows above them 
is visible behind the projector in photo at right, where Fosholdt is adjusting the recording turntable 


HOME AROUND HIS HOBBY 


Fosholdt and his wife often add both 
dialogue and narration to their pictures. 
Dialogue is synchronized through the crys- 
tal mike with the lip movements of persons 
appearing in close-ups, while Fosholdt re- 
cords narration through the hand mike. 
The sound for a 400’ long 16-mm. picture 
is thus recorded on a single 15-minute wax 
disk. 

To achieve a three-dimensional sound ef- 
fect when showing a picture, Fosholdt often 
gives a running account of the scenes, his 
voice being heard through a dynamic 
speaker placed on the floor behind the audi- 
ence. Recorded dialogue is heard through a 
ceiling speaker near the screen. 

Tonal qualities and sound volume are ad- 
justed from the booth, in which Fosholdt 
listens to a monitor speaker. Through the 
speaker system, he can converse easily with 
persons in the room, and this facilitates 
both cutting and recording. 

While designing the projection room, Fos- 
holdt did not forget his workshop. On the 
street floor he built an inner darkroom for 
processing film, and an outer laboratory 
where he mixes chemicals and photographs 
titles. 

Within two hours after shooting a scene, 
he can process and dry the film, and show 
the results. The darkroom is constructed 
without windows, but has a ventilator in 
the ceiling. The cement floor slopes out- 
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Mrs. Fosholdt becomes a subject for a home-movie 
scene as her husband and a friend turn the camera 
upon her. Five flood lamps are being used for il- 
lumination. Two of these, in metal reflectors, are 
supported by adjustable arms from the tripod head 
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ward, ro that it can be 
conveniently washed with 
a hose. 

When ready to develop 
film, Fosholdt winds a 
120’ negative on a drum 
of his own design. A 
motor-driven shaft re- 
volves the drum as he 
moves a color film along 
from tray to tray for 
first developing, bleach- 
ing, clearing, redevelop- 
ing, fixing, and the sev- 
eral washings between 
and after these process- 
es. A ‘4-h.p. washing- 
machine motor furnishes 
the power, and through 
gearing from an old pho- 
nograph motor turns a 
countershaft at 10 r.p.m. 
The shaft extends the 
full length of five trays, 
the drum being driven 
from it by means of 
pulleys. Finally, the film 
is wound on a collapsible 
drying rack and placed 
in the adjacent drying 

In his darkroom, Fosho!dt can process film within two hours. After de- cabinet, through which 

velopment, it is wound on this rack and transferred to a drying cabinet warm air is constantly 

Below, a “flopover” title is being shot on a special titling board. A circulated. 

chart on the base indicates size of field at various camera distances With his titling ap- 
paratus, which combines 
commercial units and 
some refinements of his 
own, Fosholdt turns out 
scroll, swing, roll-up, and 
standard presentations. 
The scroll and swing 
title holders are operat- 
ed by a tiny electric 
motor. A blueprint, glued 
to the base of the titler, 
shows the areas of the 
field covered by the 
camera at all distances 
from 1” to 48”. 

Fosholdt processes both 
black-and-white and col- 
ored film in this compact 
plant. On overhead racks 
in the projection booth 
are stacked forty-two 
reels, each containing 
400’ of film. Much of his 
spare time is spent in 
the laboratory and at his 
projector entertaining 
himself and his friends, 
of whom twenty-two may 
be seated with comfort 
in the little theater. 
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Three Pencils Serve as Legs 
for Table-Top Tripod 


THREE pencils, a 3” square of 22-gauge 
brass or tin, three pencil protectors, and 
a 1,”-20 roundhead brass machine screw 
can be converted quickly into a table-top 
tripod with the aid of solder, tin snips, and 
a hack saw. Used 
with a tilting or 
swivel head, this 
will add to the 
versatility of a 
miniature camera. 

The erasers on 
the pencils will 
prevent slipping. 
teénforce split 
ends of the pro- 
tectors with wire 
and solder. 
A. TRAUFFER. 


A miniature camera set up on the 
“pencilpod," and a close-up of 
the tripod head. Three rubber- 
tipped pencils are inserted in 
scassavmnn | the sockets to provide the legs 
OF 4-20 ROUND- 
HEAD BF »S 
MACHINE S% 
stain Left, details of the head. The 
wine aeid +”-20 machine screw should be 
>) SOLOER or 5/16” long. It will fit any 
standard American tripod socket 





Extension Cord Kept Coiled aii. 


on Back of Reflector (Ss 


Small angle brackets, bolted or riveted as fay 
shown below to the back of a photo-lamp a 
reflector, convert it into a convenient rack a 


for winding up an extension cord. The 
brackets employed are of the type common- 
ly used for radio work, and two will be found 
large enough to hold more than the usual 
20’ length of wire.—KENNETH MURRAY. 








Negative Rack for Darkroom 


NEGATIVES will not get mixed or become 
damaged on the darkroom worktable if they 
are kept in a wall file of the type shown. It 
has labeled pockets in which they can be 
placed for enlarging, contact printing, re- 
ducing, or intensifying. After the necessary 
work is done, negatives are returned to a 
pocket marked “‘file.”” Below is space for 
charts and leaflets——CHARLES BROWNOLD. 
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Blackout 
Photos 


TAKEN WITH 
INFRA-RED FLASH 


Pictures in the dark are fascinating fun. This couple did 
not realize that a strolling photographer had snapped them 
by using a ‘blackout’ flash-bulb unit with infra-red film 


A gelatin filter converts a safelight into a dark-flash 
unit. Shots can be made with or without synchronization 


O-CALLED “blackout” 
S photos such as have 
been taken in London can 
be made by any photogra- 
pher with simple equipment. 
Infra-red film is used with 
a “black light” photoflash 
lamp. This is a small dark- 
room safelight fitted with a 
flash bulb and an infra-red 
filter (Wratten No. 87 or 
equivalent). Using a No. 
21 bulb not farther than 
eight feet from the subject, 
a synchronized exposure of 
1/50 second at f/4.5 gets 
the picture. 

If you have no synchro- 
nizer, open the shutter on 
“bulb,” set off the invisible 
flash, and close the shutter. 
To photograph large areas, 
leave the shutter open while 

The sleeper was not disturbed by the invisible flash that made this you walk about the scene set- 
photo. A "sun-tan" make-up will improve the rendering of flesh tones ting bulbs off in a hand gun. 
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but here is one worry you can avoid 


A fellow has to take life’s worries as they 
come. That's why Peace of Mind is such a 
wonderful thing—the consolation you en- 
joy, for example, when you think of your 
insurance protection. 

Or, as another example, when you let your 
Texaco Dealer Marfak your car, your mind’s 
at peace about chassis lubrication. You know 
he has checked it from bumper to bumper. 

You now it’s really protected. For Marfak 
is Texaco’s 40-Point Chassis Lubrication 
Service; and it’s applied by a specially trained 
expert who works by chart—never by chance. 

And at every vital friction point he uses 


~ 


Marfak Lubricant—Texaco’s famous super- 
tough lubricant that is both cohesive and 
adhesive. Heat, bumps or water won't melt, 
squeeze or wash it out. Marfak really sticks 
to its job. 

Next time your car needs chassis lubrica- 
tion get the full protection of a Marfak job. 
At Texaco and other good dealers every- 
where. 





TUNE IN: “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE” —AIl star 
radio program every Wednesday night, C. B.S., 
9:00 E. D. T., 8:00 E. S. T., 8:00 C. D. T., 
7300 C. S. T., &00 M. S$. T., $00 P. &. Te 
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Gus Checks Up on Ignition 


(Continued from page 136) 


Good. But what if you didn’t have a lug?” 
“I—I dunno,” Johnny admitted. “Say, 
Mr. Wilson, I got something to tell you. I 
“Let's stick to what we're doing,’ Gus 
interrupted. “If you haven't got a lug, you 
should dip the end of the wire in solder 
before you make the loop. That'll do in a 
pinch. Well, the primary-circuit wiring is 
all right. Now we'll check the plugs. Switch 
on the ignition, and start her when I say.” 
He held a screw driver so that it rested 
on both the engine block and on the wire 
connection on top of a spark plug. “Step on 
her,” he told Johnny. With the engine run- 
ning he checked each plug in the same way. 
“Switch her off,”’ he said finally. “The plugs 
are all O.K. If any of them had been bad 
we wouldn't have noticed any ‘miss’ as we 
checked each one.” 
He removed the plug cables from the dis- 


Go Where Youre Sure tributor. “All the terminal clips are tight, 
as they should be,” he said. “The sockets in 

e the distributor cap should be clean and free 

of a Good Repair Job from corrosion. Here’s one that isn't—pick 


the corrosion out with the pointed end of a 

small round file... That’s good. Now put 

HEN your engine starts sending out warn- the cables carefully back in their sockets. 
\ ing signals—lack of power, slow starting, Once more, Gus took off the distributor 
over-heating, gas waste—see the manin your C4P. “Now, Johnny, you turn the engine 
neighborhood who displays an Auto- Lite sign. over,” he said. Gus watched until he saw 
He has had special training— he is an automo- the breaker points come together. “Stop! 
tive electrical expert and can save you money. Switch the ignition on.” He broke the con- 
lo give your car “like-new” performance, tact-point connection with the tip of a screw 
insist on service parts driver. There was a slight spark and the 
built by the original ammeter hand fluctuated. “The distributor 
equipment manufac- is O.K.,” he decided. “If we didn't get a 
turer. More than half spark, or if the ammeter hand didn’t move, 
of America’s carmanu- ys it would mean that there was an open some- 
facturers standardize : : ‘ ; 
on Auto-Lite equip- where between the battery and the primary 
ment. Go to an Auto- circuit—probably a bad switch or cable. 
Lite service station Gus examined the contact points carefully. 
and be sure of expert : “They're not burned or pitted,” he said. 
workmanshipand orig- “The spacing of the points is correct. The 
inal Auto-Lite service YOUR AUTO-LITE SERV- cam is all right. There’s no crack in the 
parts at fair prices. ICE MAN uses only distributor cap which might allow high- 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE nee oe tet ee tension current to leak, and so cause mis- 

COMPANY minor car troubles firing. That about winds things up.” 

Toledo, Ohio Sarnia, Ont. ee “Say, Mr. Wilson, I got to tell you some- 
thing!” Johnny insisted. “I joined the Air 


Corps this noon. I'm quitting tonight!” 


top Gus’s lower jaw drooped and his face got 
fe P red. “‘Then—then why the devil did you let 
ay ESE % me waste an hour giving you a course in 
for expert ignition trouble-shooting?” he demanded. 
ee ae “I tried to tell you,” Johnny said defen- 
service and : . ¢ - _ - 
original sively. “Twice. But you wouldn't let me. 
Auto-Lite $ : ow ie . . > 
seretes Gus grinned. “You're right—you did try. 


parts. Well, go and tell Mr. Clark, so he can get 
ORIGINAL PARTS ASSURE “LIKE-NEW” PERFORMANCE | your pay ready. And lots of luck, Johnny!” 
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YOU CANT Hvz THOSE 
THRILLING FOREIGN STATIONS 


si a MIDWEST 


SUPER BAND SPREAD CHASSIS! 














OW? 


NOT JUST 4 BANDS ..\;.2 


NOT JUST 5 BANDS , BUT... 


9 BANDS 


ADINARY = owoed 
to tus 











COMPLETE 
CHASSIS 
With Speaker, Tubes, Push 


ENJOY 20 TIMES EASIER TUNING... 
PUT THIS NEW CHASS/S 


/N YOUR PRESENT CABINETS 


ON SIX DIAL SCALES 
FACTORY-TO- YOU 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


\ FACTORY-TO-YOU | 
\9. SAVES 5 50% 
EASY TERMS — 


7o 7 90 TRADE-IN 


...on Many 1942 Models 
OU GET the wholesale factory-to-you 
price when you buy direct from Midwest 
— you save up to 50 and you secure so 
much more in performance and in radio 


Button Tuning ... Magna 
Tenna Loop Aerial. 
Ready To Plug In and Play 

















realism. Midwest offers many sensational new 
features, this year, including — exclusive (in 
popular-priced radios) BAND SPREAD 
TUNING which makes Midwest radios 20 | goarg : . 90 
times easier to tune makes them 10 times [| featur: 3 offered , Mi iwest 16 
more sensitive than ordinary radios. And wait | +, F The y soread the 
until you hear Midwest's Crystal-Clear High | High elity t the 


Fidelity tone and new vivid realism ally 
1 % T U BES 


auboy bere s Finest HOME. ry eens Pore 
FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY OR JUST 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON i¢ POSTCARD 


MIDWEST & ffs) RADIOS 


MANUFACTURERS OF — ITY RADIO 


Sonie Louvres with 
- Sit Sevnding 
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SINCE 1920 
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catalog l Midwest Redio Corporation 
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negranhe, Sene-Becerder ut new FREE 
® ¢ details of 


rom $11 5 to $212.50. 


Midwest Radio Corp., Cin" ti, Ohio 
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Dept. 59-c, The 
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@ United Air Lines’ Chief Mechanic at Le Guardia Airport, 
Peter Berger, smoothing the leading edge of a hydromatic 
propeller with @ Nicholson File. Pete, who hos been an 
eircraft mechanic since ‘way back in 1917, has depended on 
Nicholson Files for all the fine work that must be done 
ground airplane engines and propellers. 


The Man with the File @ 


© We as a nation are busy today. 
We are building as we have never 
built. in the hope that we can keep 
the sound of an enemy airplane from 
sending us scurrying to the cellar. 


We often think of this defense ef- 
fort in terms of great machines and 
humming motors. But machines can't 
do everything . . . there is a place 
for skilled hands all along the line. 
The man who can handle a file 
well, for instance, often takes u 
the job where machines leave off. 


And-—if he keeps himself abreast 
of the constant Nicholson develop- 
ments in files for meeting new de- 
mands in every industry, he's that 
much ahead of ‘the other fellow” 
when there's a choice job open or 
a@ promotion in order. (For example. 
Nicholson makes aluminum files and 
rasps of special design for the air- 
ooh industry.) 


FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET — 
"A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE" 


NICHOLSON , 
pILES "=" - 


@ It pays to learn = to buy and prac- 
tice with some of the new Nicholson 
or Black Diamond Files to be found 
at mill-supply and hardware stores. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 19 Acom St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1, U.S. A, 
m Pl 


(Alao Canadiar nt, Port Hope, Ont.) 











Civilian Defense 


Continued from page 48) 


are allowed to know who these workers are. 

Men who were members of Maplewood’s 
volunteer fire companies in the days before 
the town had a paid fire department rallied 
to the cause and formed a reserve fire-fight- 
ing unit. Doctors and nurses volunteered 
to help out with the first-aid and medical 
work if they were needed. District wardens 

300 of them—who will be trained as air- 
raid wardens and also will serve as general 
liaison workers to see that everybody in the 
community is kept up to date on defense 
plans, were recruited from a town commit- 
tee that had been organized previously for 
a different purpose and had a representative 
for every block in Maplewood. By using 
existing organizations in some cases, it was 
possible to cash in on the previous exper- 
ience of the members in working together. 

There's room for all kinds of willing work- 
ers in such a set-up, and you'll find all kinds 
represented in the Maplewood organization. 
John B. Drake, who operates a bakery, is in 


the intelligence division. His 12-year-old son, 


incidentally, is a railroad enthusiast, and his 
admirers say the lad can tell you the time 
each and every train is due at Maplewood. 
Edward Harboula, maintenance man for the 
3oard of Education, is another intelligence 
worker. 

Alan R. Kemp, who works for a New 
York bank, is a lieutenant in the police re- 
serve unit, and his wife is a volunteer am- 
bulance worker with the family station 
wagon. Chief of Police Gustav Swann heads 
the council’s subcommittee on public safety. 

Maybe your own community is already 
hard at work on a program similar to Maple- 
wood’s; maybe it hasn't yet pushed its home 
defense set-up much beyond the planning 
stage. But judging from the way things 
are going in most parts of the nation, there's 
no lack of volunteer workers. Everybody 
seems to agree that it’s a good idea to plan 
for the worst even while hoping for the best. 





Question Bee Answers 


Here are the correct answers to the 
Question Bee on page 120. Check your 
own results with this list and give 
yourself ten points for each one you 
had right. A total score of 70 is good. 
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@ A practical, up-to-the-minute, modern workshop /| 
library containing over 1400 photographs and line } . 
drawings—covering every phase of operation and /—— ™ 
maintenance of every major workshop motor-driven gal 
tool—with hundreds of special operations explained 
—valuable shop hints, short cuts, and scores of time- 
saving tables. Shows you how to operate all major motor- 
driven tools, how to use all accessories properly, how to 
perform every important operation, how to obtain unusual 
results, how to solve shop kinks and problems and how to 
keep your tools and accessories up to top efficiency. Every 
operation “‘shop-tested"’ by practical craftsmen. The 
greatest shop book value in years. Read the partial list 
of contents below—and then mail the coupon TODAY! 


What you get in this Modern Workshop Library 


Circular Saw & Jointer — Rip- ~ Taper Cuts; Grinding Angles 
tior Use of for Wood Tu Z 


ownersol 











ves; How to Sharpen 
Grinding Shaper Cutter 

i Twist Drills He 

Sanding Drums, Cut-Off Wheel 
Shaper— Shaper Adjustmer 
‘( 


itters ( la Pe | 





gui with «c« a 
patterns; Use of Forms; Jigs and 
Fixtures; Application of Shaper 
Cutters; Grinding Shaper Cutters 
1K lit Dowels 
hamfering : igs; Marking 
-atterr wing . —s 
Lathe —Wood turning, meta aes Saree Practical Finishing Methods 
rr > and ‘ ves Metal Cutting; Sere ssc aS 
ee ae a Operations; Sanding and Fili The book that every shop- 
s: I . man has been wait or. 
Methods . Telis how to do every 
Drill Press : fetho ayi : inishing operat 
Out Drill Press Work; > ‘ i ons 
Wood Bits; “ . 
Grinding 
in Wood; oa - “ais 
Twist Drills ae end spray gun and 
- ~ a —~ to finish metal, 
ping in Metal; Routing, 1 I your own low st ma 
sing on the drill rials. Silk screen process 
Miscellaneou res yera- Guide on every finishing 
tions and special us: l 4 operation giving secret 


methods developed over 
Abrasive Tools — Bu many years. 
tap Pe hing and Disk sander att 


ir sizes 
rials; Decimal Equivalents; Table Explanation of Different 


Examine this Library at our risk—Send Coupon 


You can inspect the Delta 
Modern Workshop Library 
without risking a penny. Sim- 
ply fill out and mail coupon 
today. When the complete li- 
brary, plus the FREE extra 
gift book arrives, postpaid, in- 
spect it thoroughly. If you 
aren't fully satisfied in every 
way—you can return the li- 
brary—and every penny you 
have paid, including return 
postage, will be promptly re- 
funded—without question 














r-------- -<e< 
| Modern Workshop Library Division (683-8) 
i The Deita Manufacturing Company 

| 600-634 E. Vienna Ave., Milwau 

; Gentlemen: I enclose $2 for which please 
4 send me complete Modern Workshop Library, 
4 postpaid, plus FREE gift book. It is under- 
§ stood that if I am not fully satisfied, I can re- 
* turn the library and you will refund every 
4 penny I paid, including return postage 

' 

i 

' 

' 

' 

! 
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RESETS 
DRAWER PULLS 


PLASTIC WOOD makes quick, lasting 
repairs to loose dr iwcr pulls, casters, bath- 
room tiles and fixtures! Handles like putty 


—hardens into water-resisting wood. 


Buy it at your 
2? PAINT, HARDWARE 
R 10¢ STORE 


3-IN-ONE 


Washing Machines and Electric Re- 
frigerators operate quieter, smoother 
when lubricated periodically with 
Heavy Body 3-IN-ONE Oil! Guards 
against rust—cuts down repair bills. 
At Hdwe., Drug, Grocery, 10¢ Stores. 


HEAVY BODY 
3-IN-ONE 
OIL 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


ae 


a, 
Model Fishing Schooner 
Is Easy to Build 


T WOULD be hard to find a better way to 
begin making ship models than by building 
this 91,” fishing schooner—the We're Here 
of Kipling’s Captains Courageous. For all 
its simplicity, the finished model is so realis- 
tic you will be justly proud of it. Our kit 
No. 6M, priced at 75 cents, includes all ma- 
terials, blueprint, and instructions. 

Kits for more detailed ship models and 
for other projects are also available. For a 
complete list, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
R Sruiser TUSCALOOSA, 114,” 
2M reighter, 14” long; scale 1” 

S. fightir 


cr ser 


stroyer 





Popular Science Monthly, Dept. 91A 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kit for which I 


Cit State 


Please print your name and address very clearly) 


You save the C.O.D. charge by sending your 
remittance with this order. Remit by money 
order, check, or registered mail. This offer is 
made only in the United States. Also see note above 
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EVER USE A STEEL RULE 


AS A CALIPER? 

3 " “ 
DIXON’S sinciatiatlanissiigalagtsiianiaeamata 
now it can. The Master “Streamline” Stee! Rule, calipers easily and occurotely within 


@ tolerance of 002" It's only one of the mony exclusive feotures of the Master 


. . . 
Af t af; Here's o Steel Tape Rule thot picks up where other rules leave off. Gets oll 
Yi, 4 LC WH these “hord to get” measurements— inside, outside, length and depth. easily und 
accurately. Correct readings ore assured by the blade locking device and the legible 
> 
More than 200 “shots” of super-lubricating Dixon's seutien elilieatiens, t:"Merteet watts dale alsin eibedth 
Microfyne Powdered Graphite in the new 10c "CUB 
Pistol-butt shaped case for eawer handling con be taken aport in a few seconds 
Graph-Air Gun. Stops squeaks, rattles, sticking in locks 
hinges, tools, bikes, firearms, fishing tackle, etc. It's the 
dry lubricant. Can't drip, wash or melt out, and never 
gets gummy. Four-times-larger “JUNIOR” Gun 30¢ 
Six-times-larger “SENIOR” (refillable) Gun 7Sc. At A STEEL TAPE RULE + A SPARE BLADE 
your nearest hardware, auto, factory marine supply 
store, service station, or write Dept. CG-2 


for cleaning or attaching the new “Spore” blade. The Master Stee! Rule is the only 


available rule with o “Spare” blode. Buy 2 rules for the price of 1's 


“JUNIOR” 


Master Rule Mig. Co., inc, Dept. 0, 615 East 136th St, New York, N.Y. 

enclose $ tor Streamline” MASTER TAPE RULE. with spore bleds 

for each to be sent postpaid i 
Co. Nome 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Address 


Jersey City, New Jersey _ ew Stote 
\.onanananasananananeananaseseas 


DVENTURE & 


Here We Come 


on HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


Hills, valleys, rivers and roads for miles are 
waiting to be explored. And when YOU own 
a rugged, dependable Harley-Davidson you’]] 
be right there with al] the other riders — 
taking in all the fun and excitement. Yes— 
and you'll be’’one of the crowd” as you pal 
with new friends at spine-tingling race meets, 
hillclimbs, gypsy tours and other thrill-produc- 
ing motorcycle events. See your Harley-David- 
son dealer—ask about his Easy Pay Plans. 





MAIL COUPON NOW 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. P.S. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send FREE copy of big 24-page ‘‘Enthusiast’’ magazine filled 
with thrilling motorcycle pictures and stories. Also literature on 
the new Harley-Davidsons. Stamp is enclosed for mailing cost 
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Makes marvelous movies at everybody's price 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT 
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Paramount Products Co., Dept. 9-C, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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PATENTED 
L.S.BRACH MFG. CORP. 


53 Dickerson St., Newark, N. J. 
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ls Photography your hobby? Do you want 
a profitable easy business at home? Make 
To LANGE potted for yourself 
and others t Se The ides 
Phote Eniar 4. is “AUTOMATIC. ‘Ne empeninn ce 
reguired ear COPIES any picture $5.94 
aes MPLE FREE. 


TE. Interesting circular ANY 
IDEAL-X, 148 West 23 St., New York SIZE 
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White NEW 


NEW and USED STILL 

a. CAMERAS and AC. 
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= CINE Catalog No. 


2 250 10 sb Pree! 245. Write Dept. Ps 


| save you me paren ¢ om —axies, eprings, wh > 
j amps, brakes a ene 
" > oe. inside and out, 6V lamps, furniture, 
acks—everythir Special discount to mfrs. NATIONAL 
kid itn CQ." Successors to Kar A Van 
Industries 714 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
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Your present power bill 

will buy a WITTE that 

produces pe — and light 
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to 75 Hy Sise for Every 
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ce plan literature 
me of dealer 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, wince"? 


Cerin Your 


Cards, stationery, circulars, tags, labels, advertising, etc. 

Save money. Print for Others, ine dbravarina Jem rules 
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MELSEY, INC. 


| Dont Gamble 


puers against troub 
from Minor isluries- 


‘Burns.Cuts 


Scratches, Bruises or Scaids. Be wise. Guard against infections 
which may “lay you up.” Cleanse wound instantly. Then apply 
effective, inhibitory antiseptic OIL-O-SOL (formerly Oil-of-Salt) 
Used for over 40 years in thousands of factories, garages, industri: al 
first aid stations, fire departments and homes. Works four ways: 
Combats infection; helps check oozing of blood; stimulates heal- 
ing: quickly helps relieve pain. Only 50c¢ at your druggist's Must 
sulisfy you or your money back. Get Messe’s OIL-O-SOL today. 








Portable Step or Stool Aids 
Housewife with Her Work 


For washing inside 
windows, hanging cur- 
tains or pictures, reach- 
ing articles on upper 
shelves and the like, a 
portable stool or step is 
useful. The one illus- 
trated is neat in appear- 
ance, sturdy, and will 
not tip over even if one 
stands on the very edge. 
It will also serve as a 
low seat, and the cover 
is hinged so that arti- 
clesmay be stored inside. 

Any available wood 
such as white or yellow 
pine may be used. The 
latch is homemade and 
operated by a flat spring 
1,” wide by 3” long 
mounted so as to press 
against the latch pin. 

Remove the hardware 
before finishing the wood. The original was 
given one coat of flat white paint and two 
coats of enamel, the cover black and the 
base Chinese red. The guide plate, strike 
plate, latch pin, and the No. 8 machine 
screw set into the pin were given a gun- 
metal finish by heating red-hot in a gas 
flame and then dropping them into oil. The 
rest of the hardware, screws, chain, and 
hinge are nickel plated. Reassemble after 
finishing, and glue felt on the feet. A short 
piece of chain is attached between the cover 
and the base, as shown, to prevent spring- 
ing the hinge.—-BOHUMIL J. ZITEK. 
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Balancing Point of Ladder Marked 


LONG ladders are awkward to carry 
single-handed until one has found the bal- 
ancing point by trial and error. It there- 
fore pays to paint the side rail between the 
rungs at the point of balance.—E. W. 
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DUAL 8 MM 


Now comes the Cine master built by one of America’s 
outstanding precision manufacturers—to give you the 
thrill of making professional movies—in color—at 
prices to fit your pocket. 

Engineered into the Cinemaster are the three most 
needed essentials of successful color photography, a 
dependable exposure meter, accurate shutter speeds, 
and correct exposure over the entire picture area, 

Compactly built and trimly shaped, the Cinemaster 
E-8 handles with utmost ease. Smartly styled and 
finished in antique bronze, it is a camera you'll be 
proud to be seen with. Examine it today! Many 
dealers offer extended payment terms—which makes 


your Cinemaster even easier to own! 


NO OTHER CAMERA at any price 
offers all these features 


Combined Exposure Meter and Opti- 
cal View Finder... Minimized Paral- 
... Three Speeds... Exposure 
ulator...Continuous Runnin 
.».Interchangeable {2.7, £1.9 — 
, to Lenses - Quick, Easy 
4 Special 
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THE RIGHT 
SAW FOR 
EVERY JOB 
Handsaws, Cut-Off 

and Rip 
Circular Saws 
Narrow Band Saws 
Coping Saws 
Compass Saws 
Mitre Box Saws 


Hacksaws and 
Blades 


@ Ask your dealer to show you 
Atkins new’ 2000" Handsaw. Eye it up, grip 
it. Note the absence of protruding corners 
and edges. Feel its remarkable balance — 
result of new handle design in relation to 
the blade. You'll say the saw “hangs right.” 
Yes, here's the saw that will let you do your 
best EVERY time — and for a 
LONGER time between flings. 
Aliso ask about Atkins 

FREE Initial Offer. 


E. C. ATKINS 
AND COMPANY 
428 S. Winois St., Dept. $ 
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we Steck 
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GEnsrnen Toor CussTs 
541 Columbia St Dayton, Ohio 








X free to 
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r end 55« 
Satisfaction Absolutely 
GUARANTEED or MONEY BACK 


I ' —~ FY - ‘i 
Technifinish Laboratory, Dept. S$-9 


641 Brown St. ochester, N. Y. 
mas «ant 


LEARN TO SHOOT wits BENJAMIN 
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BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 852 Marion | St. _St. Louis, 


1941 MASTER MANUAL 


the Brand pew Constantine Migoter Manual for 
we ‘ ra and Big 1041 Bargain 5 rk 

t I ] atk 
different. ‘tems 
“ 7 turning 


ood Send i today in stamps or ¢ r 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE ‘a SON, InNC., 7935S East 135th St., N. 


DEALERS WANTED 


FOR MEAD’S REMARKABLE 


hall SANDSANDER! 


sl new Mead —— ae A ready 
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ttern 
“ 
asive surface 


t ve 
{ -~ back fy 
ed. Order n t 


$44.50 é 
nn. S 


DEALERS! Write on letter-head for Free Cir- 

ilar istrating the a around utility of this 
remarkable new tool, and for Wholesale 
proposition 


MEAD SPECIALTIES CO. 925.5 aSY "Soke 
WINN’‘S NEW IDEA 


CHEMICAL KITS and APPARA- 
TUS OUTFITS for STUDENTS, 
BIG VALUE FREE LITERA 
TURE and CATALOG of CHEM- 
ICALS & LABORATORY SUP- 
PLIES, SCIENTIFIC BOOKS at 
BIG DISCOUNT. Send 3c return 
postage 
J. H. WINN MFG. CO. 

Dept. 109— 124 W. 23 St., N. Y.C. 





A real Money Maker for farm or fs 

J heap fuels—pays for itself 
vin Low factory prices—Easy 

‘rite for Engine and Logsaw Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 4226, 02°EAN? AVE. 








rated folder 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. r nm any ght sock 
s wr dealer or te for FREE tliust 
SYRACUSE GUILODTOOL CO., 1741-98 No. Satina St., 


s OREDOM, with PENCIL- — HANOPIECE 
tor gn Tip’’ CONT ~~ bors COMPLETE, 
G 1 s 


mantles ) ig a $142 


nd for 
RADOLEK CO.. Dept. PS-S8, 601 W. Randeiph St.. Chicage, m 
FROM ow 


BUILD2ARC=WELDE GENERATOR 


For Light or Heavy Work. 75-200 amperes 
Complete PLANS and valuable catalog 
35¢.Over 1000 Electrical Supply Bargains 
LejJay Mfg. Co., 3323 LejJay Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


wELOER 


Complete home-study courses 
and educational books, slightly used. 
rented, exchanged ll sub- 
ts. Money-back guarantee 
for 
n 
gain catalog 


iso ANY 
500 Sherman, , Dept. J-202, Chicago 


Grimy Hands 


SKAT, 


Soap. 





cleaned quickly with 
original and best Paste 
Keeps hands smooth. Cleans 
almost everything. 


SKAT CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















Home Garden Projects 


Shown in Booklet 


N OUTDOOR fireplace and appropriate 
A furniture will make a garden a center 
of enjoyment for family and guests. Five 
designs for fireplaces, eight for expensive- 
looking but easily built garden furniture, 
and instructions for planning and building 
garden pools are included in a new 20-page 
reprint of articles recently published in 
POPULAR SCIENCE. Because of numerous 
requests, we are offering this material in 
convenient booklet form at 35 cents. Ask 
for Garden Fireplaces, Furniture, and Pools. 

There is still time to build that boat or 
trailer. Our tested blueprints will speed up 
the job. Plans for furniture, toys, and many 
other projects are also available. A stamped, 
envelope will bring you a 
The following is a partial one. 


self-addressed 
complete list. 
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(brass and wrought iron), Bed- 
i Trinket Box 
ISTA-1SSA 
by 24 by 41%” 


Fireplace Screen 


ISYA 


sty 250A 
4 designs that 
SA 

036A 


ro Mirror, 105 


MODELS 
S r hn SOVEREIGN 
I ‘ * hull, 51-53 


Botth 


OF THE 
. ri t 0 
( ‘ ch, 14 ng. 144-145-146-R 1.00 
CONSTITUTION i Ironsides’’), 21” hu 
»S-OU-R 
IANAPOLIS, 12” long, 216 
r REVENGE, 21” hull, 30” 
h r 206-207-208-209 
Miniature Fleet Modern | S. Fighting 
Ships (full-sized plar r instructions in book- 
let form) ot2-R 
New Bedford Whaleboat 
ment, 14” long. 326-R 
Privateer SWALLOW, a Baltimore Clipper, 13” 
hull, 228-229-230-R 
(Continued on page 221) 


with complete equip- 
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‘Save on Everything in Radio 


LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE 
It’s completely pow = l 


LIED on Everything in 


50 NEW 1942 RADIOS! 


Every one a champion value—‘‘Per- 
sona 3-way Portables; latest FM- 
AM models; Recorders; Phono-ra- 
dio Combinations; Plastic models 
World-wide models: Auto and Farm 
radios; new ts—all at 
lowest prices. 


NEW 1942 SOUND SYSTEMS! 
The latest—for every Public ad- 
dress application—‘ 

New features— 
See our Time 
Day Trial Offer 


Amateur s¢ 


owest 





Payment 





15,000 PARTS! 
The biggest selection of quali- 
ty parts. Every leading make— 
omplete listings for every ra- 
lio bui ding and servicing re- 
quirement. You can't afford to 
without the new 1942 AL- 
Catalog—the re- 
i to Everything in 
owest Prices 


ALLIED : 











RADIO DICTIONARY 


BUILDERS’ HANDSOOK 


" Most popular and widely sold 
Radio publication — ALLIED's 
own valuable beginner's book 
on Radio. Tells to-select 
circuits, read diagr build 

~ et ustrated 

Order by 


It's yours 10c 


ry ke 


Ams 
set 
Easy to understand 
coupon 


833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 7-3-1 
Chicago, Hlinois 

your FREE 1942 Radio Catalog 
10c for Radio Dictionary 


for Radio Bui 


Send me 


ose 10 Jers’ Hand- 





(Eee ceeeeseessseceneseseees 


necsaneanell 
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UA SIDE FEF 
Tool of 100! Uses / 


A WHOLE TOOL SHOP 
IN YOUR HAND 


Does just about everything on metal, 
wood, alloys, plastics, horn, bone, glass, 
etc. Uses 300 accessories to grind, drill, 
polish, rout, cut, carve, sand, saw, 
sharpen, engrave. Plugs in AC or DC 
socket. 


MOD E RN FREE 64 mates ORDER ON 10-DAYS 
L THES Describes Git Mendes MONEY-BACK TRIAL @ 
A — ~~ eB cae yomr owe tatty eo- 
10” : = in 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 2183; 5 agenocen = 
RE LAX--RIDE 4, 














HULL MFG. cO., P.0. Box 246-E9, memnen Ohio 


"ooo or ooo ooo oor rrr rrr mie ade 


} SHIP MODEL SERVICE *. 


Our Model Consultant will advise you 
FREE of charge 

A complete line of all standard kits and 
fittings ys on h nd 

AlsoAllTy pes FISHER M. del Yacht Fittings 
JAMES BLISS & CO., INC, Est. 1832 

220 State Street Boston, Mass, 4 








ttt ttt ttt ttt ttt 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS BRONZE FOUNDRY Workshops 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Produce Current, same ax City Power Lines, for FARMS a eS —~y4 ing 2400 “4 “y ae 7 = 
= 7 cg Beg hg gy oe EE $13.50, $19 00, $27.50, f.0.b. Kansas City. Free Circular 
evident eettetnds «ath dn, Ota is } KANSAS CITY SPECIALTIES CO. 
; | P. O. Box 6022, Dep’tS-26 Kansas City, Mo. 


Any Voltage — Any Frequency 


Seesact, Gelb Anonmate ond Gae-tuens, Gap METAL AND WOOD WORKING MACHINE TOOLS 


Shaped — COMPLI ¥ for OPERATION 
THOUSANDS IN USE IN ALL PARTS Send for new FREE catalog of complete 7 
line of Machines, Motors and Accessories 


oF THE WORLD 


Cette ter Camaptote Setadte WALKER-TURNER CO. INC+ 291 Berckman St. Plainfield,w.J. @ 
D. W. ONAN & SONS Sea see ee eee eee eo = 


“FREE! For All Boats! Pocket guide gives new 
* motorboat rules and information on 
Justrite Marine Spotlight-Lantern. Write for 
**Yachtseman’s Digest of New Federal Regulations.”” 


SUSTRITE are. ¢ CO. « 2066 } Southport e Chicago, Ill. 








1479 Reysiston Avenve © MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














NEW INVENTION 


Built to Duro high standards i Electr splates* hem 


of quality and workmanship At tact, plate ret | New, Patented invention makes possible 
value S CHROMIUM at home! | Dig earnings AT HOME. Replate auto- 
on the \e t ve parts—worn articles in homes, stores, hotels, 
restaurants, etc.,with durable, appease ing. new 
coat of metal—wi th stroke of brush. EF: 
simple, quick. Genuine Gold, Silver, Ni kel, 
Cadm um,etc. Everything furnished. Outfit 
complete, ready for use. No shop required. 
Clear from $2 to $5 an hour in li fetime busi- 
ness. Small invest nent starts you in business. 
. : ration a . , 1u : 7 Ste ay ses pene ons act Jue con pez oor ‘a 
‘ te A, A life. Send ‘41 week. Sen IDAY_for S. c 
® 2 /eDEPTH CUT w TABLE IIXIS r nev 41 Dn oy Woo \ : “ ond Hustrates a E T how you consent 
ing catal illustratin ner y a life income from a business of YO i 
m FREE VISION GUARD & . ~e a built upon satisfied customers. Act at oncel 


t and o complete 


“Mitre Gauge and Rip Fence included” line WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OURO MET: MET. | mal! Siig ad 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., Dept.121 
1 
Dept. HH-21] 2649 KILOAR AGO,ILL. lease mention Porutar Science when writing to advertisers 



































Blueprints for the Shop 


(Continued from page 219) 
Racing Yacht, 20° Marconi-rigged sailing model, 
i8-R , 5 = 
Spanish Treasure Galleon, 24” long, 46-47 —— 
00 


Trading Schooner, 17%” hull, 252-253 
U. 8. Battleship TEXAS, 3’ hull, 197-198-199-200 


BOATS 
Cabin Cruiser, 17’ long, weighs 750 
be used with 2 to 10 h.p. 
inboard motors, 356- 


oard motor or rowing 
is-covered kayak 
192-193-194-R 
Yovered Duck Boat, 13’ 6” 
‘combination Boat, 15’ hull, for u 
u.tboard motor, or oars, 131-132-133 
ising Sailboat, 19’ long, weighs 700 lb., Mar- 
ni sloop rig; can be used with 1 to 4 h.p 
nboard or outboard motor, 400-401-402-403- 
O4-R 
nily Runabout, 13’ 6” long, weighs 275 Ib., 
outboards from 1 to 60 hKh.p., or oars 
378-379-380-R 
Fisherman’s Outboard Boat, 9’ 3” or 11’ 6” long 
weighs 115 or 160 lb., for motors from 3 to 16 
h.f can also be rowed, 344-345-R 
High-Speed Boat for Small Outboard Motors, 7’ 
11” long, 257-R 


Inboard Boat, 15’ long, for motors from % to 4a 
5 h.p.; can also be rowed, 384-385-R ‘ © ob H T STUFF 
Kavak, 16’ Canvas-Covered Canoe, with sail, etc 


192-193-194-R 
Lapstreak Skiff, 13’ 9” long, weighs 225 Ib., for 
1- to 16-h.p. outboard motors, 363-R 5 
Midget Boat or Pram, 9’ long J s 75 Ib., for or your 0 y 
oars, sail, or outboard motor, 339-R * 
Motorboat-Rowboat, 13’ long, decked hull, for use 
with outboard or inboard drives, 147-R : ; J : 
Same, 14%! long 148-R ; r When you hold a hot soldering iron in one 
Same, 16’ long, 149-R — “ . ° 
>ywood Dinghy, 9’ 7” long, weighs 60 to 75 ib hand, and a spool of Kester Metal Mender 
can be rowed, saile used with small out- in the other, you’re all set to do a perfect job 
board motor, 387-388- ote a —— 
Sectional Rowboat, 9’ 8” long, two sections of joining metal parts. 
weighs 60 Ib., all-wood construction: can be ’ 
used with small outboard motor, 340-341-R 7 Metalcrafters everywhere know this. Kester 
Sport Runabout, 9’ 8” long, for small outboard . . . 
motor, weighs 100 Ib., 309-310-R 15 Metal Mender has been famous for years. But 
Utility Rowboat, 13’ long; can also be sailed or 5 do you know why ? 


driven by outboard motor, 224-R 
ir he sol i 4 
MISCELLANEOUS . First, the s der itself. Kester Metal Mender 
Bird and Animal Patterns, 56 is a lead and tin alloy in which only virgin 
Bronze Hammer, Rolled-Edge Metal metals are used—no reclaimed metals ever go 
Tray, Table Centerpiece for Easter ' ms 
(rabbit hitched to wagon), 407A .2! into this solder to reduce its efficiency. 
Five-Piece Desk Ensemble (letter rack, blotter ; ; 
letter opener, etc.), Nautical Lamp (resembles . Next, Kester Metal Mender contains its own 


engine-room télegraph), 410A i 
Wodting Wall Brackets (turned), Trebie-Clef Bud flux in the core—right strength and right 


—— —. or —— Vacuum Cleaner At- | amount for perfect soldering results. 
ichment tack OS — 


eo ioe aie cn toe ee Try this handy home-workshop solder for 
301-R making or mending anything of metal. Mail the 
Workbench for Home Shop, 36° by 56" coupon now for a generous free sample of Kester 
Metal Mender and “How-To-Use-It” Booklet. 


4’ 





high, 405 


——- ——— 


| Popular Science Monthly = 
| 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. — - 
Send me the blueprint, or blueprints, nu “ 
s follows | 
METAL MENDER 


Kester Solder Company, 4253-9 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, Il 
Please send me free sample of Kester Metal Mender and 
How-to-Use-It’’ Booklet 


Street oe seeesescoescos Name 


iddress_ 


City 
(Please print 


ind State 
City State 


S68 8 @ © & & Mail the Coupon Now BEE SEES 
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“WHO SAID 
GOOD BLADES 
a HAVE TOBE 
a wih PRICED 2” 


Shave and Save with Marlin 
Blades! Sold _everywhere 


AIGH 
SPEEDO 


____ GUARANTEED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 
BE PREPARED! LEARN TO SHOOT WITH — yy 


ARD 
ACCURATE SHOOTING 
WITH CHAMBERED AIR 
can us BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES WITH 77 
WR WAND Pum anywne re tor Lead actice Sring ¢ or jw 


eve 
plinking. aroun 


low ghosting tore € “is adjust. able am. azing m. sAimmurn 


D and @ accuracy — 
bon" Action Hammer Fire-Hair Trigger Sate ty Lock Hand Pump. 
' ts f BENJAMIN 
GENUINE ComPRESSEO ain. PisToLs! ‘ fact 


Write for details and FREE TARGETS 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO... 893 Marion St., St. Louls, Mo., U.S.A. 


Write Today! 
GORDON SMITH & CO., Inc. 


405 College St., Gowling Green, Ky. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE... 


VARIABLE EVEPIECE 20X--40X-60X 


$219 


N EW! Three telescopes in one. 3 different magnifications. 
. 


bright images with 40 and 00 power for 


1 to bring distant objects, 


2) power for ultra 
extra long rang G 
people, sports eve ’ ps, moon 
t © times as 
close. 
Most powe nrful made for 
. Closes to less 
nm. objective lens. 6 
sections — t ie roscope American 
made. Ir ) We Only 
BROWNSCOPE co. . “De pt. “69 3 w ‘Shr st New Fork nx. Y 


We.0 


kers: + ere it is! Harold 


iva 
t ue. To ‘oark IDEAS 
t »° ec AL ey 1. 


148 pages. in 
Send nly &0¢ to 


CRAFTSMAN wooo SERVICE Co. 
2729 S. Mary St., Dept. L-5, Chicago, tl. 


M4400 SPM 


New, Sawestal magnetic sym RO ite — 
ready for craftsmen! 
re nase, “ ood ) 
moothly 


n ‘% aman 





| ONLY $10. 9 

= et ye 
SYNCRO Pane INC, 3795 Sicic‘oetrett ten. 
Free Fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


ting Footwear, 


24/88 oee8, 


Showing Hur 
Clothing. and other leather 
ialties of 
our own manufacture for 


ind hunters 


ind canvas spec 


campers 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
147 Main Street, 
hinteanaed Freeport, Maine 


W hen W riting Advertisers 
Please Mention Port LAR SCIENCI 


NEW ADV. MACHINE! © 
iiustrates LC POSTCARDS 


Learn HOW hundreds of businesses are 


boosting sales with 1c Messages—pro- 
duced on the spot with new, 


| 


illustrated book of money-making 
ideas for your business and complete 
Unique Advertising Plans. Write today. 


CARDMASTER, 4546 Ravenswood, Dept. 109, Chicago 


CH PF ao 


bie \aberatory catalog easily worth 2hc isting thousands of 
micals, apparatus, mic Toscopes, s ientific books, biological and 
supplies Items as low as 5c. Equipment for complete industria 
and home laboratories at bargain nm prices Save money Just write post 
for a short time only there wi ye no mailing charge. Get your copy of 


hanc ab ook NO 
. KEMKIT SCIENTIFIC CORP. 
397A Bridge St. Brooklyn, New York 








Sais 84-95 REAL ENGINE VALUE 


ry The G. H. Q. isa min ne engine that 
really operates. Over 15,000 sold the last 
year Now is your a to buy the New im 
prwed 19141 ndel t for $4.9 ABSOLUTI 
LY COMIPLETI er 


ature gasol 











We easy to build @ profitable business of 


your own with Hebert 
4 


Sumphhed” Arc 


These welders get the big poy 
mean real profit, Easier. taster. 
more economical! te operate 


FREE book on Arc Welding 


Get this valuable book that tells 


Welder “Build Your Own” Welder 
Generate eued ante parts Write teday! 


Hebert Brees. Co. 


Sex P-91, 


ebout new welding applications. 


Trey, Oble ts © Oe om. coe 








Large File Better Than Rule 
for Tearing Paper Strips 


PRINTERS and press feeders, who have 
frequent occasion to tear small strips or 
squares of paper for proofing or make-ready 
on the press, will find that a large three- 
cornered file serves better than a printer's 
rule for this work. The weight of the file 
and the roughness of its surface against the 
paper prevents slipping, so the tear can be 
made quickly on the desired line. 


Drill-Press Handwheel Turns 
Threading Tap Held in Chuck 


ONE of the easiest ways to start a tap 
squarely in a hole is to support the work on 
the table of a drill press and operate the tap 
with the chuck. In the absence of a tapping 
attachment, the drill-press spindle may be 
turned by means of a handwheel mounted 
on the upper end of the spindle as shown. A 
suitable wheel can often be picked up at 
junk yards and 
machined as re- 
quired. After the 
thread has been 
started, the work 
can be removed 
and the tapping 
operation fin- 
ished by hand. 


Select a well-bal- 
anced wheel, and 
key it to the spindle 
top as shown below 


CREW 
sy 
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e mention P 


Be Sure To Use 
Glover’s Combination 
TREATMENT 
of Powder and Soap! 


"VY GLOVER S 


AT OUR EXPEWSE / 


Don’tlet FLEAS torment your dog and foster the spre: ad 
of Tape Worm! Make your dog SAFE and comfortable 
with this famous combination treatment 
—now only 39¢ (a 50¢ value) at drug 
stores everywhere! Get Glover's Flea 
Killer (powder) and Glover's Kennel 
and Flea Soap today. If not entirely 
satisfied, send us the labels and your 
money will be refunded. Offer applies 
to Glover’s ImperialCapsules for 
Worms, Mange Medison and other 
Glover's Dog Medicines. 


At All Drug Stores 
Send today for booklet of Dog Pic- 
tures in colors and 18 pages on the 
Care of Your Dog—and offer of FREE 
Veterinary advice! 


GLOVERS 


Pmperal FLEA KILLER 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept.419 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 

Please send FREE booklet as advertised, 
and information regarding FREE Veterinary 
advice. 
Name—_— 


Address 


LARGE 
COMBINATION 
BOX Flea Killer 

‘powder and 

Kennel Soap 

reguiarty 50c) 
NOW ONLY 39¢ 














Pays up toS$2or $3 an ome 


f. FOLEY Aut¢ tic 


Saw Filer file 
ircular wand b and saws be 
e st t ‘ 


tter 


FOLEY re pn 818- ety _ many ne Minn 


Send ‘lan on Saw 


Nam 


KAYAKS 
INBOARDS 
OUTBOARDS 


MAK-IT. Cut to fit Beata for quick home as 
Complete with hardware—Everyt c you nee 
Simple Illustrated Building Instruction 
perience Necessary. Easy as A _ _ Save 


RUSH—SEND TODAY 0%!!! 


wood Construction. Largest 
selection we ever offered 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 
152R-Easti29St.,NewYork,N.Y. 
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SO] ON Ws es ED 


REDUCE COSTS 


LAT H E S INCREASE ACCURACY 


PROVIDE GREATER 
VERSATILITY 





Turns and bores tapers up to 314 
inches per foot «smoothly, easily, ac- 
curately Telescopic feature elimi- 
nates disconnecting cross feed screw 


when taper attachment is in use. 


For rapid production of small parts 
from bar stock or tubing. Stock is 
released and ted through collet with- 


out stopping spindle, | 





SOUTH BEND 10” Swine, 
TOOL COOM PRECISION BENCH LATHE 


ODERN in design, built with extreme precision, South Bend 
fast accurate — versatile. They have the high 
spindle speeds and the rigidity essential for efficient machining 

They are capable of finish 


Lathes are 


with carbide or diamond tipped tools. 
turning or boring with such precision that subsequent grinding, 
honing or lapping operations are often eliminated. And they have 


plenty of power and stamina for heavy roughing cuts. 
Features re sponsible for the excellent performane e of South Bend 
Lathes include an alloy steel spindle with hardened and supertin- 
ished bearing surfaces, one piece double wall apron with steel gears . 
running in oil, a powert il worm drive and multiple dise friction Permits using front and back cutting 

| . tools on lathe carriage. Has adjust- 
clutch operating carriage fee ds, and a direct belt drive to spindle. able stops for regulating depth of 
, , 9 » ‘ cut for each tool. May be operated 
ith Bend Lathes are made in five sizes: 9”, 10”, 13 ® 14%” by hand lever or cross feed screw. 
and 16” swing, in 3’ to 12’ bed lengths, in Tool Room or Manu- 


facturing types. Write today for a catalog. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


B26 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A 
onee zae2086 


t A tH € @uvutte veers ss 
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catch expressions 


How range-finder: 
and other device: 
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, era ; EVERYTHING Y Want K 

THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER Comes 
Brings You this Complete Course in Serial 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


brings you 


Today’s BIGGEST BARGAIN 
in Photographic Education 


1000 Fascinating Lessens by 200 Experts 


for less than 1c « lesson! 


The Alhance is investing hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars to bring you the finest Home Photographic Course 
ever offered! EVERY field of photography 1s represented 
by outstanding specialists including Willard Morgan, Mar 
garet Bourke-White, Walt Disney, and dozens of others! 
EVERY expert has been carefully chosen because of his 
wonderful achievements, and his ability to show you how 
to emulate Think of receiving all-inclusive 
instruction LESS THAN Ic A 
LESSON! 

A Photographic Education Like This Would Cost 

You Hundreds of Dollars ina Resident School! 

To take of personal instruction covering the 
1000 lessons which come to you in the THE 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER would require many 
hundred hours—even if you could afford the How 
much better to ure it ALL in handy, Les 
son-Groups—to make use of whenever you wish! 


You Get It This Way for lc a LESSON! 
READ INSIDE OF THIS COVER— 


THEN MAIL THIS CARD AT ONCE 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS 
FORM WITH ONLY 25c 


for your first COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER 


his success. 


from such experts for 


a course 
issues of 
cost 


sec illustrated 





- Fold olong this line 


USE THIS HANDY COIN 
HOLDER. Simply push open 
the perforated lines in the 
circle at the right and slip a 
quarter under the band thus 
Place card with 


coin in envelope and mail 





formed. 


at once. 





Fold along this line 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC. 
37 West 47th Street, Dept. 809, New York, er Y. 
Introductory Price of only 25c. 
ssue of THE COMP LETE 
the hrst group of lectures 
Eq ent mp Pictures; Theory and Prac 
f — sir a. Developing, Printing Still Ce 4 and Mo 
Pictures; Action Photography nplete Survey of 
Photography's Opportunities—and me for eighteen 
months. You may send me THE COMPLETE PHOTOG 
RAPHER on the 10th, 20th and last day of each month at 
the rate of 35c per issue, or 3 issues for only $1, until I give 
you notice to cancel my enrollment For convenience in 
bookkeeping, you may bill me once a month for such lectures 
as I receive 
It is understood that 1 may cancel at any time 
and pay only for copies actually received 
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Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 
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Please 
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Indicate 
Here 
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from the 1000 LESSONS! N 


ODERN in design, built with extreme precis 


Lathes are fast accurate — versatile. They th 
spindle speeds and the rig dity essential for eff soe Lenore — A I result 
vith carbide or diamond tipped tools. They are + p: I é I ; che 
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Features re sponsible for the exce llent yt riormam 
Lathes include an alloy steel spindle with hardet 89 CAREERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY —\N 
ished bearing surfaces, one piece double wall apror x4 aaemne 4 ‘ 1 é The 
running in oil, a powerful worm drive and multi ‘ » , \ that 
clutch operating carriage feeds, and a direct belt 228 MOVIES— a oie 
South Bend Lathes are made in five sizes: 9” Ww I Anim - 
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Here’s the Biccest News of the Year! 


yerel| Educational Alliance’ 


oe 
gs You This Amazing, COMPLETE Pa 


SRAPHIC COURSE! 


L OVER 1000 FASCINATING LESSONS 









Delivered in 
Periodical 
Form 













Prepared by Over 200 Famous EXPERTS—including WILLARD 
D. MORGAN of Leica fame—WALT DISNEY—MARGARET 


BOURKE-WHITE of Life—and Dozens Equally Famous! 
TED ALLAN—Chief of Photography, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Hollywood. WALTER CLARK Ph.D., F. R. P. S.—Specialist 







Y, rs in Photographic Research at Eastman Kodak Laboratories. ANSEL 
ours J // ? d ADAMS—Photographer, Famous Author of Articles and Book, 
Ustrate Making a Photograph.” JAMES WONG HOWE —Internation- 

at Less ally Known Cinematographer. TORKEL KORLING—Specialist in 





por Pictures. DMITRI KESSEL—Expert Industrial Photog- 
Than pher BRADFORD WASHBURN—Director of New England 
e Mt iseum ot Nat. History. WILLIAM MORTENSEN—Internationally 
Famous Photographer, Writer, Lg BARBARA MORGAN— 
Authority on Photomontage and Da ce Photography, Author of 
RESPONSE to insistent demand, the NATIONAL EDU en Gri mn acd ~~; i dnaen te o "REIL egg pe ee 
a r pagina : 3 eit f ity on Advertising anc ustrative notography, and many others! 
ATIONAL ALLIANCE has obtained the services of the GENERAL EDITOR, WILLARD D. MORGAN—Writer, Photographer, Co- 
distinguished faculty of photographic experts ever to co Publisher of the Leica Manual, Miniature Camera Work, Synchro- 
ate in a course, including ranking specialists in the Kodak, flash Photography, Graphic Grafiex Photography, etc 
ral Electric, Bell & Howell and other world-famous re- AR 
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SIX. SEVEN MILES UP! In air no PHEY CALL HER LIGHTNING YOU CAN'T SEE HIM up there 

man can breathe—and /:: e! Motors Pilot Headle lambers into the You can scarcely hear the hum ot 
now even pilots are super cockpit, switches from a pocket his motors. Then his voice comes 
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